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AGLEANER: 


THE GARDEN OF HOPE, 
— | A A DREAM. | 


: , „ £ 


kim Dr. Jabnſon.) 


TS, 


* Bxiles, the proverb ſays, ſubſiſt on hope; 
Deluſive hope ſtill points to diſtant good, 
F I To good that mocks approach: 


| _ THERE is no temper ſo generally indulged 
as Hope: other paſſions aperate by ſtarts, on par- 
ticular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; but 
Hope begins with the firſt power of comparing 

our actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends us 
through every {tage and period, always urging us 

forward to new acquilitions, and holding out ſome 
| B. diſtant 


_ 7 The Garden of Hope, 

+ diſtant bleſſings to our view, promiſing us either 
relief from pain, or increaſe of happineſs. "NET 
HFlope is neceſſary in every condition. The 
miſeries of poverty, of ſickneſs, of captivity, 
would, without this comfort, be inſupportable ; 
nor does it appear that the happieſt lot of terreſtial 
_ exiſtence can ſet us above the want of this general 
bleſſing, or, that life, when the gifts of nature and 
. of fortune are accumulated upon it, would not 


_ -. fill be wretched, were it not elevated and de- 


lighted by the expectations of ſome new poſſeſſion, 
of ſome enjoyment yet behind, by which the 
wiſh ſhall be at laſt ſatisfied; and the heart filled 
up to its utmoſt extent. $5.3 {+4 -- 1.1 {OR 
Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes 
what it ſeldom gives; but its promifes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and. it ſeldom 
fruſtrates us without aſſuring us of recompenſing 
the delay by a greater bounty. | 9 
I was muſing on this ſtrange inclination — a | 
every man feels to deceive himſelf, and conſider- 
ing the rags and dangers proceeding from 
this gay * of futurity, when falling aſleep, 
on a ſudden T ſound myſelf placed in a garden, 
of which my fight could deſcry no limits. weed MI 
ſcene about me was gay and gladſome, light wit 
 fun-ſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; the 
ground was painted with all the variety of ſpring, 
and all the choir of nature was finging in the 
groves. When I had recovered from the firſt 
raptures, with which the confuſion of pleaſure 
had for a time entranced me, |] began to take a 
particular and celiberate view of this delightful 
region. I then perceived that 1 had yet higher 
gratifications to expect, and that at a ſmall diſ- 
tarice from me, there were brighter flowers, 
clearer fountains, and more loſty proves, where 
the birds, which 1 yet heard but faintly, were 
8 Ne exerting 


A Dream, from Dr. Johnſon. 15 


exerting all the power of melody; the trees about 
me were beautiful with verdure, and fragrant 
with bloſſoms; but I was tempted to leave them 
by the ſight of ripe fruits, which ſeemed to hang 
only to be plucked, I therefore walked haſtily 
forward, but found, as I proceeded, that the 
colours of the field faded at my approach, the 
fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew, ſtill 
ſinging before me, and though I preſſed on ward 
with great celerity, | was ſtill in ſight of pleaſures 
of which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and 
which ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to re- 
tire as I advanced. 
Though I was confounded with ſo many alter- 
ations of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go for- 
Ward, in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would 
in time be overtaxen. At length I ſaw. an in- 
numerable multitude of every age and ſex, Who 
ſeemed all to partake of ſome general felicity, for 
every cheek was fluſhed with confidence, and 
every eye ſparkled with eagerneſs; yet each ap- 
peared to have ſome particular and ſecret pleaſure, 
and very few were willing to communicate their 
intentions, or extend their concern beyond them- 
felves.. Moſt of them ſeemed, by the rapidity of 
their motion, too buſy to gratify the curioſity of 
a ſtranger, and therefore I was content for awhile 

to 33 them, without interrupting them 
with troubleſome enquiry. At laſt I obſerved 
one man worn with time, and unable to ſtruggle 
in the croud; and therefore, ſuppoſing him more 
at leiſure, I began to accoſt him: but he turned 
from me with anger, and told me he muſt nqt 
be diſturbed, tor the great hour of projection was 
now come, when Mercury ſhould loſe his wings, 
and ſlavery ſhould no longer dig the mines for 


Old. | | 
I leſt him, and attempted another, whoſe ſoft- 
ö neſs 


"00; --- The Garden of Hope, 

"neſs of micn, and eaſy movement, gave me reaſon 

to hope far a more agreeable reception: but he 

told me; with a low bow, that nothing would 
make him more happy than an opportunity of 

ſerving me, which he could not now want, for a 

| place, which he had been twenty years ſoliciting, 
3 would be foon vacant, From him I had re- 
_ courle to the next, who was departing in haſte to 
take poſſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, who by 
the courſe of nature could not live long. He 
that followed was preparing to dive for treaſure in 
a new invented bell; and another was on the 
995 point of difcovering the longitude. 
Being thus rejected whereſoever I applied my- 
ſelf for information, I began to imagine it beſt 
to deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my own ob- 
ſervations would diſcover; but ſeeing a young 
man, gay and thoughtleſs, I reſolved upon one 
more experiment, and was informed that I was 
in the Garden of Hope, the daughter of deſire, 
and that all thoſe whom I ſaw*thus-tumultuouſly 
buſtling round me, were incited by the promiſes 
of Hope, and haſtening to ſeize the gifts which 
the held in her hand. as rela. A 
I turned my ſight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs 
| in the bloom of youth, fitting on a throne; . 
= around her lay all the gifts of fortune, and all 3 6 
1 the bleſſings of life were ſpread abroad to view; 
ſhe had a perpetual gaiety of aſpect, and every 
one imagined: that her ſmile, whic!: was im- 

> partial and general, was directed to himſelf, and 

| "triumphed in his own ſuperiority to others, who 
had conceived the ſame confidence front the ſame 
-miltake. 8 | 
I then mounted an eminence, from which IT 
had a more extenſive view of the whole place, 
*and could with leſs perplexity conſider the differ- 
ent conduct of the crowds that filled it, = ; 


2 


4 
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this ſation I obſerved, that the entrance into the 
Garden of Hope was by two gates, one of which 
was kept by Reaſon, and the other by Fancy. 
Reaſon was ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom 
turned the key without many interrogatories, and 
long heſitation; but Fancy was a kind and gentle 
portreſs, ſhe held her gate wide open, and wel- 
comed all equally to the diſtrict under her ſu- 
perintendency ; ſo that the paſſage was crowded 
by all thoſe who either feared the examination of 
. Reaſon, or had been rejected by her. | 
From the gate of Reaſon there was a way to 
the throne of Hope, by a craggy, ſlippery, and 
winding path, called the Straight of Difficulty, 
which thoſe who entered, with the permiſſion of 
the guard, endeavoured to climb. But though 
they ſurveyed the way very chearfully before they 
began to rife, and marked out the ſeveral ſtages 
of their progreſs, they commonly found unex- 
| pected obſtacles, and were obliged frequently to 
ſtop on the ſudden, where they imagined the way 
plain and even. A thoufand intricacies em- 
barraſſed them, a thouſand flips threw them 
back, and a thouſand pitfalls impeded their ad-- 
vance. So formidab e were the dangers, and ſo 
frequent the miſcarriages, that many returned 
from the firſt attempt; and many fainted by the 
way, and only a very ſmall number were led up 
to the ſummit of Hope, by the hand of Forti- 
tude. Of theſe few the greater part, when they 
had obtained the gift which Hope had promiſed. 
them, regretted the labour which it coſt, and 
felt in their ſucceſs the regret of diſappointment ; 
the reſt retired with their prize, and were led by 
Wiſdom to the Bowers of Content. 
2 then towards the gate of Fancy, I. 


could find no way to the ſeat of Hope; but 
though ſhe ſat full in view, and held. out her 
| B3 gifts. 
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| ſhaded, that none perceived the impoſſibility of 
aſcending it, but each imagined himſelf to h 
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gifts with an air of invitation, which filled every 
heart with rapture, the mountain was, on that 
fide,” inacceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channelled and 


ave 
difcovered a way to which the reſt were ſtrangers. 
Many expedients were indeed tried by this in- 
duſtrious tribe, of whom ſome were making 
themſelves wings, which others were contriving 
to actuate by the perpetual motion. But with 
all their labour, and all their artifices, they 
never roſe above the ground, or quitkly fell back, - 
nor ever approached the throne of Hope, but 
continued ſtil] to gaze at a diſtance, and laughed 
at the ſlow progreſs of thoſe whom they ſaw 
toiling in the Straight of Difficulty. ; 
Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they 


had entered the garden, without making, like 


the reſt, an attempt to climb the mountain, 
turned immediately to the vale of Idleneſs, a calm 
and undiſturbed retirement, from whence they 
could always have Hope in proſpect, and to 


which they pleaſed themſelves with believing 


thatiſhe intended ſpeedily to deſcend. Theſe 
were indeed ſcorned by all the reſt, and they 
ſeemed very little affected by contempt, advice 
or reproof, but were reſolved to expect at caſe 
the favour of the goddeſs. 50 

Among this gay race I was wandering, and 
found them ready to anſwer all queſtions, and 
willing to communicate their mirth: but in 


turning round, I ſaw two dreadful monſters. 


entering the vale, one of whom I knew to be 
Age, and the other Want. Sport and revelling 
were now at an end, and an univerſal ſhriek of 
affright and diſtreſs burſt out and awaked me. 
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AN EVENING VISION. : * 
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ONE beautiful ſerene ſummer evening, after 
rambling in a grove of laurels, till the lamp of 
night aroſe and gilded the objects around me, I 
ſeated myſelf on the bank of a winding river; a 


weeping willow ſpread over me its branches, 


, which drooping ſwept the ſtream; an antique 
tower, partly in ruins, mantled in ivy, and ſur- 


rounded. with yew and cypreſs, was the only 
building to be ſeen. I had been reading a melan- 


choly tale, Which in ſtrong colours impreſſed it- 
ſelf on my memory, and led me to reflect on the 
ſtrange pleaſure we ſometimes feel in peruſing 
the moſt tragical tale. What, ſaid I, can oc- 
caſion it? Can the human heart delight in the 
misfortunes of another? Forbid it Heaven. My 
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©} I Tenderneſs and Senſibility, 

eyes were fixed on the ſurface of the water, the 
ſoft beams of Luna ſported on the waves, and all 
nature ſeemed huſhed to repoſe, when a gentle _ 
ſlumber ſtole upon my ſenſes, and methought a 
being of angelic form ſeated herſelf before me. 
A mantle of the paleſt ſapphire hung over her 
ſhoulders to the ground, her flaxen hair fell in 
Waving on her lovely neck, and a White 
veil almolt tranſparent Thaded her face. As ſhe 
lifted'ir up the fighed, and continued for ſome 
moments filenit; "Never did 1 behold a counte- 
nante ſo delicate; and notwithſtanding a ſmile 
ſported” on her coral lips, her lovely blue eyes 
were ſurcharged with tears, and reſembled violets 
done with'dew :- below her veil ſhe wore a 
2 mingled amaranths and jeſſamines. 
4 Wonder not, (ſaid ſhe) in accents ſoft as the 
breath of zephyrs) that a ſtate of woe can pleaſe. | 
1 am called Senſibilitꝭ, and have been from my 8 

inſaney your conſtant companion; my fire was 
Humanity, and my mother Sympathy, the daughter 
of Tenderneſs. I was born in a cavern, over- 
ſhadowed with myrtles and orange trees, at the 
foot of Parnaſſus, and conſigned to the care of 
Melpomene, who fed me with honey from 
Hybla, and called me to reſt with plaintive ſongs 
and melancholy muſic ; down on one fide of the 

_ - cavern ran a ſtream from Helicon, and in the 
trees around it the doves and nightingales built 
their neſts. I make it my ſole care to augment 
the feliciry of ſome favoured mortals, who never- 
theleſs repine at my influence, and would gladly 
be under the dominion of Apathy. Alas, how p 
inconſiderate! If the roſe has thorns, has it not 

| alſo a vermial tincture and ambroſial ſweetneſs ? 

4 If che woodbine droops, laden with the dew- 

drops of the morning, when the ſun K 97 | 
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An Evening Viſion. ¶ Anonymous.) 2 
haled them, will it not be refreſhed, and yield 
richer fragrance? So if the heart be touched 
with a ſtory of diſtreſs, it will at the ſame time 
experience a delightfu] ſenſation ; and if the 
tears oftentimes flow, ſay, can you call it weak- 
neſs? Can you wiſh to be diveſted of this genuine 


teſt of Tenderneſs, ard deſire the departure of 
Senſfibility 2"? 3 
« Ah! no, fair nymph, (faid 1) till deign 
to be my attendant; teach me to ſigh with the 
unhappy, and with the happy to rejoice, © I'am 
now ſenſible, that the pleaſures which ariſes 
from legends of forrow, owes its origin to this 
certain knowledge, that our hearts are not cal- 
lous to the finer feelings, but that we have ſome 
generous Joys, and ſome generous-cares beyond 
ourſelves. 5 "i 
Scarcely had I pronounced theſe words, when 
the loud tolling of the village bell broke the 
fetters in which Morpheus had bound me, and 
diſpelled the airy illuſion, - r 
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5 Tun STORY OF 
INKLE AND YARICO. 
{ From Addiſon.) 
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MR. Thomas Bui, of London, aged twenty 


years, embarked in the Downs, in the good ſhip 

called the Achilles, bound for the Weſt 1 on 
the 16th of June, 1647, in order to improve his 
fortune by trade and merchandize. Our ad- 


venturer was the third ſon of an eminent citizen, 


who had taken particular care to inſtil into his 
mind an early love of gain, by making him a 
perfect maſter of numbers, and OY 
giving him a quick view of loſs and advantage 
and preventing the natural | impulſes of 


ich by prepoſſeſſion towards his Ds. 
ith a mind thus turned, young * had a 
N perſon 
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Inkle and Nice, from Addiſon. 23 


perſon every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his 
countenance, ſtrength in his limbs, with ringlets 
of fair hair looſely flowing on his ſhoulders. It 
happened in the courſe, of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on the 


main of America in ſearch of proviſions: the 


youth, who. is the hero of my ſtory, among others, 
went aſhore on this occaſion. From their firit 
landing they were obſerved by a party of Indians, 


who hid themſelves in the woods for that purpoſe. 


The Engliſh unadyiſedly marched a great diſ- 
tance. from the ſhore - into the aountry, and were 
intercepted by the natives, who ſle / the greatelt 


number of them. Our | adventurer eſcaped, 


among others, by flying into a foreſt. Upon his 
coming into a remote and: pathleſs part of the 
wood, he threw himſelf, tired and breathleſs, on 
a little hillock, when an Indian maid ruſhed from 
a thicket behind him: after the firſt ſurprize, 


they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. 


If the European was highly charmed with the 
limbs, features, and wild graces of the naked 
American, the American was no leſs taken with 
the dreſs, complexion, and ſhape of an European, 
covered from head to foot, The Indian grew 


immediately enamoured of him, and conſequently”. +. 
ſolicitous for his preſervation : ſhe therefore 
conyeyed him to a cave, where ſhe gave him a 


delicious repaſt of fruits, and led him to a ſtream 
to flake his thirſt, In the midſt of theſe good 
offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his hair, 
and delight in the oppoſition of its colour to that 
of her fingers; then open his boſom, then laugh 
at him far covering it. She was, it ſeems, a 

erſon of diſtinction, for ſhe every day came to 

im in a different dreſs, of the moſt beautiful 
ſhells, bugles, and beads. She likewiſe brought 
him a great many ſpoils, which her other lovers 
| had 


- 


24 | The Story of 
had preſented to her; ſo that his cave was richly , 
adorned with all the ſpotted ſkins of ' beaſts, and 
moſt party coloured feathers of fowls, which 
that world afforded, To make his confinement 
more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the duſk 
of the evening, or by the favour of moonlight, to 
unfrequented groves and folitudes, and ſhew him 
where to lie down in ſafety, and ſleep amidſt the 
falls of waters, and melody of nightingales. Her 
part was to watch and hold him aſleep in her. 
arms, for fear of her countrymen, and wake him 
on occaſions to conſult his ſafety. In this man- 
ner did the lovers paſs away their time, till they 
had learned a language of their own, in which, 
the voyager communicated to his miſtreſs, how 
happy. he ſhould be to have her in his country, 
where ſhe ſhould be cloathed in ſuch ſilks as his 
waiſtcoat was made of, and be carried in houſes 
drawn by horſes, without being expoſed to wind 
or weather. All this he promiſed her the enjoy- 
ment of, without ſuch fears and alarms as they 


were there tormented with. In this tender cor- 


reſpondence theſe lovers lived for ſeveral months, 
when Tarico, inſtructed by her lover, difcovered 
a veſſel on the coaſt, to which the made ſignals; 
and in the night, with the utmoſt joy and ſatis- 
faction, accompanied him to a ſhip's crew of his 
countrymen, bound for Barbadoes, When a 
__ veſſel from the main arrives in that iſland, it 
ſeems the planters come down to, the ſhore, 
where there is an immediate market for the 
Indian, and other flaves, as with us of horſes and 
OXeEN, . 
\* To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Jule now coming 
into Engliſh territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect 
upon his loſs of time, and to weigh-with himſelf. 
how many days intereſt of his money he had loſt 
during his ſtay with Yarico, This thought made 
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Inde and Yarico, from Addiſon. 2 

the young man very penſive and careful what 
account he ſhould be able to give his friends of 
his voyage. Upon which conſiderations, the 
prudent and frugal young man ſold Yarico to a 
 Barbadian merchant ; notwithſtanding that the 
poor girl, to incline him to commiſerate her con- \ 
dition, told him that ſhe was with child by him-: = 
but he only made uſe of that information, to riſe 

in his demands upon the purchaſer. 


Tarr APPLICATION. 3 | { 


| 7 Anonymous. } 


What heart poſſeſſed of a ſpark of humanity, 
can avoid abhorring the ſordid, black ingratitude, 
and baſe treachery of {nk/e;' or ſeeing the fatal 
tendency of making the love of gain the ruling 
principle, which could, even in a youthful and 
amorous heart, deftroy every ſocial virtue, every 
humane and grateful diſpoſition, and fink the 
perſon governed by it below the moſt rapacious 
animal; for the tiger kills to ſatisfy his hunger; 
but more cruel /zk/e betrays to miſery his pro- 
tector, his benefactor, his deliverer, only to fill 
his purſe; and of ſo little moment is difference 
of country to determine a perſon's true character, | 
that we ſee here thoſe honeſt, tender and generous : 
ſentiments in a wild Indian, which were wretch- 
edly wanting,. nay, perverted into the vileſt con- 
duct, in one of a polite nation. 
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MORAD-anxp ABOUZAID, 
| An EASTERN STORY. | 
( From Dr. Fohnſon. ) 


Henry and Alfred | 
Cloſe their long glories with a figh to find 
Th unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind, 8 
AMON the emers and viſiers, the ſons ot 
valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the corners 
of the Indian throne, to aſſiſt the councils or con- 
duct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the firſt 
lace was long held by Morad the ſon of Hanuth. 
Morad having ſignalized himſelf in many battles 
and ſieges, was rewarded with the government 
of a province, from which the fame of his wil- 
dom and moderation was-wafted to the pinnacle 
of Agra, by the prayers of thoſe whom his ad- 
| 8 | miniſtration 
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An Eaſtern Story, from Dr. Jobnſon. 27 
miniſtration made happy. The Emperor called. 
him into his preſence, and gave into his hand / 


the keys of riches, and the ſabre f command. The 
voice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of 


- Taurus to the Indian ocean, every tongue 
faultered in his preſence, and every eye was caſt 
down before him. e 


Morad lived many years in proſperity; every 
day increaſed his wealth, and extended his in- 
fluence. The ſages repeated his maxims, the 
captains of thouſands waited his commands. 
Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, 
and diſcontent trembled at her own murmurs. 
But turn and S is ſhort and tranſitory, as the 
odour of incenſe in the fire. The ſun grew weary 
of gilding the palaces of Morad, the clouds of 
ſorrow gathered round his head, and the tempelt 
of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad ſaw ruin haſtily approaching. The 
firſt. that forſook him were his poels; this ex- 
.ample was followed by all thoſe whom he had 
rewarded for contributing to his pleaſures; and 
only a few, whole virtue had entitled them to 
favour, were now to be ſeen in his hall or cham- 
bers. He felt his danger, and proſtrated himſelf 

at the foot of the throne. His accuſers were 
confident and loud, his friends ſtood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth, was 
overborne by clamour. He was diveſted of his 
power, deprived of his acquiſitions, and con- 
demned to paſs the reſt of his life on his here- 
ditary eſtate. N 8 5 
MMorad had been ſo long accuſtomed to crowds 
and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he 
knew not how to fill up his hours in ſolitude; he 
ſaw with regret the ſun riſe to force on his eye 
a new day for which he had no uſe ; and envied 
the ſavage that wanders 52 the deſert, becauſe he 
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has no time vacant from the calls of nature, but 
is always chafing his prey, or fleeping in his 
den. His difcontents in time vitiated his con- 
ſtitution, and a flow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. 
He refuſed phyſic, neglected exerciſe, and lay 
down on his couch peeviſh and reſtleſs, rather 
afraid to die than deſirous to live. His domeſtics 
for a time, redoubled their aſſiduities; but findin 
that no officiouſneſs could ſooth, nor ack 
fatisfy, they ſoon gave way to negligence and 
ſloth, and he that once commanded nations 
often languiſhed in his chamber without an 
attendant. ; | 
In this melancholy ſtate, he commanded 
meſſengers to recal his eldeſt fon Abouzaid from 
the army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account 
of his father's ſickneſs, and haſted by long 
journies to his place of reſidence. 

- Morad was yet living, and felt his ſtrength re- 
turn at the embraces. of his ſon; then com- 
manding him to fit down at his bed-ſide— 
„ Abouzaid, (ſays he) thy father has no more to 

hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth, 


. 


— 2 


* 


the cold hand of the angel of death is now upon 
him, and the voracious grave is howling for his 
prey. Hear therefore the precepts of ancient 
experience, let not my laſt inſtructions iſſue forth 
in vain. Thou haſt ſeen me happy and calami- 
tous, thou haſt beheld my exaltation and my fall. 
My power is in the hand of my enemies; my 
treaſury, has rewarded my e but my 
inheritance the clemency of the emperor has 
ſpared, and my wiſdom his anger could not take 
away. Caſt thine eyes round thee, whatever 
thou beholdeſt will, in a few hours, be thine ; 
apply thine ear to my dictates, and theſe poſſeſ- 
ſions will promote thy happineſs. Aſpire not to 
public honours ; enter not the palaces of kings ; 
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An Eaſtern Story, from Dr. Fobnſon. 29 _ - 
thy wealth will ſet thee above inſult; let thy 
moderation keep thee below envy, content thy- 
ſelf with private dignity, diffuſe thy riches among 
thy friends, let every day extend thy beneficence, 
and ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till thou art 
loved by all to whom thou art known.” In the 
height of my power, I ſaid to defamation, © Hho 
will hear thee © and to artifice, * What canft thou 
perform? © But, my ſon, deſpiſe not thou the 
malice of the weakeſt ; remember that venom ſupplies 
the want of firength ; and that the lion may periſh 
by the pundture of an aſp.” 
Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, - 
after the. months of mourning, determined to 
© _ regulate his conduct by his father's precepts, and 
cultivate the love of mankind by every art of 
kindneſs and endearment. He wiſely conſidered 
that domeftic happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, 
and that none have ſo much power of doing good 
or hurt, as thoſe who are preſent in the hour of 
negligence, hear the burſts of thoughtleſs merri- 
ment, and obſerve the ſtarts of unguarded paſſion. 
He therefore augmented the pay of all his at- 
tendants, and requited every exertion of un- 
common diligence by ſupernumerary gratuities. 
While he congratulated himſelf upon the fidelity 
and affection of his family, he was in the night 
alarmed with rohbers, who being purſued and 
taken, declared that they had been admitted by 
one of his ſervants; the ſervant confeſſed, that 
he unbarred the door, becauſe another not more 
worthy of confidence was entruſted with the 
keys. | 3114 | | 
Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant - 
could not eaſily be made a friend; and that while 
many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank of favour, . 
all thoſe would be alienated whom he dilap- 
pointed, He therefore reſolyed to affociate'with +. ' | 
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a few equal companions, ſelected from among the 
chief men of the province. With theſe he lived 
happily: for a time, till familiarity ſet them free 
from reſtraint, and every man thought himſelf at 


liberty to indulge his own caprice, and advance 


his own opinions. They then diſturbed each 
other with contrariety of inclinations, and differ- 
ence of ſentiments; and Abouzaid was neceſſi- 
tated to offend one party by concurrence, or both 
by indifference. |, ; | 
He | afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe 
union with beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, 
and to diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. He 
practiſed the ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and in- 
vited all to his table, but admitted none to his 
retirements. Many who had been rejected in 
his choice of friendſhip now refuſed to accept his 
acquaintance; and of thoſe whom plenty and 
magnificence drew to his table; every one prefſed 
forward toward intimacy, thought himſelf over- 
looked in the crowd, and murmured becauſe he 
was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. | 
By degrees all made advances, and all reſented 
repulſe. 'The table was then covered with 
delicacies in vain ; the muſic ſounded in empty 
rooms; and Abouzaid was left to form in ſoli- 
tude ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure or ſecurity. 
Reſolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 

enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was 
obſcured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crowded: 
with poets, ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, who 
wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and em- 
ployed their powers in the celebration of their. 
Patron. | 

But in a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs. 
from which they had been reſcued, and began to. 
conſider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow. 
capacity, Who was growing great by works * 
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he could not perform, and whom they overpaid 
by condeſcending to accept his bounties, 

" Abouzaid heard their murmurs, and diſmiſſed 
them; and from that hour continued blind to 
colours, and deaf to panegyric. | 

As the ſons of art departed, muttering threats 
of perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who ſtood at 
the gate, called to him Hamet, the pet. 
« Hamet, (ſaid he) thy ingratitude has put an 
end to my hopes and experiments: I have now 
learned the vanity- of thoſe labours that wiſh 
to be rewarded by human benevolence; I ſhall 
henceforth do good, and avoid evil, without re- 
ſpect to the opinion of men; and reſolve to 
ſolicit only the approbation of that Being, whom 
alone we are ſure to pleaſe by ehdeavouring to 
pleaſe him.” 
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I may aſſert eternal Providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God to man. 


FAR in a wild, unknown to public view, . 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew ; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well: 
Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 

Pray' r all his bus'neſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life fo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 
Seem'd heav'n itſelt, 'till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : - 
His hopes no more a certain proſpe& boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt ; 
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So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt, 
Calm nature's image on its watr'y breaſt, 

Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow : 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, 


And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 


Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 
To find if books, or ſwains, report it right; 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
"Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-itaff he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before ; 

Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to pafs; 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, father, hail ! he cry'd, - 
And hai}, my ſon, the rev'rend fire reply'd ; 


Words follow'dwords, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 


And talk of various kind deceiy'd the road; 
Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their rage they differ, join in heart: 
Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun ; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey; 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe: 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe ; 

There by the moon thro' ranks of trees they paſs, 
Whoſe verdure crown'd their {loping ſides ot graſs. 
It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome, | 


Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 
Yet 


34 The Hermit, | 
Pet (till the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 


Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe, 
The pair arrive: The livery'd ſervants wait, 
Their lord receives them at the pompousgate. 
The table groans with coſtly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. LS 
Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ilk, and heaps of down. 
At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; - | 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh fleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call, + 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſeious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte. 
Then pleas'dandthankful, from thepgrch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe; 
His cup was vaniſh'd ; for in ſecret guiſe | 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 
As one who ſpies a ſerpent in the way, Th 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder d ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear: 
So ſeem'd the fire; when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd, 
He ſtopp'd with ſilence, walk'd with trembling 


heart, | 


And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
Murm'ring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing fkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 

And beaſts to covert {cud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 
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"Twas built with turrets, on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around ; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind' and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 

As near the miſer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew, 

The nimble light'ning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in-vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
("Twas then, his threſhold firſt receiv'd a guett) 
Slow-creaking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair ; 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's tervour thro” their limbs recals: 
Bread of the coarſeſt ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With {till remark the pond'ring Hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; ; 
And why ſhou'd fuch, within himſelf, he cry'd, 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide * 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In ev'ry ſettling feature of his face; 1 
When from his veſt the young companion bore, 
That cup, the ha landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl 
The {tinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 

The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky ;- 

A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, chear the day: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 


And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate, 
; . While 
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Dteeteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 


| Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with mode 


A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 


When the grave houſehold round his hall repair, 


e flies, but trergbling fails to fly with ſpeed. 


36 The Hermit, 
While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom 
25 wrought, a 
With all the travel of uncertain thought; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
T was there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 


Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, 


Nou night's dim ſhades again involve the "4 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 


The ſoil improv'd around the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, vor idly great: 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 


Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the #5 a eet: 

i guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a grudging hearty 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part ; 
From him you come, for him accept it here, 


He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed, 


Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept, 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck: The landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grow black, and gaſp'd and dy'd. 
Horror of horrors! what! his only ſon! 8 
How look d our Hermit when the fact was done? 
Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, cou'd more aſſault his heart. 
Confus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
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His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 


Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew'd the way: 
A river croſs'd the path ; the paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find; the ſervant went before; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply d, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide, 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleſs guide, and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifis his head, | 
Then flaſhing turns, and ſinks among the dead. 
Wild, ſparklingrageinflames the Hermit's eyes, 
He burſts the ok of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch,—but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face-grew more ſerenely ſweet, 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 


Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 


Celeſtial odours breathe thro' purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colour glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form etherial burſts upon his ſight, 


And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Tho! loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surpriſe in Renee chains his words ſuſpends, 
And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 

But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 
(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 

Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne : 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commiſſion'd, I forſook the ſky, 

Nay, ceaſe to kneel Thy fellow-fervant I. 
Then know the truth of government divine, 


And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 


The Maker juſtly claims that world he made, 
In this the right of providence is laid; 
* ä Its 
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Its ſacred majeſty thro' all depends _ 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 

*Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 

The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, | 

Your actions uſes, nor controuls your will, 
| * the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. _ 
| V hat ſtrange. events can ſtrike with more ſurprife, 

Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wand'ring eyes. 

Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt, 

And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt! 

The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 

Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good, 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets ſhine, 

And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtoms loſt, 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 

The mean, ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er moy'd in duty to the wand'ring-poor ; . 
With him J left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth he views the bowl, 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul, 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, | 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head ; 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
And looſe from droſs, the ſilver ria . 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trod, 

But now the child half-wean'd his heart from God; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 

To what exceſſes had his dotage run? 

But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. 

To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And twas my miniſtry to deal the blow) 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 

Now owns in tears-the.puniſhment was juſt, 

But now had all his fortune felt a wrack, 


Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back; 


. 
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This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! 
Thus Heay'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſtage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew: 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high, 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky ; $ 

The fiery pomp aſcending, left the view; 
The prophet gaz d, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 
Lord! as in Heav'n, on earth, thy will be done. 
Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And pals'd a * 0 piety and 4 872 
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MARIA, 
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Frem Sterne.) 


_ — THEY were the ſweeteſt notes I ever heard; 
and I inſtantly let down the fore-glaſs to hear 
D2 them 
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| . obſerving I was liſtening—— Poor 


yet were ten times ſweeter. It is the evening 


of her hand, but plays that ſervice upon it almoſt 


not help decyphering ſomething in his face above 


40 8 5 Maria, jo | | 
them more diſtintly—'Tis Maria, faid the 


aria, continued he (leaning his body on one 
ſide to let me ſee her, for he was in a line be- 
twixt us,) is fitting upon a bank playing her 
velPern upon her pipe, with her little goat beſide 
er. | 5 8 
The young fellow uttered this with an accent 
and a look ſo perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, 
that I inſtantly made a vow, I would give him a 
1 and twenty ſous piece, when I got to Mou- 
ines. — 2 | 


And who is poor Maria, ſaid 17 
The love and pity of all the villages around us, 
ſaid the poſtilion—it is but three years ago, that 
the ſun did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo quick- 
witted and amiable a maid; and. better fate did 
Maria deſerve, than to have her banns forbid, by 
the intrigues of the curate of thepariſhwho pub- 
lings : TED ee | 
He was going on, when Maria, who had made 
a ſhort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth and 
began the air again—they were the ſame notes ; 


fer vice to the Virgin, ſaid the young man—but 
who has taught her to play it—or how ſhe came 
by her pipe, no one knows; we think that 

eaven has aſſiſted her in both; for ever ſince ſhe 
has been unſettled in her mind, it ſeems her only. 
conſolation— ſhe has never once had the pipe out 


night and day. 3 | 
he poſtilion delivered this with ſo much 
diſcretion and natural eloquence, that I could 


his condition, and ſhould have ſifted out his 
hiſtory, had not poor Maria's taken ſuch full 
poſſeſſion of me. "= 

e 
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We lad got up by this time almoſt to the 
bank where Maria was ſitting; ſhe was in a thin 
white jacket, with her hair, all but two treſſes, 
drawn up into a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves | 
twiſted a little fantaſtically. on one fide—-ſhe was ? 
beautiful; and if I ever felt the full force of 
an honeſt heart-ach, it was the moment. F faw 
her. 1k | | 
od help, her! poor damſe] !. above a 
hundred maſſes, ſaid the poſtilion, have been 
ſaid in the ſeveral pariſh churches and convents 
around, for her, —but without effect; we have 
ſtill hopes, as ſhe is ſenſible for ſhort intervals, 
that the Virgin at laſt will reſtore her to herſelf; 
but her parents, who know her beſt, are hopeleſs 
upon that ſcore, and think her ſenſes are loſt for 
ever. 
As the poſtilion ſpoke this, Maria made a 
cadence ſo melancholy, ſo tender, and queru- 
lous, that I ſprang out of the chaiſe to help her, 
and found myſelf ſitting between her and her 
goat, before I relapſed from my enthuſiaſm, 
Mana looked: wiltfolly: for ſome.-time at 
me, and then at her goat—and then at me—and 
then at her goat again, and fo on alternately — 
Well, MARIA, ſaid I, foftly—What 
- reſemblance do you find? | s 
1 do intreat the candid reader tò believe me, 
that it was from the humbleſt conviction of. 
what a beaſ& man is,—that I aſked the queſtion ; 
and that I would not have let fallen an unſeaſon- 
able pleaſantry in the venerable preſence of 
miſery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever 
Rabelais ſcattered. x | 
Apizu, Maria! Adieu, poor hapleſs damſel! 
—ſome time, but not now, I may hear thy 
ſorrows from thy own lips—but I was deceived ; 
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42 d Maria, 
for that moment ſhe took her pipe, and told me 
ſuch a tale of woe with it, that I roſe up, and 
with broken and irregular ſteps walked foltly to 
my chaiſe. | 
Not in the Speaker.] | 
I never felt what diſtreſs of plenty was in any 
one ſhape till now—to travel it through the 
Bourbonnois, the ſweeteſt. part of France in 
the heyday of the vintage, when Nature is 
pouring her abundance into every one's lap, and 
every eye is lifted up—a- journey through each 
ſtep of which muſic beats time to labour, and all 
her children are rejoicing as they carry in their 
cluſters—to paſs through this with my affections 
flying out, and kindling at every group before 
me——and every one of them was pregnant with 
adventures. | | l 
Juſt Heaven !——it would fill up twent 
_ volumes and, alas! I have but a few ſmall. 
pes left of this to croud it into—and half of 
theſe muſt be taken up with poor Maria, my 
friend, Mr. Shandy, met with near Moulines. 

The ſtory he had told of that diſordered maid 
affected me not a little in the reading; but when 
I got within the neighbourhood where ſhe lived, 
it:returned ſo ſtrongly into my mind, that I could 
not reſiſt an impulſe which prompted me to go 
half a league out of the road, to the village 
where her parents dwelt, to enquire after her. - 

It is going, I own, like the Knight of the 
Woful *Countenance, in queſt of melancholy 
adventures—but I know not how it is, but I am 
never ſo perfectly conſcious of a foul within me, 
as when I am entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door, her looks 
told me the ſtory before ſhe opened her mouth— 
ſhe had loſt her huſband: he had died, ſhe ſaid, 

of anguiſh, for the loſs of Maria's ſenſes about a 
| month 
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month before. She had feared, at firſt, ſhe 
added, that it would have plundered her poor 
girl of what little underſtanding was left—but, 
on the contrary, it had brought her more to her- 
ſelf—ſtill ſhe could not reſt—her poor daughter, 
ſhe ſaid crying, was wandering ſomewhere about 
——— 

Why does my pulſe beat languid as I write 
this? And what made La Fleur; whoſe heart 
ſeemed only to be tuned to joy, to paſs the back 
of his hand twice acroſs his eyes, as the woman 
ſtood and told it? I beckoned to the poſtilion to 

turn back into the road. | e 
When we had got within half a league of 
Moulines, at a little opening of the road leading 
to a thicket, I diſcovered poor Maria fitting 
under a poplar. She was fitting with her 
elbow in, her'lap, and her head leaning on one 
ſide within her hand—a ſmall brook ran at the 
foot of the tree. A 

I bid the poſtilion go on with the chaiſe to 
Moulines——and La Fleur to beſpeak my ſup- 
per—and that I would walk after him. 

She was dreſſed in white, and much as my 
friend deſcribed her, except that her hair hung 
looſe, which before was twiſted within a filk net. 
She had ſuperadded likewiſe to her jacket a pale 
green ribbon, which fell acroſs her ſhoulder to 
the waiſt ; at the end of which hung her pipe. — 
Her goat had been as faithleſs as her lover; and 
ſhe had got a little dog in lieu of him, which ſhe 
kept tied by a ſtring to her girdle ; as I looked at 
her dog ſhe drew him towards her with the ſtring. 
—“ Thou ſhalt not leave me, Silvio, ſaid ſhe. 
I looked in Maria's eyes, and ſaw the was 
thinking more of her father than of her lover, or 
of her little goat: for as ſhe uttered'them, the 
tears trickled down her cheeks, 15 

| at 
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I ſat down cloſe by her, and Maria let me 
wipe them away as they fell, with my handker-. 
chief. I then ſteep'd it in my own—and. then 
in hers again — and as I did it, I felt ſuch un- 
deſcribable emotions within me, as I am ſure 
could not be accounted ſor from any combination 
of matter and motion. i 

I am'poſitive I have a ſoul; nor can all the 
books with which materialiſts have peſtered the 
world, ever convince me of the contrary. 

When Maria had come a little to herſelf, I. 
alked her if ſhe remembered a pale, thin perſon 
of a man, who had ſat down betwixt her and her 

- goat about two years before? She ſaid ſhe was 
_ unſettled much at that time, but remembered it 

upon two acoounts— that ill as ſhe was ſhe faw 
the perſon pitied her; and the next, that her goat 
had ſtolen bis handkerchief, and that ſhe had 


beat him for the theft.—She had waſhed it, ſne 
ſaid, in the brook, and kept it ever {mce in her 
pocket to reſtore it to him, in caſe ſhe ſhould 


ever ſee him again, which, ſhe added, he had 
halt promiſed her. As ſhe told this, ſhe took the 
handkerchief out of her pocket to let me ſee it; 
ſhe had folded it up neatly in a couple of vine 
leaves, tied round with a tendril.—Un opening 
it, I found an S. marked in one of the corners. 
She had ſince that, ſhe told me, ſtrayed as far 
as Rome, and walked round St. Peter's once 
and returned back that ſne found her way alone 
acroſs the Appennines—had travelled over all 
Lombardy witnout. money—and thrgugh the 
flinty roads of Savoy without ſhoes—how ſhe had 
borne it, and how the had got ſupport, ſhe could 
not tell but God tempers the wind, ſaid 
Maria, to the ſhorn lamb. Yo 
Shorn indeed and 10 the quick, ſaid I; and 
waſt thou in my own land, where 1 have a cot- 
B tage, 
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tage, I would take thee to it, and ſhelter thee» 
Thou ſhouldſt eat of my own bread, and drink 
of my own cup would be kind to thy Silvio 
—in all thy weakneſſes and wanderings I could 
ſeek after thee, and bring thee back—when the 
ſun went down I would ſay my prayers, and 
when I had done, thou ſhouldſt play thy evening 
ſong upon thy pipe; nor would the incenſe of 
my ſacrifice be worſe accepted for entering 
Heaven along with a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered- this; 
and Maria obſerving, as I took out my handker- 
chief, that it was ſteeped too much already to be 
of uſe, would needs go to waſh it in the ſtream. 
* And where will you dry it, Maria?” ſaid I 
Lc dry it in my boſom, ſaid ſhe—it will do 
me good.” | 

« And is your heart ſtill ſo warm, Maria?” 
ſaid 1. S 
I touched upon the ſtring on which hung all 
her ſforrows—ſhe looked with wiſtful diſorder for 
ſome time in my face; and then without ſaying 
any thing, took her pipe, and played her ſervice | 
to the Virgio The ſtring I had touched 
ceaſed to vibrate—in a moment or two, Maria 
returned to herſelf—let her pipe fall and 
roſe up. | 

And where are you going, Maria?” faid I 
— She ſaid to Moulines. « Let us go, ſaid I, 
together,” —— Maria put her arm within mine, 
and lengthening the ſtring to let her dog follow— 
in that order we entered Moulines. | 

Though I hate ſalutations and greetings in the 
market-place, yet when we got into the middle 
of this, I ſtopt to take my laſt look and laſt 
farewel of Maria. | 

MARIA, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of 
the firſt order of fine forms—Afflition had 

. touched 
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touched her looks with ſomething that was ſcarce 
earthly—ſtill ſhe was. feminine—and ſo much 
was there about her of all that the heart wiſhes, 
or the eye looks for in woman, that could the 
K traces be ever worn out of her brain, and thoſe 
of Eliza out of mine, ſhe, ſhould net only cat of 
. my bread and drink” of, my cup, but Maria ſhould 
lie in my boſom, and be ynto me as a; daugh- 
- + Tf: N og IF 2 
ADIEvU ; poor luckleſs maiden] imbibe the 
oil and wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger, 
as he journieth on; his way, now pours: into thy 
wounds the Being who has twice bruiſed 
. thee can only bind thee up for ever. | 
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Without a genius learning ſoars in vain; | 
And, without learning, genius ſinks again: 5 
Their force united crowns the ſprightly reign. 


'WIT and Learning were the children of 


Apollo, by different mothers ; Wit was the off- 
ſpring. of Euphroſyne, and reſembled ,. her in 
chearfulneſs and caution. As their mothers 
were rivals, they were bred up by them from 
their birth in habitual oppoſition ; and all means 
were fo inceſſantly employed to impreſs upon 
them a hatred and contempt of each other, that 
though Apollo, who foreſaw the ill effects of 
their diſcord, endeavoured to ſoften them by di- 
viding his regard equally between them, yet his 
impartiality . and kindneſs were without __ ; 

| ; the 
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48 Wit and Learning, : 
the natural animoſity was 2 rooted, having 


been intermingled with their firſt ideas, and was 


confirmed every hour, as freſh opportunities oc- 
curred of exerting it. No ſooner were they of 


age to be received into the apartments of the other 


celeſtials, than Wit began to entertain Venus at 
her toilet, by aping the ſolemnity of Learning; 
and Learning to divert Minerva at her loom, by 
expoſing the blunders and ignorance of Wit. 
Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually 
increaſing, by the encouragement which aw 4 
received from-thoſe whom their mothers had per- 


ſuaded to patroniſe and ſupport them; and 


longed to be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not 
ſo much for the hope of gaining honour, as of 
excluding a rival from all pretenſions to regard, 
and of putting an everlaſting ſtop to the progreſs 
of that influence which either believed the other 
to have obtained by mean arts and falſe ap- 
pearances. ; | | 
At laſt the day came when they were both, 


with the uſual ſolemnities, received into the claſs 


of fuperior deities, and allowed to taſte near 
from the hand of Hebe. But from that hour 
Concord loſt her authority at the table of Jupiter. 
The rivals, animated by their new dignity, and 
incited by the alternate applauſes of the aſſociate 


powers, haraſſed each other by inceſſant conteſts, 
with ſuch a regular viciſſitude of victory, that 


neither was depreſſed. ._. 

It was obſervable, that, at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the ſide of 
Wit; and that, at the firſt ſallies, the whole 


aſſembly ſparkled, according to Homer's ex- 
| 2 with unextinguiſhable merriment. But 


arning would reſerve her ſtrength till the burſt 


of applauſe was over, and the languor with 


which the violence of joy is always ſucceeded, 
. e began 
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began to promiſe more calm and patient at- 

' tention. She then attempted her defence; and, 
by comparing one part of her antagoniſt's ob- 
jections with another, commonly made him con- 
fute himſelf ; or by ſhewing how ſmall a part of 
the queſtion he had taken into his view, proved 
that his opinion could have no weight. The 
audience began gradually to lay aſide their pre- 
poſſeſſions ; and roſe, at laſt, with great vene- 
ration for Learning, but with greater kindneſs 
for Wit, . ee f 

' Their conduct was, whenever they deſired to 
recommend themſelves to diſtinction, entirely 
oppoſite. Wit was daring and adventurous; 
Learning cautious and deliberate. Wit thought 

nothing reproachful but dulneſs; Learning was 

afraid of no imputation but that of error. Wit 
anſwered before he underſtood, leſt his quickneſs 
of apprehenſion ſhould be queſtioned ; Learning 

. where there was no difficulty, leſt any 

inſidious ſophifm ſhould lie undiſcovered. Wit 

perplexed every debate by rapidity and con- 
fuſion ; Learning tired the hearers with endleſs 
diſtinctions, and prolonged the diſpute without 
advantage, by proving that which never was de- 
nied. it, in hopes of ſhining, would venture 
to produce what he had not conſidered, and of- 
ten ſucceeded beyond his own expeQat:on, by 
following the train of a lucky thought; Learning 
would reject every new notion, for fear of being 
entangled in conſequences which ſhe could not 
foreſee, and was often hindered, by her caution, 
from preſſing her advantages and ſubduing her 

opponent. YE 7 

oth had prejudices, which in ſome degree 

' hindered their progreſs towards perfection, and 

left them -open to attacks. Novelty was the 

darling of Wit, and Antiquity of Learning. 
„„ 
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50 Wit and Learning, | 
To Wit, all that was new was ſpecious; to 
Learning, whatever was ancient was venerable. 


Wit, however, ſeldom failed to divert thoſe 


whom he could not. convince, and to convince 
was not often his ambition; Learning always 
ſupported her opinion with ſo many collateral 
truths, that when the cauſe was decided againſt 
her, her arguments were remembered with ad- 
miration. 3 | 

Nothing was more common, on either ſide, 
than to quit their proper characters, and to ye 
for a complete conqueſt by the uſe of the 
weapons which had been employed againſt them. 
Wit would. ſometimes. labour a ſyllogiſm, and 
Learning diſtort her features with a jeſt ; but 


they always ſuffered by the experiment, and be- 


trayed themſelves to confutation or contempt. 
The ſeriouſneſs of Wit was without dignity, and 
the merriment of Learning without vivacity. | 

© Their. conteſts, by long continuance, grew at 
laſt important, and the divinities broke into 

arties. Wit was taken into protection of the 
. ughter-loving Venus, had a retinue allowed, 


him of Smiles and, Jeſts, and was often per- 


mitted to dance among, the Graces. ' Learning 
ſtill - continued the favourite of Minerva, 5 
ſeldom went out of her palace without, a train of 
the ſeverer virtues, Chaſtity, Temperance, For- 
titude, and Labour; Wit, cohabiting with 


Malice, had a ſon named. Satyr, who followed 


him, carrying a quiver filled - with 1 
arrows, which, where they once drew blood, 
could by no ſkill ever be extracted. Theſe ar- 


rows he frequently ſhot at Learning, when ſhe 
was moſt earneſtly or uſefully employed, engaged 


in abſtruſe enquiries, or giving inſtructions to 
her followers. Minerva, therefore, deputed Cri- 


ticiſm to her aid, who generally broke the point 


of 
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of Satyr's arrows, turned them aſide, or retorted 
them on himſelf. . : 

Jupiter was at laſt angry, that the peace; of the 
heavenly regions ſhould be in perpetual danger 
of violation, and reſolved to diſmiſs theſe trouble- 
ſome antagoniſts to the lower world. Hither, 
therefore, they came, and carried on their ancient 
quarrel among mortals; nor was either lon 
without zealous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, 
captivated the young; and Learning, by her 
authority, influenced the old, Their power 
quickly appeared by very eminent effects ; theatres 
were built for the reception of Wit, and colleges 
endowed for the reſidence of Learning. Each 
party endeavoured to outvie-the other in coſt and 
magnificence, and to propagate an opinion, that 
it was neceſſary, from the firſt entrance into life, 
to enliſt in one of the factions; and that none 
could hope for the regard of either divinity 
who had once entered the temple of the rival 
power. 5 | | | 

There were indeed a claſs of mortals, by 
whom Wit and Learning were equally diſre- 
.garded: theſe were the devotees of Plutus, the 
god of riches; among theſe it ſeldom happened 
that the gaiety of Wit could raiſe a ſmile, or 
the eloquence of Learning procure attention, In 
revenge of this contempt, they agreed to incite 
their followers againſt them; but the forces that 
were ſent on thoſe expeditions frequently be- 
trayed their truſt; and, in contempt of the 
orders which-they had received, flattered the rich 
in public, while they ſcorned them in their 
hearts; and when by this treachery they had ob- 
tained the favour of Plutus, affected to look with 
an air of ſuperiority on thoſe who ſtill re- 
mained in the ſervice of Wit and Learning. 

Diſguſted. with theſe deſertions, the two 
| ES | rivals, 
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rivals, at the ſame time, petitioned Jupiter for 
re- admiſſion to their native habitations.. Jupiter 
thundered on the right-hand, and they prepared 
to obey the happy ſummons. Wit readily 
ſpread his wings, and ſoared aloft; but not being 
able to ſee far, was bewildered. in the ible 
immenſity of the etherial ſpaces. Learning, 
who knew the way, ſhook her pinions; but for 
want of natural vigour, could only take ſhort 
flights: ſo, after many efforts, they both ſunk 
again to the ground, and learned, from their 
mutual diſtreſs, the neceſſity of union. They 
therefore joined their hands, and renewed their 
flight: Learning was borne up by the vigour of 
Wit, and Wit guided by the perſpicacity of 
Learning. . They ſoon reached the dwellings of 
ſupiter, and were ſo endeared to each other, that 
they lived afterwards in perpetual concord. Wit 
perſuaded Learning to converſe with the Graces, 
and Learning engaged Wit in the (ſervice of the 
Virtues. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every ban- 
quet by their preſence. They ſoon aſter married, 
at the command of Jupiter, and had a numerous 
progeny of Arts and Sciences, | 
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OMAR, the hermit of the mountain Aubu- 
kabis, which rifes on the eaſt of Mecca, and 
overlooks the city, found one evening a man ſit- 
ting penſive and alone, within a few paces of his 
cell. Omar regarded him with attention, and 
perceived that his looks were wild and haggard, 
and that his body was feeble and emaciated: the 
man alſo ſeemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on Omar zy but 
ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind, that his eye 
did not immediately take coghizance of its öb- 
ject. In the moment of recollection he ſtarted. 
as om dream; he covered his face in con- 
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fuſion, and bowed himſelf to the ground. Son 
of affliction, (ſaid Omar) who art thou, and 
what is thy diſtreſs? © My name (replied the 
ſtranger) is Haſſan, and I am a native of this 
city: the angel of adverſity has laid his hand 
upon me, and the wretch whom thine eye com- 
gs = thou canſt not deliver.“ “To de- 
wer thee (ſaid Omar) belongs to Him only, 
from whom we ſhauld receive with humility both 
good and evil: yet hide not thy life from me; for 
the burthen which I cannot remove, I may at 


leaſt enable thee. to ſuſtain.” Haſſan fixed his 


eyes upon the ground, and remained ſome time 
ſilent; then fetching a deep ſigh, he looked up 
at 5 hermit, and thus complied with his re- 
queſt. | 1 
It is now ſix years ſince our mighty lord 
the Caliph Almalic (whoſe memory be bleſſed) 
firſt came privately to worſhip in the temple of 
the holy city. The bleſſing which he petitioned 
of the prophet, as the prophet's vicegerent, he 
was diligent to diſpenſe: in the intervals of his 
devotion, therefore, he went about the city, re- 


lieving diſtreſs, and reſtraining oppreſſion: the 


widow ſmiled under his protection, and the 
weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſtained by his 


bounty. I, who dreaded no evil but ſickneſs, 


and expected no good beyond the reward of my 
labour, was ſinging at my work, when Almalic 
entered my dwelling. He looked round with a 
ſmile of complacency; perceiving that though it 
was mean it was neat, and that though 1 was 
poor, I appeared to be content. As his habit 
was that of a pilgrim, I haſtened to receive him 
with ſuch hoſpitality as was in my power; and 
my chearfulneſs was rather increaſed than re- 
ſtrained by his preſence. After he had accepted 
ſome coffee, he aſked me many queſtions; and 

| # though 
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though by my anſwers I always endeavoured to 
excite him to mirth, yet I perceived that he grew 
thoughtful, and eyed me with a placid but fixed 
attention. I ſuſpected that he had ſome know- 
ledge of me, and -therefore enquired his country 
and his name. Haſſan (ſaid he) I have 
raiſed thy curioſity, and it ſhall be ſatisfied; he 


* who now talks with thee is Almalic, the ſove- 


reign of the faithful, whoſe ſeat is the throne of 
Medina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above.“ 
Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with aſtoniſhment, 
though I had ſome doubt of their truth: but Al- 
malic, throwing back his garment, diſcovered 
the peculiarity: of his veſt, and put the ſignet 
upon. his finger. I then ſtarted up, and was 
about to proſtrate myſelf before him, but he pre- 
vented me: Haſſan (ſaid he) forbear; thou art 
greater than I, and from thee I have at once de- 
rived humility and wiſdom.” I anſwered, © Mock 
not thy ſervant, who is as a worm before thee: 
life and death are in thy hand, and happineſs 
and miſery are the daughters of thy will.” Haſ- 
ſan, (he replied) I can no otherwiſe give life 
and happineſs, than by not taking them away: 
thou art thyſelf beyond the reach of my bounty, 
and poſſeſſed of felicity which I can neither 
communicate nor obtain. My influence over . 
others fills my. boſom with perpetual ſolicitude 
and anxiety; and yet my influence over others 
extends only to their vices, whether I would re- 
ward or puniſh, By the bow-ltring, I can re- 
preſs violence and fraud; and by the delegation 
of power, I can transfer the inſatiable withes of 
avarice and ambition from one object to another; 
but with reſpect to virtue, I am impotent: if I 
could reward it, I would reward it in thee, 
Thou art content, and haſt therefore neither 


avarice nor ambition: to exalt thee, would de- 
ſtroy 


bf 
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ſtroy the ſimplicity of thy life, and diminiſh that 
happineſs which I have no power either to in- 
creaſe or to continue.” | 
He then roſe up, and commanding me not to 
_ diſcloſe his fecret, departed. 
As ſoon as I recovered from the confuſion and 
_ aſtoniſhment in which the Caliph left me, I 
began to regret that my behaviour had intercepted |}. 
his bounty; and accuſed that chearfulnefs of 
folly, which was the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now repined at the obſcurity of my 
ſtation, that my ride inſenſibility had per- 
petuated: I neglected my labour, becauſe I de- 
ſpiſed the reward; I ſpent the day in idleneſs, 
forming romantic projects to recover the ad- p 
 vantages which I had loſt; and at night, inſtead 
= - of loſing myſelf in that ſweet-and refreſhing 
ſleep, from which I uſed to riſe with new health, 
chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplendid: 
habits and a numerous retinue of gardens, palaces, 
, _ eunuchs, and women, and waked only to re- 
gret the illuſions that had vaniſhed. My health 
was at length impaired by the inquietude of my 
mind; I fold all my moveables for ſubſiſtence; 
and reſerved only a_ mattraſs, upon which 1 
ſometimes lay from one night to another. 
In the firſt moon of the following year, the 
- Caliph came again to Mecca, with the fame 
| ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpoſes; He was 
1 willing once more to ſee the man, whom he con- 
| ſidered as deriving felicity from himſelf. But he 
found me, not ſinging at my work, ruddy with 
health, and vivid with -chearfulnefs ; but pale 
4 and dejected, fitting on the ground, and chewing 
— opium, which contributed to ſubſtitute the phan- 
wins of imagination for the realities of greatneſs. 
He entered with a kind of joyful impatience in 
his countenance,. which, the moment he beheld 
| 8 me, 
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me, was changed to a mixture of wonder and 
pity. I had often wiſhed for another opportunity 
to addreſs the Caliph; yet I was confounded at 
his preſence, and throwing myſelf at his feet, I 
laid down my head, and was ſpeechleſs. © Haſſan 
(ſaid he) what canſt thou have loſt, whoſe wealth 
was the labour of thine-own hand; and what 
can have made thee ſad, the ſpring of whoſe joy 
was in thy own boſom ? What evil hath befallen 
thee? Speak, and if I can remove it, thou art 
happy. I was now encouraged to look up, and 1 
replied, Let my lord forgive the * | 
of his ſervant, who rather than utter a falſhood, 
would be dumb for ever. I am become wretched 
by the loſs of that which I never poſſeſſed: thou 
haſt raiſed wiſhes, which'indeed I am not worthy | 
thou ſhouldeſt ſatisfy; but why ſhould it be 
thought, that he who was happy in. obſcurity 
and indigence, would not have been rendered 
more happy by eminence and wealth 
When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Almalic 
ſtood ſome moments: in ſuſpenſe, and I con- 
_ tinued'proſtrate before him. Haſſan (ſaid he) 
I perceive, not with indignation, but regret, 
that I miſtook thy character; I now difcover 
avarice and ambition in thy heart, which lay 
torpid only becauſe their objects were too re- 
mote to rouſe them. I cannot therefore inveſt 
thee with authority, becauſe I would not ſubject 
my people to oppreflion, and becauſe I would 
not be compelled to puniſh thee for crimes which 
T firſt enabled thee to commit. But as I have 
taken from. thee that which I cannot reſtore, I 
will at leaſt gratify the wiſhes that I excited, leſt | 
thy heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and thou con- 
tinge, {till a ſtranger to thyſelf. Ariſe, therefore, , 
and follow me.. 
I ſprung from the ground as it were with the 
wings 
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wings of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an ecſtaſy of gratitude and joy; and 
when J went out of my houſe, my heart leaped 
as if I had eſcaped from the den of a lion. I 
followed Almalic to the caravanſera in which he 
lodged ; and after he had fulfilled his vows, he 
took me with him to Medina. He gave me 
an apartment in the Seraglio; I was attended by 
his own ſervants ; my proviſions were ſent from 
his own table; I received every week a ſum 
from his treaſury, which exceeded the moſt ro- 
mantic of my expectations. But I ſoon diſ- 
covered, that no dainty was ſo taſteful as the food 
to which labour procured an appetite ;- no flum- 
bers ſo ſweet, as thoſe which wearineſs invited; 
and no time fo well enjoyed, as that in which 
diligence is expecting its reward. I remembered 
theſe enjoyments with regret; and while I was 
ſighing in the midſt of ſuperfluities, which, 
though they encumbered life, yet I .could not 

give up, they were ſuddenly taken away. 
Almalic, in the midit of the glory of his king» 
dom, and in the full vigour of his life, expired 
ſuddenly in the bath: ſuch, thou knoweſt, was 
the deſtiny which the Almighty had written upon 

his head. n 
His ſon Abubekir, who ſucceeded to the 
throne, was incenſed againſt me, by ſome who 
regarded me at once with contempt and envy; 
he ſuddenly withdrew my penſion, and com- 
manded that I ſhould be expelled the palace; a 
command which my enemies executed with fo 
much rigour, that within twelve. hours I found 
myſelf in the ſtreets of Medina, indigent and 
friendleſs, expoſed to hunger and deriſion, with 
- all the habits of luxury, and ſenſibility of pride. 
„Ol let not thy heart deſpiſe me, thou whom ex- 
perience has not taught, that it is miſery to hats 
th : that 
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that which it is not happineſs to poſſeſs. O! that 
for me, this leſſon had not been written on the 


tablets of Providence! I have travelled from 


Medina to Mecca; but I cannot fly from my- 


ſelf. How different are the ſtates in which I. 
have been placed! The remembrance of both is 


bitter ; for the pleaſures of neither can return.” — 
Haſfan having thus ended his ſtory, ſmote his 
hands together, and Jooking upward, burſt into 
tears. 3 
1 Omar, having waited till this agony was paſt, 
went to him, and taking him by the hand, My 
ſon, (ſaid he) more is yet in thy power than Al- 
malic could give, or Abubekir take away. The 
leſſon of thy life the prophet has in mercy ap- 
pointed me to explain. | | 
«© Thou waſt once content with poverty and 
labour, only becauſe they were become habitual 
to thee, and eaſe and affluence were placed be- 
yond thy hope; for when eaſe and affluence ap- 
proached thee, thou waſt content with poverty 
and labour no more. That which then became 
the object, was alſo the bound of thine hope; and 
he, whoſe utmoſt hope is difappointed, muſt in- 


evitably be wretched. If thy ſupreme deſire had 


been the delights of paradiſe, thou wouldeſt not 


have regretted that leſs was not offered. The 


content which was once enjoyed, was but the 
lethargy of the ſoul; and the diſtreſs which is 
now ſuffered, will but quicken it to action. 
Depart, therefore, and be thankful for all things; 


put thy truſt in him, who alone can gratify the 


wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy ſoul with good: 
fix thy hope upon that portion, in compariſon 
of which the world is as the drop of the bucket, 
and the duſt of the balance. Return, my 


ſon, to thy labour; thy food: ſhall again be 


taſteful, and thy reſt ſhall be ſweet: to thy 
| | 5 content 
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content alſo will be added ſtability, when it 
depends not upon that which is poſſeſſed upon 
earth, but upon that which is expected in 
heaven.“ 1 | 

Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of 
Inſtruction impreſſed the counſel of Omar, 
haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the temple of 
the prophet. Peace dawned upon his mind 
like the radiance of the morning; he returned 
to his labour with chearfulneſs; his devotion. 
became fervent and habitual; and the latter 
days of Haſſan were happier than the firſt, 
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I, ZUGIAH,' the ſon of Eühbael, one morn- 
ing ſet out from my grot, according to my daily 
cuſtom, and before the ſun had drank up thedew 
of the fields, in queſt of birds. or beafts, whoſe 
fleſlv I deligned for the nouriſhment of my body. 
Many were the places in which I ſpread my 
ſnares, and tried the expedient of my often. 
faithful bow, yet all to no purpoſe; , What to 
do I was at a loſs; to return to my grot empty-+ 
handed was a vexation, and to Continue y 
purſuit, a fatigue. . 

Thus fituated, I at length determined to 
make another trial of my kill; Accordingly, I 

(2.) 5. ranged 
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ranged and beat about, and after ſome time, to 


my no ſmall pleaſure, eſpied ſome fawn care- 


leſsly ſtrolling down a hill from their dam; I 


laid my nets at the bottom, and hid myſelf with- 
in the trunk of a hollow tree. I held in my 
hand two cords, by which I could pull the net, 
and ſecure the entangled prey. Whe fawn 
making but ſlow advances, gave room to a drow- 
zineſs, which ſoon-overpowering me, I fell into 
a ſleep. . In this ſtate I, thought I ſaw a hollow 
cloud overſpreading the tree in which I had 


placed myſelf, and at the ſame time, I felt 


ſomething forcing'me from the tree, and lifting 
me up into the air. | 

As ſoon as I was raiſed to a pretty conſiderable 
diſtance from the ground, the cloud diſperſed, 
and my eyes had a Full view of the repreſentation 
of two lovely youths with winged feet and ſhoul- 
ders, ſupporting me by the arms, I was at length 
laid at the foot of a mountain, and a being of a 
more auguſt form than human,  prefented him- 
ſelf before me. He approached me with an air 
of kindneſs, and raiſing me from the ground, 


ſaid; Son of care, be not affrighted, thou art 


in the guardianſhip of a perſon who ſhall protect 

thee from all injuries; come, follow me, and 

thou ſhalt learn to be wiſe.” "TTY 
Benevolent being, ſaid I, before I give ear to 


— 


"your leffon of wiſdom, tent me where I am, and 


What will become of me. Know Zugiah, 
anſwered he, calling me by my name, that thou 
art in the land of the Uncertainty of Human 
Life," it is not given me. farther to reſolve thee 


_ thy demand; content thyſelf therefore, with thy 


preſetit lot, and reſt fatisfied, that no danger 
thall overtake thee, whilſt thou art guarded by 
my protection. My divine protector immedi- 
ately turned from me, and walked on.— fol- 
Fe.” lowed 
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. Jowed him, and in a little time after, paſling a 
mountain that lay in our way, I was in view, I 
thought, of a very large city. I was informed, to 
my no ſmall ſurpriſe, that it was not a city, and 
my conductor adviſed me to paſs by every par- 
ticular without regarding them, and to aſk him 
2 queſtigns until he ſtopped and deſired me to 
ak. 
a We ſoon came before a ſpacious gate, which 
the porter, without any knocking or calling on 
our ſide, quickly opened, Ibe porter was 
enough to frighten me out of my ſenſes, his neck 
branching out into three heads. My conductor 
quickly paſſed through the gate, and I after him; 
and as ſoon as he had got to a ſmall diſtance from 
it, he my ſhort, and deſired me to ſurvey, 
on every ſide, all the objects that came within 
the verge of my light. | | 
._ Eager to ſatisfy my curioſity to the full, I 
. beſtowed upon the porter my firſt attention. 
Already he had-barred the folding doors of the 
gate. He held in his left hand an hour-glaſs, 
and in his right, a clue of round and pretty thick 
thread. | ; 
The gate, through which thou haſt entered, 
obſerved my conductor, is the gate of Life; the 
* of this gate is Time; the three heads 
Time has, impart his duration of the world, in 
what is paſt, in what is preſent, and in what 
is to come. The hour-glaſs, which Time holds 
in one hand, ſerves to meaſure the continuance 
of the world from its beginning to its end, ſo 
many hours making a day, and To many days a 
year. The clue of thread, in the other hand, is 
the thread of life, of which every living creature 
receives a portion, more or leſs. 
«© With reſpect to life and its uncertainties, I 
wiſh you to remember, that man's infancy and 
| F 2 childhood 
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childhood are helpleſs, his youth is full of fol- 
lies and madneſs, his manhood of cares, and his 
old age of infirmities. Sometimes his days are 
nipped in the bud, ſometimes in the bloſſom, 
ſometimes in maturity, and ever and always 
when paſſed maturity, Take him for all and 
all, his whole duration is but an empty ſhadow, 
a troubleſome dream, a bubble puffed with a 
little air; or what has a more exact alluſion to 
his life, be is like the blooming graſs of the 
field in the morning, which the mower cuts 
down at noon, and ſees withered in the evening. 
Amongſt the many cauſes of the uncertainty of 
life, intemperance may juſtly be ſaid to haſten 
death more , than' any other cauſe; ſome there 
are, however, who reckon a great number of 
years, and even ſmile with complacency in the 
evening of their days, on the ſprightlineſs of 
their. bodies, but thoſe only can expect it, who 
live up to the regularity that temperance pre- 
ſcribes. Providence has alfo ordained, as a leſſon 
to others, that ſomie ſhould die young, that vice 
may not corrupt their hearts; others are per- 
mitted to live long, and even perhaps in the 
exerciſe of murders, rapines, and all ſorts of 


villainy, but they are only fatted like victims for 


a ſacrifice; the ax hangs over their heads, and 
when their impiety is brought to the height, the 
unerring blow wilt leave death in the wound. 
The courfe of nature is an immutable continu- 
ation of the everlaſting order, diſpoſing of all 
things for the beſt, giving virtue its reward, and 
vice its puniſhment.” | * 
My conductor at the end of this ſpeech led me 
towards another gate, which he told me, was, 
called the gate of the regions of Death; we 
entered the ſame, and found it to be a temple full 
of monumental remembrances and inſcriptions » 
mY - thoſe 
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thoſe who had lived. He entered into the vanity 
of erecting ſuch magnificent pieces of ſculpture, 
which time would alſo in the end reduce to 
aſhes, and even the temple itſelf, which he ſaid 
might be effected by ſome ſudden” cauſe; at this 
moment the building became agitated, as by an 
earthquake, and the thoughts of its immediate 
diſſolution raiſed ſuch agitations in my mind, 
that they awakened- me from the ſleep I had 

_ yielded to, when I ſeated myſelf in the trunk of 
the tree, and at the ſame -nſtant I felt ſomethin 
violently pulling me by the hand. I look 
out to know what was the matter, and found 
that a fawn had entangled itſelf within my ſnare, 

the ends of which I had twiſted about my hand. 
I ran and ſecured my prey, and returned with 
glee to my grot, from whence I had ſet out. 
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* Miſs Arkin. 
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Ap ELIICHTrUlL pleaſant evening ſuc- 


ceeding a ſultry ſummer- day, invited me to take 


a ſolitary walk; and leaving the duſt of the high- 
way, I tell into a path which led to a pleaſant 
little valley watered by a ſmall meandering 
brook. The meadow-ground on its banks had 


been lately mown, and the new graſs was ſpring- B 


ing up with a lively verdure. The brook was 
| ö hid 
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hid in ſeveral places by ſhrubs that grew on each 
fide, and intermingled their branches. The 
ſides of the valley were roughened' by ſmall ir- 
regular thickets; and the whole ſcene: had an air 
. of ſolitude and retirement, uncommon in the 

' neighbourhood: of a popular town. The Duke 
of Bridgewater's canal croſſed the valley, high 
raiſed on a mound of earth, which preſerved a 
level with the elevated ground on each fide, An 
arched road was carried under it, beneath which 
the brook that ran along the valley was conveyed 
by a ſubterraneous paſſage, I threw myſelf 
upon a green bank, ſhaded by a leafy thicket, 
and reſting my head upon my hand, after a wel- 
come indolence had overcome my ſenſes, I 
ſaw, with the eyes of fancy, the following 
loens:!.: (ts . F 

Ihe firm-built fide of the aqueduct ſuddenly 
opened, and a gigantic form iſſued forth, which 
I ſoon diſcovered: to be the. Genius of the Canal. 
He was clad in a cloſe garment of a ruſſet hue, 
A mural crown, indented with battlements, ſur- 
rounded his brow. His naked feet were diſ- 
coloured with clay. On his left ſhoulder he 
bore a huge pick-ax; and in his right hand he 
held certain inſtruments, uſed in ſurveying! and 
levelling. His looks were thoughtful, and his 
features harſh, The breach through which he 
proceeded, inſtantly cloſed; and with a heavy 
tread he advanced into the valley. As he ap- 
proached the brook, the Deity of the Stream 
aroſe to meet him. He was habited in a 3 

reen mantle, and the clear drops fell from his 
N hair, which was encircled with a wreath of 
water lily, inter woven with ſweet ſcented flags. 
An angling rod ſupported us ſteps. 'I he Ge- 
nius of the Canal eyed him with a contemptuous 
look, and in a hoarſe voice thus began: 


« Hence, 


* 


68 The Genius of the Canal, and 
« Hence, ignoble rill! with thy ſcanty tri- 
bute to thy lord, the Merſey; nor thus waſte. 
thy almoſt exhauſted urn in lingering windings 
along the vale. Feeble as thine aid is, it will 
not be unacceptable to that maſter ſtream him- 
ſelf; for as J lately croſſed his channel, I per- 
ceived his ſands loaded with ſtranded veſſels. I 
ſaw, and pitied him, for undertaking a taſk to 
which he is unequal. But thou, whoſe languid 
current is obſcured by weeds, and interrupted b 
miſhapen pebbles; who loſeſt thyſelf in endleſs 
mazes, remote from any ſound but thy own idle 
gurgling ; how canſt thou ſupport an exiſtence ſo 
contemptible and uſeleſs? For me, the nobleſt 
child of art, who hold 'my unremitting courſe 
from hill to hill, over vales and rivers; who- 
pierce the ſolid rock for my paſſage, and con- 
ne& unknown lands with diſtant ſeas ; wherever 
I appear I am viewed with aſtoniſhment, and 
exulting commerce hails my waves. Behold my 
channel thronged with capacious veſſels for the 
conveyance of merchandiſe, and ſplendid barges. 
for the uſe and pleaſure of travellers ; my banks 
crowned with airy bridges and huge warehouſes,. 
and echoing 'with the buſy ſounds of induſtry. 
Pay then the homage due from floth and ob- 
- ſecurity to grandeur and utility 
« 1 readily acknowledge, (replied the Deity 
of the Brook, in a modeſt accent, ) the ſuperior 
magnificence and more extenſive utility of which 
you fo proudly boaſt; yet, in my humble walk, 
am not void of a praiſe, leſs ſhining} but not 
leſs ſolid than yours. The nymph of this peace- 
ful valley, rendered more fertile and beautiful by 
my ſtream ; the neighbouring ſylvan deities, to ; 
whoſe pleaſure I contribute, will pay a grateful 
teſtimony to my merit. The winding of my 
82 courſe, 
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eourſe, which you ſo much blame, ſerve to dif- 
fuſe over a greater extent of ground the refreſh- 
ment of my waters; and the lovers of natureand 
the Muſes, who are fond of ſtraying on my 
banks, are better pleaſed that the line of beauty 
marks my way, than if, like yours, it were di- 
rected in a ſtraight, unvaried line. They prize 
the irregular wildneſs with which T am decked, 
as the charms of beauteous ſimplicity. What 
you call the weeds which darken and obſcure my 
waves, afford to the botaniſt a pleaſing ſpeculation 
of the works of nature; and the poet and painter 
think the luſtre of my {ſtream greatly improved 
by glittering through them. The pebbles which 
diverſify my bottom, and make theſe ripplings 
in my current, are pleaſing objects to the eye 
of taſte; and my ſimple murmurs are more me- 
lodious to the learned ear, than all the rude noiſes 
of your banks, or even the muſic that reſounds 
from your ſtately barges. If the unfeeling ſons 
of wealth and commerce judge of me by the mere 
ſtandard of uſefulneſs, I may claim no undiſ- 
tinguiſhed rank. While your waters, confined 
in deep channels, or lifted above the vallies, rol! 
on, a uſeleſs burthen to the fields, and only ſub- 
ſervient to the drudgery of bearing temporary 
- merchandiſes, my ſtream will beſtow unvarying 
fertility on the meadows, during the ſummers of 
future ages. Yet I ſcorn to ſubmit my honours 
to the deciſion of thoſe, whoſe hearts are ſhut up 
to taſte and ſentiment. Let me appeal to nohler 
judges. The philoſopher and poet, by whoſe 
labours the human mind is elevated and refined, 
and opened to pleaſures beyond the conception 
of vulgar ſouls, will acknowledge that the elegant 
deities, who preſide over ſimple and natural 
beauty, have inſpired them with their charmin 

and inſtructive ideas. The ſweeteſt and moſt 
majeſtic 
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70 The Genius of the Canal, and the Detty, &c. 


_ _- majeſtic bard that ever ſung, has taken a pride in 


. owning his affection to woods and ſtreams; and 
while the ſtupendous monuments of Roman 
grandeur, the columns which pierced the ſkies, 
and the aqueducts which poured their waves over 
mountains and vallies, are ſunk in oblivion, the 

, gently winding Minucius ſtill retains his tranquil 

. honours. And when thy glories, proud Genius! 

are loſt and forgotten, when the flood of com- 

merce, which now ſupplies thy urn, is turned 

into another courſe, and has left thy channel dry 

and deſolate, the ſoftly flowing Avon ſhall till 

_ . murmur in ſong, and his banks receive the 

homage of all who are beloved by Phoebus and 
the Muſes.” - | | 
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IN the ſilver age lived enten the ſon nl 
Truth, endowed with a ſoul capable of con- 
ceiving, refining, enlarging, and exalting the 
ideas which offered ſpontaneous to his mind. He 
was content with a decent manſion; neatneſs and 
elegance vied with each other in che diſpoſition 
of his furniture, and the regularity and decorum 
in which they were Ae, e no Co- 
rinthian pillars, no triumphal arches, golden 
doors, or marble fountains, caught the eye, and 
feaſted it with inſtantaneous delight; yet the 
well · proportioned rooms, the cooling grots, the 

refreſhing 
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refreſhing breezes, and the ſoft murmurs of a 
diſtant caſcade, feaſted all the powers of imagi- 
nation, touched every ſtring of noble ſenſation, 
detained the eye with continued admiration, and 
lulled all care to reſt.” Such was the habitation 
of Sincerity, —Mindful of his father's diQates, 
captivated with the deeds of his progenitors, 
amuſed with viewing things in their natural .ſtate 
as they appear to the diligent and impartial in- 
quirer, intent to be of uſe to mankind,—the 
ſentiments and advice-he gave to others reſulted 
from the dictates of his heart, and that was truth 
itſelf. - His fame was unbounded, it teached far 
and wide, inſomuch that the venerable grey- 


headed ſages frequented his grot, and recounted 


to him the feats of the Gods. The fathers 
liſtened with youthful attention tothe inſtructions 
which he gave their children for keeping their 


young minds fixed on good things, and guiding 


their ſteps in the right way; and the young liſped 
his ſentiments, and echoed his tales at every 
brook.— Though all the actions of Sincerity were 
ood, yet ſtill” was there ſomething wanting. 
he age in which he lived had greatly degene- 


rated from that of his father, which was the 


golden one. 


The nobles in the time of Sincerity preferred 
magnificence of apparel, the ſplendour of villas, 


and a multitude of domeſtics, to magnanimity of 
ſoul, the parent of every virtue. Inſtead of a 
ſerene placid look, the attendant on a good mind, 
they put on the mirth of a bacchanalian; and the 


pPghrenzy of a Bellona. Inſtead of covering their 


tables in the plain and healthful manner in which 
they formerly were, with the fruits of Ceres, the 
libations of Bacchus, the gifts of Flora and Po- 
mona, they now ſpread them with the poiſons of 
a foreign name, the inſipids of another dune 
an 
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and the unpalatable fruits of an enemy's vine- 


yard, To this way of life Sincerity was much 


averſe. When he beheld their pageantry he 
ſhook his head, when he was invited to their 


manſions he freely refuſed, and. rebuked them 


for their boiſterous revelling with a look that 
ſpoke the ſerenity of his temper. Their minds 


too grovelling diſreliſhed reproof, their actions 


being fo. contrary to his, obliged him by his 
freedom of ſpeech to expoſe their folly, which 

cauſed them to ſhun and deſpiſe him. Thus the 
good man being grieved at their blindneſs, and 
imagining that his advice and practice might be 
too rigid ever to reclaim them from their liberti- 
niſm, reſolved, if poſſible, to fix on ſome ex- 
 pedient, whereby his ſeverity might be tempered, 
and their voracity appeaſed. After ſpending 
ſome ſhort time in deliberating what plan to fix 
on, he at length determined to ſeek ſome lovely 
fair, whoſe native ſoftnefs might melt his 
heart, and whoſe velvet tongue might teach him 
to convey his inſtructions in ſuch manner that 
they ſhould be uſeful ; he ſought not long. When 
the piercing ſun had nearly finiſhed his diurnal 
round, and the cool breezes began to fan his 
ſcorching fire, Sincerity as was uſual went to 
take his evening walk; and the ſweet retirement 
of a mazy wood enticed him to make it' a par- 
taker of his meditating tour: by the ſame en- 


_ ticement a damſel, whoſe graceful mien beſpoke 


her ſomething heavenly, and whoſe' golden locks 
in eaſy ringlets ſhaded the charms of her more 
lovely neck, was attracted to enjoy the ſweet 
tranquility of this ſolitary ſpot ; chance directed 
each their courſe to take in the ſame path, When 
they met, Sincerity was not a little ſtruck with 
the beauty of her perſon, and the ſweetneſs of 
' hex. countenance, was was ruddy as Aurora, 
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3 The Origin of Piliteneſs, 


like Juno fair, bewitching as Venus, and as 
Pallas beſpeaking. She was called Moderation. 
When ſhe ſpoke, charms innumerable iſſued 
from her lips. Her voice was more tuneful than 
Cytherea's, and her figure more graceful than 
Melpomene's. Her, Sincerity (after a little 
time ſpent in courtſhip) married. She was the 
means. of recovering his loſt credit. She by her 
ſoothing language feed more than he could 
ever do by his ſharp expreſſions; and by her 
tales and ſongs of wars and warlike men, of 
heroes and of gods, lulled the paſſions of thoſe, 
whom Sincerity alone could never overcome; 
diſſipated their hate, and attracted their admi- 
ration, inſomuch, that when ſhe had done 
ſpeaking, they liſtened as though ſhe ſpake. 

his couple were bleſſed with a daughter, whom 
they named Politeneſs. She is the ſame with 


complaiſance or civility, Her they carefully 


educated, ſhe inherited the virtues of her parents, 
Joining her father's auſterity with her mother's 
ſoftneſs and compaſſion, She was univerſally 
admired. Her words, though fofter than oil, 
were ſharper than. a two-edged ſword. Her re- 
proofs were diſguiſed, and yet had their wiſhed- 
for end, and her admiration was as diſtant from 


flattery, as the north is from the ſouth. Her 


obſervations gently paſſed through the paſſions, 
ſlowly ſlid by the gale, but imperceptibly ſtuck 
in the heart, where they worked with unre- 
mitting ardour. She was too, excellent | to be 
copied. She has a liſter of illegitimate birth, 
known by her fantaſtic habits, and who is always 
moſt inclined to ſhew her kindneſs when ſhe 
means to deceive. Politeneſs, being diſpleaſed 
with the admiration beſtowed on the falſe one, 


took flight from the place of her nativity, with an 


intent to live in ſome recluſe part of the world; 
| 9 but 
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but in her ſolitary retirement ſhe found herſelf 
aukward, and her accompliſhments uſeleſs ; and 
ſhe ſoon began to reflect on the moſt eligible 
means whereby ſhe could again introduce herſelf 
into the buſy world; ſhe at length reſolved to 
vilit the cottages of the poor, and the manſions 
of the great; in the former ſhe ofterr found Ci- 
vility, which had not been cultivated into Polite- 
neſs; and in, the latter, Politeneſs joined with 
Civility in a juſt proportion. 

She continued to viſit each by turns as oppor- 
tunities offered; and was never more diſguited, 
than when the found thoſe, whoſe fituation in 

life required Politeneſs, to be deſtitute of her 
qualifications, e 415 
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A DREAM. 


E From Dr. Jobuſon. 98 n 


ll HAD lately a very remarkable dream, 
which made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that 


I remember it every word; methought I was in 
the midſt of a very entertaining ſet of company, 
and extremely delighted in attending to a lively 
converſation, when on a ſudden I perceived one 
of the moſt ſhocking figures imagination can 
frame, advancing towards me. She was dreſſed 
in black, her ſkin was contracted into a thouſand 
wrinkles, her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livid as the countenance 
of death. Her looks were filled with terror and 
et | unrelenting 
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unrelenting ſeverity, and her hand armed with 
- whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon as ſhe came near, 
with a horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my 


very blood, ſhe bid me follow her. 


I obeyed, 


and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet with 
briars and thorns, into à deep ſolitary valley. 
Wherever ſhe paſſed the fading verdure withered 
beneath her ſteps; her peſtilential breath infected 
the air with malignant vapours, obſcured the 
luſtre of the ſun, and involved the fair face of 


heaven in univerſal 


gloom. 


Diſmal howlings 


reſounded through the foreſt; from every baleful 
tree the night raven uttered his dreadful note, 
and the proſpect was filled with deſolation and 


horror. 


In the midſt of this tremendous ſcene, 


my execrable guide addreſſed me in the following 


manner: 


Retire with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, 
from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, 
aud learn that pleaſure was not deſigned the 
portion of human life. : 
mourn and to be wretched; this is the condition 
of all below the ſtars, and whoever endeavours 
to oppoſe it, acts in contradiction to the will of + 
Fly then from the fatal enchantments 
of youth and ſocial delight, and here conſecrate 
the ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe. 
Miſery is the duty of all ſublunary beings, and 
every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who 
is to be worſhipped only by the mortification of 
every ſenſe of pleaſure, and the everlaſting exer- 
ciſe of ſighs and tears.“ 

This melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my 
ſpirits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle 


Heaven. 


of joy within me. 


Man was born to 


I threw myſelf beneath a 


blaſted yew, where the winds blew cold and dif- 
mal round my head, and dreadful apprehenſions 


chilled my heart. 


63 


Here I reſolved to lie till the 


hand 
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hand of death, which I impatiently invoked, 
ſhould put an end to the miſeries of a life ſo de- 
' plorably wretched. In this ſad ſituation I ſpied 
on one hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe 
heavy waves rolled on in a flow ſullen murmur. 
Here I determined to plunge, and was juſt upon 


the brink, when I found myſelf ſuddenly drawn 


back. I turned about, and was ſurpriſed by the 
ſight of the lovelieſt object I had ever beheld. 
The moſt engaging charms of youth and beauty 
appeared in all her form; effulgent glories 
ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplendours 
were ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion 
and peace. At her approach the frightful ſpec- 
tre, who had before tormented me, vaniſhed 
away, and with her all the horrors ſhe had cauſed. 
The gloomy elouds brightened into chearful 
_ ſunſhine ; the groves recovered their verdure, and 
the whole region looked gay and blooming as the 
garden of Eden. I was quite tranſported at this 
unexpected change, and reviving pleaſure began 
to glad my thoughts, when, with a Jook of inex- 
preilible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer thus 
uttered her divine inſtructions : F 
My name is Religion. I am the offspring 
of Truth and Love, and the parent of Bene- 
volence, Hope and Joy. That monſter, from 
whoſe power I have freed you, is called Super- 
ſtition'; ſhe is the chikl of Diſcontent, and her 
followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus, different 
as we are, ſhe has often the inſolence to aſſume 
my name and character, and ſeduces unhappy 
mortals to think us the ſame, till the at length 
drives them to the borders of deſpair, that 
dreadful abyſs into which you were juſt going to 
link. | 


of the globe, which Heaven has deſtined for - 
| cat 


Look round and ſurvey the various beauties 
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ſeat of the human race, and conſider whether a 
world thus exquiſitely framed could be meant for 


the abode of miſery and pain. For what end 


has the laviſh hand of Providence diffuſed ſuch 


innumerable objects of delight, but that all 
might rejoice in the privilege of exiſtence, and 
be filled with gratitude to the beneficent Author 
of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſſings he has ſent, 
is virtue and obedience; and to reject them 
meerly as means of pleaſure, is pitiable igno- 


rance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite good- 


neſs is the ſource of created exiſtence; the 


proper tendency of every rational being, from 
the higheſt order of raptured ſeraphs, to the 


meaneſt rank of men, is to riſe inceſſantly from 
lower degrees of happineſs to higher. They 
have each faculties aſſigned them for various 


| orders of delight.“ 1 


© What, (cried I) is this the language of Re- 
ligion? Does ſhe lead her votaries through 
flowery paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious 


life? Where are the painful toils of virtue, 


the mortifications of penitents, the ſelf-denying 
exerciſes of ſaints and heroes? 

* The true enjoyments of a reaſonable being, 
(anſwered ſhe mildly) do not confilt in un- 
bounded indulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the 
tumult of paſſions, the —_— of indolence, 
or the flutter of light amuſements. Yielding 
to immoral pleaſure corrupts the mind, living to 
animal and trifling ones, debaſes it; both in 


their degree diſqualify it. for its genuine good, 


and conſign it over to wretchedneſs. Who- 
ever would be really happy, muſt make the dili- 
gent and regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers 
his chief attention, adoring the perfections of his 
Maker, expreſſing good-will to his fellow crea- 
tures, cultivating inward rectitude. 2 
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Jyea his lower faculties he muſt: allow ſuc 


gratifications as will, by refreſhing him, invigo- 
rate his nobler purſuits. In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmingled - felicity 
far ever blooms, joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant ſtream, not need there any 
mound to check its-courſe. Beings, conſcious of 
a frame of mind originally. difeaſed, as all the 
human race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regi- 
men of a ſtricter ſelf- government. Whoever 
has been guilty of voluntary exceſſes muſt 
patiently ſubmit both to the painful workings of 
nature, and needful ſeverities of medicine, in 
order to his cure, Still he is entitled to a 
moderate ſhare of whatever alleviating accom- 
modations this fair manſion of his merciful 
parent affords, conſiſtent with his recovery. 
And in proportion as this recovery advances, the 
livelieſt joy will ſpring from his ſecret ſenſe 


of an amended. and improving heart. So far 
from the horrors of deſpair in the condition even 


of the guilty. Shudder, poor mortal, at the 
thought of the-gulph into Which thou waſt but 
now going to plunge. While the moſt faulty 
have ever encouragement to amend, the more 
innocent ſoul will be ſupported with ſtill ſweeter 
conſolations under all its experience of human 


infirmities; ſupported by the gladdening aſ- 


ſurances that every ſincere endeavour to outgrow 
them, ſhall be aſſiſted, accepted, and rewarded. 
To ſuch a one, the lovelieſt ſelf-abaſement is 
but a deep laid foundation for the moſt elevated 


hopes; ſince they who faithfully examine and 
acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enobled 


under my direction to become what they deſire. 


. 'Fhe chriſtian and the hero are inſeparable; and 


to aſpirings of unaſſuming truſt, and filial con- 


fidence are ſet no bounds. - To him who is 
1 þ | animated 
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animated with a view of obtaining approbation 
from the Sovereign of the univerſe, no diffi- 
<ulty is inſurmountable. © Secure in this pur- 
ſuit of every needful aid, his conflict with the 
ſevereſt pains and trials is little more than the 
vigorous exerciſes of a mind in health. His 
patient * dependance on that Providence which 
looks through all eternity, his filent reſig- 
ation, his ready accommodation of his thoughts 
And behaviour to its inſcrutable ways, is at 
once the molt. excellent ſort of ſelf denial, and 
' a ſource of the moſt exalted tranſports. Society 
is the true ſphere of human virtue. In ſoctal, 
active life, difficulty will perpetually be met 
with, reſtraints of many kinds will be neceſ- 
ſary; and ſtudying to behave right in re- 
ſpe& of theſe, is a diſcipline: of the human 
heart, uſeful to-others, and improving to it- 
ſelf. Soong is no duty, but where it is neceſ- 
fary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor 
pleaſure a crime, but where it ſtrengthens the 

influence of bad inclination, or leſſens the 
generous activity of virtue. The happineſs 
allotted to man in his preſent ſtate is indeed 
faint and low, compared with his immortal 
proſpects, and noble capacities; but yet, what- 
ever portion of it the diſtributing hand of 
Heaven offers' to each individual, is a needful 
ſupport and refreſhment for the preſent mo- 
ment, ſo far as it may hinder the attaining of 
his final deſtination. | 

Return then with me from continual 
miſery to moderate enjoyment, and grateful 
alacrity. Return from the contracted views of 
ſolitude to the proper duties of a relative and 


dependent being. Religion is not confined to 


cells and cloſets, nor reitrained to ſullen retire- 
: | ment, 
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ment, "Theſe are the gloomy doctrines of 
- Superſtition, by which ſhe endeavours to break 
thoſe chains of benevolence and ſocial affection, 
that link the welfare of every particylar with 
that of the whole. Remember, that the greateſt 
hopour you can pay to the Author of your being 
is by ſuch a chearful behaviour, as diſcovers a 
mind ſatisfied with his diſpenſations.' _ 


Here my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going 


to expreſs my acknowledgments for her diſ- 
courſe, when a ring of bells from the neighbour- 
ing village, and a new riſen ſun darting his 
beams through my windows, awaked me. 
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IT was ſome time in the ſummer of that year 
in which Dendermond was taken by the allies, 
which. was about ſeven years before my father 
came into the country, —and about as mary 


after the time, that my uncle Toby and Trim | 


had , privately, decamped from my tather's houſe 
in town, in order to lay ſome of the fineſt 
ſieges to ſome of the fineſt fortified cities in 
Europe, when my uncle Toby was one evening 
getting his ſupper, with 'Trim fitting behind him 
at a ſmall ſideboard, for he would not ſuffer him 
to ſtand, the landlord of a little inn, in the 
village, came into the parlour with an empty 
phial in his hand, to beg a glaſs or two of ſack ; 
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tis for a poor gentleman, I think, of the army, 
ſaid the landlord, who has been taken ill at my 
houſe, four days ago, and has never held up his 
head ſince, or had a deſire to taſte any thing, till 
juſt now, and he has a fancy for a glaſs of ſack 
and a thin toaſt. I think, ſays he, taking his 
hand from his forehead, it would comfort me.— 


If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy ſuch a 


thing, added the landlord, I would almoſt ſteal 
it for the poor- gentleman; he is ſo ill. I hope 
in God he will mend, continued he, we are all 
of us ſo concerned for him. 
Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anſwer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thou ſhalt 
drink the poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of 
ſack thyſelf, and take a couple of bottles, with 
my ſervice, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen more if they will do 
Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord ſnut the door, he is a very com- 
paſſionate fellow, Trim, yet I cannot help enter- 
taining a high opinion of his. gueſt too; here 
muſt be ſomething more than common in him, 


that in ſo ſhort a time, ſhould win ſo much 


upon the affections of his hoſt; and of his whole 
family, added the Corporal, for they are all 


concerned for him. Step after him, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, do Trim, and aſk if he knows his 


name. - 
I have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour with the Corpo- 
ral, but I can aſk his fon again. Has he a ſon 
with him, then? faid my uncle Toby. -— A 
boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age; but the. poor creature has 
taſted almoſt as little as his father; he does 
nothing but mourn and Jament for him night 
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and day: he has not ſtirred from his: bed-fide 
theſe two days. n n 

My uncle laid down his knife and fork, and 
thruſt his plate from before him, as the landlord 
gave him the account; and Prim, without being 
ordered, took it away without ſaying one word, 


* 
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and in a few minutes after, brought him his pipe 
and tobacco. Stay in the room a little, Trim, | i 
ſaid my uncle Toby. After he had lighted his ) | 
pipe, and ſmoaked about a dozen whiffs, Trim [ 


came in front of his maſter . and made his bow; 1 
my uncle Toby ſmoaked on, and ſaid no more. 4 
Corporal, ſaid my uncle Toby, after he had a 
finiſhed his pipe, I have a ost in my head, as 
it is a bad night, of wrapping myſelf up warm 
in my roqueleaur, and paying a viſit to this poor | A 
gentleman. Your honour's roqueleaur, replied | | 
the Corporal, has not been on, fince the night 
before your honour received your wound, when | 
we mounted guard in the trenches: before the ö 
gate of St. Nicholas; and beſides, it is ſo cold h 
and rainy a night, that, what with the roque- 
leaur, and what with the weather, twill be | 
1 
, 


enough to give your honour your death, and 
bring on your honour's torment in your groin: 


I fear fo, replied my uncle Toby, but I am not 

at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the account the 
landlord has given me. I wiſh I had not known | "i 
ſo much of this affair, added my.uncle Toby, or ; 0 
that I had known more of it. How ſhall we W: / 


manage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe your honour, to ' 3 
me, quoth the Corporal ?—T'll take my hat and | 
tick, and go to the Houſe and reconnoitre, and 14 
act accordingly; and 1 will bring your honour 27 "| 
l 
| 


full account in an hour. Thou ſhalt go, Prim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, and here's a ſhilling for 
thee to drink with his ſervant. I ſhall- get it all 
out of him, ſaid the Corporal, ſhutting the door: 
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It was not till my uncle had knocked the aſhes 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim re- 
turned from the inn, and gave him the following 
account.— I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the Corporal, 
of being able to bring back to your honour, an 
kind of intelligence concerning the poor 2 
Lieutenant. Is he then in the army? ſaid my 
uncle Toby. He is, ſaid the Corporal; — and in 
what regiment? ſaid my uncle Toby — I'll 
tell your honour, replied the Corporal, every 
thing ſtraight forward, as I learnt it. Then, 
Trim, I'll fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle 


Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou haſt done; 


ſo fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the window 
ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again. . 
I Qdeſpaired at firſt, ſaid the Corporal, of being 


able to bring back any intelligence to your 


honour, about the Lieutenant and his ſon; for 
when I aſked where his ſervant was, from whom 
I made myſelf ſure of knowing every thing which 
was proper to be aſked, that's a right diſtinc- 
tion, Trim, ſaid my uncle "Toby, —I was 
anſwered, an't pleaſe your honour, that he had 
no ſervant with him z that he had come to the 
inn with hired horſes, which, upon finding him- 
ſelf unable to proceed, (to join, I — 4 the 
regiment) he had diſmiſſed the morning aſter he 


came. —If I get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he 


gave his purſe to his ſon, to pay the man, — we 


can hire horſes from hence. — But alas! the poor 


ntleman will never get away trom hence, ſaid 


- the landlord to me, — foi I heard the death- watch 


all night long; and when he dies, the youth, his 


ſon, will certainly de with him; for he is 


broken- hearted already. | | 
I was hearing this account, continued the 
Corporal, when the youth came into the kit- 
then, to order the thin toaſt, the landlord 2 7 
| | of: 
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of z but I will do it for my father myſelf, ſaid 
the youth. —Pray let me fave you the trouble, 
young gentleman, faid I, taking up a fork for 
that purpoſe, and offering him my chair to fir 
down upon, by the fire, whilſt 1 did it.— I be- 
lieve, fir, hid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe 
him beſt myſelf.— am fure, ſaid I, his honour 
will not like the toaſt the worſe for being toaſted 
by an old ſoldier.— The youth took hold of my 
hand, and inſtantly burit into tears. 
youth! ſaid my uncle Toby, he has been bred up 
in the army from an infant, and the name of a 
. ſoldier, Trim, ſounded in his ears like the name 
ol a friend; I wiſh I had him here.—I never, in 
the longeſt march, ſaid the Corporal, had fo 
| rag a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with 
him for company.—— What could be the matter 
with me, an't pleaſe your honour ? Nothing 11 

the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing 
his noſe, —but that thou art a good-natured fel- 
low. - do 

When -I gave him the toaſt, continued the 


Corporal, I thought it was proper to tell him [_ 


was Captain Shandy's fervant, and that your 
honour (though a ſtranger) was extremely con- 
cerned for his father; and that if there was a: 

thing in your houſe, or cellar, {and thou might i 
have added my purſe too, ſaid my uncie Toby) 
he was heartily welcome to it. — He made a very 
low bow (which was meant to your honour) but 


no anfwer, for his heart was too full, —ſo he 


went up ſtairs with the toaſt ;--I warrant you, 
my dear, faid I, as 1 opened the door, your 
father will be well again. Mr. Vorick's Cu- 
rate was ſmoaking a pipe by the kitchen fire, but 
ſaid not a word good or bad to comfort the youth. 
l thought it wrong, added the Corporal. 
I think ſo too, ſaid my uncle Toby. . 

| „„ | When 


Poor 


$8 r 
When the Lieutenant had taken his glaſs of 
ſack and toaſt, he ſelt himſelf a little revived, and 
ſent down into the kitchen, to let me know, that 
in about ten minutes he ſhould be glad if I would 
- Rep up ſtairs. I believe, ſaid the landlord, he is 
going to ſay his prayers: for there was a book 
laid upon the chair, by his bed-ſide, and as I ſhut 
the door, I ſaw the ſon take up a cuſhion. - 
I thought, ſaid the Curate, that you gentlemen 
of the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid your prayers 
at all. I heard the poor gentleman ſay his 
Mike laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very devout- 
„ and with my own ears, or I could not have 
believed it. Are you ſure of it? replied the Cue 
rate. A ſoldier, an't pleaſe your reverence, 
ſaid I, prays as often (of his -own accord) as a 
parſon; and when he is fighting for his king, and 
for his own life, and for his honour too, - has 
the moſt reaſon to pray to God of any one in the 
whole warld.—It was well ſaid of thee, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby. But when a ſoldier, ſaid - 
I, an't pleaſe your reverence, has been ſtanding 
for twelve hours together in the trenches, up 0 
his knees in cold water, —or engaged, ſaid I, for 
months together, in long and dangerous marches ; 
| * Harralled, perhaps, in his rear to-day ; harr 
= - others to-morrow ; - detached here,——countex- 
manded there; reſting this night upon his arms; 
beat up in his ſhirt the next; benumbed in his 
_ ,joints;—perhaps with ſtraw in his tent to:kneel 
on, muſt fay his prayers when and how he, can. 
l believe, {aid I, for I was piqued, quoth the 
Corporal, for the reputation of the army,—I 1 
believe, and pleaſe your reverence, ſaid |, that 
when a ſoldier gets time to pray, he prays as 
heartily. as a parſon, though not with all his fuſs 
and hypocriſy. —Thou- ſhouldſt not. have _ 
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that, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, for God only 


knows whois a hypocrite, and who is not. 

When I went up, continued the Coyporal, 
into the Lieutenant's room, which I did not do 
till the expiration of ten minutes, he was lying 
in his bed with his head raiſed upon his hand, 
with his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean 
white cambric handkerchief beſide it. The 
youth was juſt ſtooping down to take up the 
cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſed he had been 
kneeling ; the book was laid upon the bed, and 
as he roſe, in taking up the cuſhion with one 
hand, he reached out his other to take it away at 
the ſame time.—Let it remain there, my dear, 
ſaid-the Lieutenant. | 

He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had 
walked up cloſe to his bed-fide.—If you are 
Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſaid he, you mult pre- 
ſent my thanks to your maſter, with my little. 
boy's thanks along with them, for his courteſy to 
me-;—if he was of Leven's—ſaid the Lieutenant. 
I told him your honour was—then, ſaid he, I 
ſerved three campaigns with him in Flanders, 
and remember him, —but 'tis moſt likely, as I 
had not the honour of any acquaintance with 
him, that he knows nothing of me.—You will 
tell him, huwever, that the perſon his good 
nature has laid under obligations to him, is one 
Le Fevre, a Lieutenant in Angus's— But he 
knows me not, ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing; 
—poſlibly he may my ſtory, added he,—pray tell 
the Captain, I was the Enſign at Breda, whofe 
wife was. moſt unfortunately killed with a muſket- 
ſhot, as ſhe lay in my arms in my tent. I 
remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe your honour, 

ſaid I, very well. Do you fo? ſaid he, wiping 

his eyes with his handkerchief, then well may I. 
In ſaying this, he drew a little ring out of his 

F H 3 boſom, 
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go | in Le Feure, : 
boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black {ag 
ere 
Billy, ſaid he; the boy flew-acroſs the room to 
the bed-ſide, and falling down upon his knee, 
took the ring in his hand, and kiſſed it too, —then 


4 his father, and ſat down upon the bed and 
wept. | 
| 85 ſaid my uncle Toby, with a deep ſigh, 


. 


I wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep. 
Your honour, replied Trim, is too much con- 
cerned; ſhall I. pour your honour a glaſs of ſack 
to * pipe? Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 
remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing 


again, the ſtory of the Enſign and his wife, with 


a circumſtance his modeſty omitted; and par- 


ticularly well, that he, as well as ſhe, upon ſome 


account or other, (I forget what) was univerſally 
pitied by che whole regiment ; but finiſh. the 
ſtory thou art upon.———'Tis finiſhed already, 
ſaid the Corporal, for I could ſtay no longer, ſo 
wiſhed his honour a good-night.; young Le 
Fevre roſe. from off the bed, and ſaw me to the 
bottom of the ſtairs, and as we went down to- 
gether, told me, they had come from Ireland, 
and were on their rout to join the regiment in 
Flanders. But alas! ſaid. the Corporal, the 
Lieutenant's laſt day's march is over. — Then 


What is to become of his poor boy? cried my 


uncle Toby. | 

Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my uncle 
Toby to the Corporal, as he was putting, him to 
bed, and I will tell thee in what, Trim, In 
the firſt place, when thou madeſt an offer of my 
ſervices to Le Fevre, as ſickneſs and travelling 
are both expenſive, and thou knoweſt he was but 
a poor Lieutenant, with a ſon to ſubſiſt as well 


as himſelf, out of his pay, - that thou didſt not 
make an offer to him of my purſe; becauſe, * 
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he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, be had 


been as welcome to it as myſelf.— Your honour 


knows, ſaid the Corporal, I had no orders; true, 


uoth-my uncle Toby,—thou didſt very right, 
Frim, as a ſoldier, —but certainly very wrong as 
2 man. ; 


In the ſecond place, for which indeed thou haſt 


the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby,—when 
thou offeredſt him whatever was in my houſe, 


thou ſhouldſt have offered him my houſe too.— . 


A ſick brother officer ſhould have the beſt quar- 
ters, Trim; and if we had him with us, we 
could tend and look to him. Thou art an ex- 
cellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, and what with thy 
care of him, and the old woman's, and his boy's, 


and mine together, we e recover him again 


at once, and ſet him upon his legs. 


In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle 


Toby, ſmiling, he might march. — He will 
never march, an't pleaſe your honour, in this 
world, ſaid the Corporal. He will march, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up from the ſide of 
the bed with one ſhoe off. An't pleaſè your 
honour, ſaid the Corporal, he will never march 
but to his grave. _—He ſhall march, cried my 
uncle Toby, marching the foot which had-a ſhoe 
on, though without advancing an inch; he ſhall 
march to his regiment, — He cannot ſtand it, 
ſaid the Corporal, —He ſhall be ſupported 
then, ſaid my uncle 'Toby.—He'll drop at laſt, 


ſaid the Corporal, and what will become of his 
boy: He ſhall not drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, 


firmly. 


. A-well-o'day,—do what we can for him, faid 


Trim, maintaining his point, the poor ſoul will 
die. He ſhall not die, by G, cried my 
uncle Toby. 1 6 
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The accuſing ſpirit which flew up to heaven's 
chancery with the oath, bluſhed as he gave it 
in- and the recording angel as he wrote it down, 
dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out 
for ever. | | 35 

My uncle Toby went to his bureau, put his 
purſe into his breeches pocket, and having 
ordered the u er to go early in the morn- 
ing for a phylician, he went to-bed, and fell 


FEEDS -.. - | 
The ſun looked bright the morning after, to 
every eye in the village but Le Fevre's and his 


- afflicted ſon's ; the hand of death preſſed heavy 
upon his eye-lids,—and hardly could the wheel 


at the ciſtern turn round its circle, when my 
uncle Toby, who had roſe up an hour before his 


wonted time, -entered the Lieutenant's room, and 
without any preface or apology, fat himſelf. 


down upon the chair by the bed-ſide, and in- 


dependantly of all modes and cuſtoms, opened' 
the curtain in the manner an old friend and' 
brother officer would have done it, and aſked him 


how he did, —how he had reſted in the night, — 


what was his complaint, where was his pain, 
and with- 
out giving him time to anſwer any one of the- 


and what he could do to help him? 


enquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 


which he had concerted with the Corporal the 


ws. before for him. 


ou ſhall go home 3 Le Fevre, ſaid 
e, and we'll ſend 


my uncle Toby, to my hou 
for a doctor, to lee what's the matter, and we'll 


have an apothecary, and the Corporal ſhall be 
your nurſe; and I'll be your ſervant, Le Fevre. 
There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, 


not the effect of familiarity, but the cauſe of it, 


which let you at once into his ſou], and ſhewed- 


you the goodneſs of his nature; to this, there 


Was 
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was ſomething in his looks, and voice, and man- 
ner, ſuperadded, which eternally beckoned to 
the unfortunate to come and take ſhelter under 
him; ſo that my uncle Toby had half finiſhel 
the kind offers he was making to the father, had 
not the ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breaſt of his 
coat, and was pulling it towards him, The 
blood and ſpirits of Le Fevre, which were wax- 
ing cold and flow within him, and were retreat- 
ing to their laſt citadel ; the heart rallied back, 
the film forſook his eyes for a moment, he looked 
up wiſhfully in my uncle Toby's face, then caſt 
a look upon his boy, and that ligament, fine as 
it was, was never broken. Nature inſtantly 


ebb'd again—the film returned to its place,—the 


pulſe fluttered, — ſtopp'd went on—throbb'd— 
fopp d again mov d ſtopp'd ſhall I 


* 4 a 


go on No. | 
The Lieutenant lived but a very few minutes, 
and my uncle Toby, with young * Fevre in his 
hand, attended the poor Lieutenant to his grave. 
When my uncle Toby had turned every thing 
into money, and ſettled all accounts betwixt the 
agent of the regiment and Le Fevre, and betwixt 
Le Fevre and all mankind, there remained no- 
thing more in my uncle Joby's hand, than an 
old regimental coat and a ſword; ſo that my 
uncle Toby found little or no oppoſition from 


the world in taking adminiſtration. "The coat, 


my uncle gave the Corporal; wear it Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold to- 
gether, for the ſake of the 725 Lieutenant. 
And this-—ſaid my uncle Toby, taking up the 


ſword in his hand, and drawing it out of the 


ſcabbard as he ſpoke -— and this, Le Fevre, T'll 
fave tor thee ; tis all that fortune, continued my 
uncle Toby, hanging it upon a crook, and 

| pointing 
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pointing to Pit, ——'tis all that fortune, my dear 
Le Fevre, which God has left thee; but if he 
has given thee a heart to fight thy way with it in 
the world, and thou doeſt it like a man of honour, 
tis enough for us. | 
My uncle Toby ſent him to ſchool, where he 
remained til] he heard the ftory of the Emperor 
ſending his army into Hungary againſt the Turks, 
which kindled a ſpark of Re in his boſom ; he 
left his Greek and Latin without leave, and 


throwing himſelf upon his knees before my 


uncle Toby, begged his father's ſword; my uncle 
Toby took down the ſword from the crook, 
where it had hung untouched ever ſince the 
Lieutenant's death, aud delivered it to the Cor- 

ral to brighten up; and having detained Le 

evre a ſingle fortnight to equip him, and con- 
tract for Ris paſſage to Leghorn, he put the 
ſword into his hand,. — If thou art brave, Le 
Fevre, ſaid my uncle Toby, this will not fail 
thee ; but fortune may; and if ſhe does, added 
my uncle Toby, embracing him, come back 
again to me, Le Fevre, and we will ſhape thee 
another courſe. gt 80 

The greateſt injury could not have oppreſſed 
the heart of Le Fevre, more than my uncle 
Tobpy's paternal kindneſs; he parted from my 


uncle Toby, as the beſt of ſons from the beſt of 


fathers both dropped tears and as my 
uncle Toby gave him his laſt kiſs, he ſlipped 


ſixty guineas, tied up in an old purſe of his 


father's, in which was his mother's Ting, into 
his hand, and bid God bleſs him. 
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OBIDAH, the ſon of Abenſina, left the ca- 
ravanſera early i in the morning, and purſned his 
journey through the plains of Indoſtan. He was 
freſh and vigorous with reſt; he was animated 
with hope; Fe 
ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and law the hills 0 | 

radually riſing before him. As he paſſed along, f 
| his ears were delighted with the morning ſong of 

the bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt 
flutters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with 
dew by groves of ſpices; he ſometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oaks, monarch 
of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle 


fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the 
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was incited by defire ; he walked 


ſpring ; 
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ſpring ; all his ſenſes were gratified, and all care 
was baniſhed from his heart. Thus he went on 
till the ſun approaching his meridian, and the 
increaſing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he then 


looked round about him for ſome more commodi- 


ous path. He ſaw, on his right hand, a grove 
that ſeemed to wave its ſhades as a ſign of invi- 
tation; he entered it, and found the coolneſs and 
verdure irreſiſtibly pleaſant. He: did not, how- 
ever, forget whither he was travelling, but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers, which ap- 
peared to have the ſame direction with the main 
road, and was pleaſed that, by this happy experi- 
ment, he had found means to unite pleaſure with 
buſineſs, and to gain the rewards of diligence 
without ſuffering its fatigues. He therefore {till 
continued to walk, for a time, without the leaſt 
remiſhen of his ardour, except that he was 
ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the muſic of the 
birds, whom the heat had aſſembled in the ſhades ; 
and ſometimes amuſed himfelf with plucking the 
flowers that covered the bank on either ſide, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. At laſt, 
the green path began to decline from its firſt ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thickets, 
cooled with fountains, and murmuring with 
water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, 
and began to conſider whether it were longer ſafe 
to for fake the known and common track; but 
remembering that the heat was now in its greateſt 
violence, and that the plain was duſty and un- 
even, he reſolved to purſue the new path, which 
he ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, and 
to end at laſt in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his folicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind, 
inclined 
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give way to every ſenſation that might ſooth to 
divert him. He liſtened to every echo, he 
mounted every hill for a ſreſh proſpe&, he turned 
aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed himſelf with 
tracing the courſe of a gentle river that rolled 
among the trees, and watered a large region with 
innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe amuſe- 
ments the hours paſſed away uncounted, his devi- 
ations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to travel. He ſtood 
penſive and confuſed, afraid to go forward, leſt 
- ſhould go wrong, yet conſcious that the time 
of loitering was now paſt, While he was thus 
tortured with uncertainty, the ſky was overfpread 
with clouds, the day vaniſhed from before him, 
and a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his head. 
He was now rouſed by his danger to a quick and 

inful remembrance of his folly; he now ſaw 


ow happineſs is loſt when eaſe is conſulted ; he 


lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted 


him to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed 


the petty curioſity that led him on from trifle to 
trifle, While he was thus reflecting, the air 
grew blacker, and a clap of thunder . broke his 
meditation, | | | | 

He now reſolved to do what remained yet in 
his power, to tread back the ground which he 
had paſſed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the 
wood might open into the plain; he proſtrated 
himſelf on the ground, and commended his life 
to the Lord of nature. He roſe with confidence 
and tranquility, and prefſed on with his ſabre in 
his hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in 
motion, and on every hand were heard the ming- 
led howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expi- 
ration; all the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude 


3.5 300 ſurrounded 


inclined him to lay hold of every new object, and 
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ſurrounded him; the winds roared in the woods, 


and the torrents tumbled from the hills. | 
Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered 
through the wild, without knowing whither he 
was going, or whether he was every moment 
drawing nearer to ſafety or to deſtruction, At 
length not fear, but labour, began to overcome 


him; his breath grew ſhort, and his knees 


trembled; and he was on the point of lyin 
down in reſignation of his fate, when he behe!l 
through the brambles the glimmer of a taper. 


He advanced toward the light, and finding that 


it proceeded from the cottage of a Hermit, he 
called humbly -at the door, and obtained ad- 
miſſion. The old man ſet before him ſuch'pro- 
viſions as he had collected for himſelf, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me, (ſaid 
the Hermit) by what chance thou haſt been 
brought hither; I have been now twenty years 
an inhabitant of the wilderneſs, in which I never 


ſaw a man before. Obidah then related the oc- 


currences of his journey, without any conceal- 
ment or palliation. n 
Son, (ſaid the Hermit) let the errors and 


follies, the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink 


deep into thy heart. Remember, my fon, that 
human life is the journey of a day ; we riſe in 


the morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 


expectation; we ſet forward with ſpirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
on a while in the ſtraight road of piety towards 
the manſions of reſt: in a ſhort time we remit 


our fervour, and endeavour to find ſome miti- 


gation of our duty, and ſome more eaſy means of 
obtaining the ſame end; we then relax our 
vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrified with 


cry ing at a diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 


0 ſtancy ; 
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ſtancy; and venture to approach what we reſolve 
never to touch, We thus, (continued the Her- 
mit) enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in 
the ſhades of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, 
and vigilance ſubſides; we are then willing to 
enquire whether another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes 
upon the gardens of pleaſure ; we approach them 
with ſcruple and helitation ; we enter them, but 
ever timorous and trembling, and aiways hope 
to paſs through them without loſing the road of 
virtue, which we for a while keep in our ſight, 
and to Which we propoſe to return: but temp- 
tation ſucceeds temptation, and one compliance 
prepares us for-another ; we in time loſe the hap- 
pineſs of innocence, and ſolace our diſquiet 


with ſenſual gratifications. By degrees we let 


fall the remembrance of our original intention, 
and quit the only adequate object of rational 
de ſire; we entangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge 
ourſelves in luxury, and rove through the 


labyrinths of incunſtancy, till the darkneſs of 


old age begins to invade us, and diſeaſe and 
anxiety obſtruct our way; we then (continued 


the Hermit) look back upon our lives with 


horror, with ſorrow, with repentance; and 
wiſh, but too often vainly wiſh, that we had 

of virtue. Happy are 
they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from thy ex- 
ample not to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that 
though the day is paſt, and their ſtrength is 
waſted, there yet remains one effort to be 
made ; that reformation. is never hopeleſs, nor 
lincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted; that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors ; 
and that he who implores ſtrength and courage 


from above, ſhall find danger and difficulty give 
way before him. Go now, my ſon, to thy re- 


12 pole, 
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poſe, commit thyſelf to the care of omnipotence; 
and, when the morning calls again to toil, begin 


ancw thy arge and thy life.” 
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ters of Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a 
rich Phoenician merchant, named Velaſco, 


whoſe reſidence was at Tyre, the capital ny x 
that kingdom. 

Proſperity, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the 
morning, and chearful as the ſpring; but Ad- 
verſity was ſorrowful and ill-favoured. 

Velaſco -had two ſons, Felix and Uranio. 


They were both bred to the commerce, though 


n educated, abd had lived together from 
their 
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their infancy in the ſtricteſt harmony and friend- 
- ſhip. They, at length, both became enamoured 


with the beauties of Proſperity ; but ſhe avowed 


à reſolution never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, 


from whom ſhe ſaid it was impoſſible for her to 
be long ſeparated, was married at the fame 
time. | 11 
Velaſco obliged them, by his authority, to 
decide their pretenſions by lots; each previouſly 


engaging in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph 


that thould fall to his ſhare. The lots were ac- 


— drawn, and ' Proſperity became the 


wife of Felix, and Adverſity of Uranio. 
Soon after the celebration of theſe nuptials, 
Velaſco died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt 


ſon, Felix, the houſe wherein he dwelt, to- 


gether with the greateſt part of his large fortune 
and effects. a1 
The huſband of Proſperity was ſo tranſported 


with the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties 


of his bride, that he cloathed her in gold and 


Ailver, and adorned her with jewels of ineſti- 


mable value. He built a palace for her in the 
wood; he turned rivers into his gardens, and 
beautified their banks with temples and pavilions. 


He entertained at his table the nobles of the land, 
delighting their ears with muſic, and their eyes 


with magnificence; but his kindred he beheld 
as ſtrangers, and the companions of his youth 
paſſed by him unregarded. His brother alſo 


became hateful in his ſight, and in proceſs. of 


time he ordered the doors of his houſe to be ſhut 
againſt him. {39k 5 
But as the ſtream flows from its channel, and 
Joſes itſelf among the vallies, unleſs confined by 
banks; ſo alſo will the current of fortune be 


_- diffipated, unleſs bounded by ceconomy. Ina 


few years, the eſtate of Felix was. waſted by ex- 


FS - travagance, 
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- travagance, his merchandiſe failed him by neg- 
lect, and his effects were ſeized: by the mercileſs 
hands of creditors. He applied himſelf for ſup- 
port to the nobles and great men whom he had 
feaſted and made preſents to, but his voice was 
as the voice of a ſtranger, and they remembered 
not his face. The friends whom he had neg- 
lected derided him in their turns; his wife alſo 
inſulted him, and turned her back upon him and 
fled. Vet was his heart ſo bewitched with her 
ſorceries, that he purſued her with entreaties, till 
by her haſte to abandon him, her maſk fell off, 
and diſcovered to him, a face as withered and de- 
formed, as before it had appeared youthful and 
engaging. „ 4 
What became of him afterwards, tradition 
docs not relate with: certainty, It is believed 
that he fled into Egypt, and lived precariouſly.on 
the ſcanty benevolence of a few friends who had 
not totally deſerted him, and that he died in a 
_ ſhort time, wretched and an exile. . 
Let us now return to Uranio, who, as we 
have already obſerved, had been driven out of 
doors by his brother Felix. Adverſity, though 
hateful to his heart, and a ſpectre to his eyes, 
was the conſtant attendant upon his ſteps: and to 
aggravate his ſorrow, he received certain intelli- 
5855 that his richeſt veſſel was taken by a Sar- 
inian pirate; that another was loſt upon the 
Lybian coaft; and, to compleat all, that the 
banker with whom the greateſt part of his ready 
money was entruſted, had deſerted his creditors; 
and retired into Sicily. Collecting therefore the 
ſmall remains of his fortune, he bid adieu to 
Tyre, and, led by Adverſity through unfre- 
quented roads, and foreſts overgrown with thick- 
eis, he came at laſt to a ſmall village at the foot 
of a mountain. Here they took up their 2 
. | 5 or 
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for ſome time; and Adverſity, in return for all 
the anxiety he had ſuffered, ſoftening the ſeverity 
of her looks, adminiſtred to him the moſt faith- 
ful council, weaning his heart from the im- 
moderate love of earthly things, and teaching 
him to revere the Gods, and to place his whole 
truſt and happineſs in their government and pro- 
tection. She humanized his ſoul, made him 
modeſt and humble, taught him to compaſſionate 
the diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures, and inclined 
him to relieve them. 5 

« | am ſent, (ſaid ſhe) by the Gods to thoſe 
alone whom they love: for I not only train them 
up by my ſevere diſcipline to future glory, but 
alſo prepare them to receive with a greater reliſh 
all ſuch moderate enjoyments, as are not incon- 
-ſiſtent, with this probationary ſtate, As the 
ſpider, when allailed, feeks ſhelter in its inmoſt 
web, ſo the mind which I afflict, contracts its 
wandering thoughts, and flies for happineſs to 
itſelf. It was I who raiſed the characters of 
Cato, . Socrates. and 'Timoleon, to ſo divine a 
height, and ſet them up as guides and examples 
to every future age. Proſperity, my ſmiling bus 
treacherous ſiſter, too frequently delivers thoſe 
whom ſhe has ſeduced, to be ſcourged by her 
cruel, followers, Anguiſn and Deſpair ; while 
Adverſity never fails to lead thoſe who will be 
inſtructed by her, to the bliſsful habitations of 
Tranquility and Content.” | 
Uranio liſtened to, her words with great at- 
tention; and as he looked earneſtly on her face, 
the deformity of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe, 
By gentle degrees his averſion. to her abated, and 
at laſt, he gave himſelf wholly up to her counſel 
and direction. She would often repeat to him the 
wiſe maxim of the philoſopher, ** That thoſe, 
who want the feweſt things, approach neareſt — 
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the Gods, who want nothing.” She admoniſhed 
him to turn his eyes to the many thouſands be- 
death hin” joſtead of gazing on the few who 
live in pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes 
to the Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches and 
popularity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet 
{tate, an unblameable life, and a death full of 
good hopes. Ne 
Finding him to be every day more and more 
compoſed and reſigned, though neither enamou- 
red of her face, nor delighted with her ſociety, 
ſhe at laſt addreſſed him in the following man- 
ner: | 
« As gold is purged and refined from droſs by 
the fire, ſo is Adverſity ſent by Providence, to 
try and improve the virtue of mortals. The end 
obtained, my taſk is finiſhed ; and 1 now leave 
' you, to go and give an account of my charge. 
Your brother, whoſe lot was Proſperity,” and 
whoſe condition you ſo much envied, after 
having experienced the error of his Choice,' is at 
laſt releaſed by death from the moſt wretched of 
4 Happy has it been for Uranio, that his 
lot was Adverſity, whom if he remembers as he 
ought, his life will be honourable, and his death 
ha bay "It #3 1g 57 e 
4 ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed 
from his ſight. But though her features at that 
moment, inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, 
ſeemed to diſplay a kind of. languiſhing beauty, 
yet as Uranio, in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, 
could never. prevail upon himſelf to love her, he 
neither regretted her departure, nor 'wiſhed' for 
Her return. But though he rejoiced in her ab- 
ſence, he treaſured up her counſels in his heart, 
and grew happy by the practice of them. 
He afterwards betook himſelf again to mer- 
chandiſe; and having in a ſhort time acquired a 
competency 


- 
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competency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of 
life, he retreated to a little farm, which he had 
bonght for that purpoſe, and where he determi- 
ned to continue the remainder of his days. Here 
he employed his time in planting, gardening and 
huſbandry, in quelling all diforderly paſſions, 
and in forming his mind by the leffons of Ad- 
verſity. He took a great delight in a little cell, 
or hermitage, in his garden, which ſtood under a 
tuft of trees, encompaſſed with eglantines and 
honey-ſuckles. Adjoining to it was a cold bath, 
formed by a ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and 
over the door was written in large characters, the 
following inſcription : 


Beneath this maſs-grown roof), within this cell, 
TRUTH, LIBERTY, CONTENT & VIRTUE dell. 
Say you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

What palace can diſplay ſo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age, and died honoured 


and lamented. 
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IN the Chronicles of the Sultans of the Eaſt, 
it is recorded, that when Othman held the rank 
of viſier under a prince of the Saſſanian race, and 
by his faithful councils added ſecurity, Juſtre 
and dignity to the throne, his fon, Muſtapha, 
diſplayed in his early bloom all the virtues which 
could endear him to the beſt of fathers, and 
render him amiable in the eyes of all beholders. 
Achmet, the hermit, who had been called forth 
from his retreat, in order to attend the culti- 
| g vation 
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vation of his tender mind, had taken care to 
ſeaſon him with religion, and to inflame his 
young imagination with the deſire of a fair and 
honeſt fame. The ſage well knew that this 
propenſity would be a ſtrong ſecondary aid to the 
native beauty of virtue, would warm and cheriſh 
his native goodneſs, and invigorate the exertion 
of it. Accordingly, Muſtapha ſoon drew the 
eyes of all men upon him; his conduct was a 
conſtant emanation of | benevolence, and in his 
boſom glowed that intenſe heroic ardour, which 
ſoon after diſtinguiſhed him in the field of 
glorious danger. In a ſhort time he arrived 
to the higheſt degree of popularity; the Sultan 
heaped favours on him in what might be called a 
profuſion of liberality, had not his merit daily 
deſerved it from him. He was delegated with 
unlimited authority to command the armies of 
the Sultan, and from the (confines of Perſia to 
the Indian ocean, he ſoon reduced every thing 
under ſubjection. Though he was yet green in 
years, each tongue was mute in his preſence, 
and before him every eye looked down with a 
kind of reverential awe; he loved the prince, 
who raiſed him to this ſtate of elevation, and by 
the gentleneſs of his manners, he ſoftened that 
envy, which might otherwiſe arife from the 

luſtre of his glory. | | 
While Muſtapha was conſtantly reaping freſh 
laurels, and gratifying his inſatiable love of fame 
by daily acquiſitions of glory, his father at home 
met with a reverſe of fortune. Othman poſ- 
ſeſſed all thoſe qualities which ſhone forth in bis 
ſon, with a more ſtriking luſtre ; and he vainly 
imagined, that in a corrupt, degenerate court, he 
could be great and good with impunity. But 
the ſtorm now gathered heavily in clouds around 
him, and the turbulent tempeſts of jealouſy, 
ambition, 
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ambition, hatred and revenge, environed him 
with a whirlwind more dreadful than that which 
tears up whole continents of ſand in the deſerts 
of Arabia. The grand apartments in his houſe, 
which were formerly filled with a band of 
courtiers, were now empty and forlorn; he was 
diveſted-of-all his honours ; his truſt was taken 
away from him; and, after a ſeries of years 
ſpent in the ſervice of his prince, he was ſtripped 
of every thing but his paternal eſtate; whither 
he withdrew to ſhelter himſelf from an ungrate- 
ful world. 154 8 
In this retirement, Othman, what were your 
thoughts, what were your ſenſations? _'The ſun 
uſhered in a day, void of occupation, and the 


% 


night, a train of a dreams. 


At length his conſtitution received ſuch ſevere 
ſtrokes from a oonſtant ſucceſſion of corroſive 
cares, that he languiſhed under the preſſure, and 
his ſoul ſickened to deſperation. A gloomy 
viſionary light obſcured his eyes with dim ſuf- 


fuſion, and he beheld with joy the approaching 


ſunſet of his days. As he lay languiſhing on the 
bed of ſickneſs, he gave: orders, that his ſon 
might be informed of his ſituation, Muſtapha 
immediately quitted his high command, flew to 
his dying father's languid arms, and in a-guſh 


of tears embraced his agonizing body. Othman, 


with what little ſtrength he had left, raiſed his 


head, and fixing his faded eye-balls on him, 


« My ſon, (ſaid he) hear my words: you have 
beheld your father in the ſunſhine of proſperity ; 
you now behold him in the Jaſt extreme of 
miſery. I am fallen a prey to the intrigues of 


ill-deſigning men; the angel of death now 
hovers over his victim; accept this paper, and 
liſten to my laſt directions; avoid public honours; 
fly from courts as from the monſters of the 
| | deſert; 
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deſert ; be not miſled by a vain love of fame and 
an unavailing popularity; virtue is its own re- 
ward; then let your happineſs be fixed in your 
own mind, independent of external objects; 
deſpiſe the opinions of mankind, which were al- 
ways fluctuating and uncertain as the Caſpian, 


when deformed with tempeſts; for the remainder - 
of your days have a contempt for fame; it will 


lead you into a ſeries of toils for an ungrateful 
world. Steal through life imperceptibly, like 


the path of the arrow, which leaves no trace 
behind it; let your moderation ſhade you from 


envy, and look down upon the giddy.” 


He could no more: his lot was caſt, and he 


expired. . 

Muſtapha wept in the bitterneſs of anguiſh 
over the beft of fathers ; he treaſured up his pre- 
cepts in the inmoſt receſſes of his foul, and 
inſtantly began to conform his conduct to the 


practice of them. His dignities and honours he 
reſigned forthwith, and in the ſullenneſs of his 


ſoul he locked himſelf from the world. His 
houſe no longer reſounded with ſingers and with 
minſtrels; no longer did amber and aloes ad- 
miniſter their rich perfumes ; the vaſes of agate, 
which in bis father's life-time overflowed with 


all the delicious liquors of the Eaſt, lay tumbled - 
into an unregarded heap; and even the hand of 
charity, which was before ſtretched out at his. 


gate, was now congealed and frozen up. Echo 
no longer repeated his praiſes, and fcandal began 
to accumulate diſgrace upon him. This he 
heard, and he deſpiſed the rumour; the many 
leſſons given him by his tutor were now totally 
forgot; the ſeed of virtue lay dormant in his 
breaſt, and his love of fame was now entirely 
extinguiſhed ; nay, the very thoughts of it were 
loathlome to him, inſomuch that, to leave no 
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room for a ſuſpicion that he had any the leaſt 
regard for popularity remaining, he would often 
ſay to himſelf, © That the world may ſee how 
much I am above any notices it may take of me, 
I muſt _— of a ſingle good action.“ 
| By imperceptible Ga this turn of mind ſet- 
tled into a fixed inſenſibility to all dignity of 
character, and on the contempt of fame was 
grafted a contempt of virtue. Muſtapha ! Muſ- 
tapha! you thundered at the head of armies; 
whole nations obeyed your voice; and now, how 
altered! relaxed and enfeebled you | groan in 
anguiſh, reluctant to every finer impulſe of the 
foul, and callous to all the ſtimulating incentives 
to virtue! While Muſtapha thus dozed away 
his hours ingloriouſly inactive, the tidings of his 
ſituation were wafted abroad by every breeze, 
and at length reached the ears of Achmet in his 
hermitage. The venerable old man heard the 
ſtory with the ſevereſt compunction; his heart 
was appalled within him, as if the hand of death 
had ſmote him; he ſat down in his haram, but 
there no angel whiſpered to his-meditation ; no 
inſpiration 1 his thoughts aloft to the prime 
ſource of being; Muſtapha's ſhame depreſſed the 
ſwellings of enthuſiaſm, and quite extinguiſhed 
the pious fervour of his ſoul. He was tormented 
with reflection, that ſo noble a youth ſhould ſtop 
fhort in the middle of his career, and check ſuch 
excellent propenſities, as he knew were lodged 
in his breaſt. At length he roſe, and taking his 
ſtaff in his hand, he extinguithed the light which 
burned before him, and ſet out on a journey 
over the deſerts of Arabia, and in a ſhort time 
arrived at his pupil's habitation. . 

It was with difficulty he gained admiſſion ; but 
the gates were no ſooner opened for him, than 
he went to his young pupil's apartment. Muſ- 
X | tapha 
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tapha was reclined upon a ſofa, his looks ſullenly 
fixed on the ground, and his mind hardened into 
inſenſibility. Achmet eagerly preſented himſelf 
before him. His eyes were vivid and piercing, 
though the quickneſs of their luſtre was ſome- 
what diminiſhed by the galling effuſion of tears, 
which this unexpected ſhock had coft him. The 
winter of age had ſhed its ſnews upon his head 
and beard, and the lively expreſſion of paſſions, 
which throbbed in mingled tumult about his 
heart, rendered him an alarming object to his 
pupil. A conſcious bluſh diffuſed itſelf over his 
face, at he fight of the hoary ſage; and both 
their ſenſations being too big for utterance, their 
tongues were ſuſpended, and their eyes over- 
flowing, diſcourſed for a while in the moſt elo- 
quent and pathetic ſilence... At length Achmet 
faindy uttered, © Muſtapha!” and a guſh of 
tears choaked up the reſt. Muſtapha, at this, 
was covered with confuſion, and attempted to 
break from him; but the palſied nerves of the 
venerable hermit felt a renovation of ſtrength 
from the glowing purpoſe of his ſoul, and layin 
faſt hold of his pupil, he exclaimed, “ You ſhal 
not put me from you; in me your genius now 
alarms you; by me it means to rouſe you from 
your lethargy, and waken the dying embers of 
that admirable fire, which formerly kindled all 
Your ſpirits, in thoſe _ happier days, when my, 
Antructions were refreſhing to your ears, as the 
faorning dews to the verdure which clothes the 
fields oft Damaſcus, But now, how art thou 
fallen! each finer principle of virtue is ſuppreſ- 
fed, and you are even deaf to the voice of fame, 
that ſweeteſt muſic to a virtuous ear. But to 
redeem thee at once from the dreams of folly and 
overweaning pride, in which thy ſoul is now 
ſluggiſhly immerſed, read there that myſtic truth, 
K 2 which 
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which a Genie put in my hand, in an hour of 
inſpiration, when my thoughts were ſwelled with 
ſublime ideas of the diſpenſations of him, who 
15 1n the heaven of heavens, and whoſe wonder- 
working hand launched forth the planets into 
the illimitable void, and ſtill continued to pro- 
duce the harmony of the phyſical and moral 
world by various ſecret and indirect cauſes,” 
The heart of Muſtapha was alarmed, and he 
read as follows : . * TH 
When Virtue was ſent down from the third 
heaven to reſtrain the irregular paſſions of man- 
kind, the dignity of her mien, and beauty of her 
aſpect, were ſufficiently attractive to make her 
admired of all beholders. But ſuch is the de- 
pravity of human nature, that theſe allurements 
ſogn began to loſe their influence, and Virtue 
ſhowly finding herſelf neglected and forlorn, re- 
turned to her celeſtial manſion, in order to prefer 
her complaint againſt the ſons of men. There 
ſhe remonſtrated, that blind mankind was not 


only inſenſible to her perſonal charms, but alſo 
deaf to the promiſe of rewards, which were to 
be diſpenſed to her votaries in a future ſtate of 
exiſtence. Though this was a ſufficient provo- 


cation of wrath, yet ſuch was the ſupreme 


n 


benevolence, that. Virtue was again ſent down 


upon her miſſion, and the better to ſtrengthen her 


intereſts, Fame was ordered to attend her, with 


an high commiſſion to diſpenſe temporary - 


butions even on this ſide of the grave, As 


ſoon as they reached the verge of human nature, 


Fame blew aloft her filver trumpet, and an in- 
ſtantaneous / glow was kindled in all hearts. 


Wherever Virtue was cheriſhed, Fame purſued 


her footſteps 3. and if court was any where made 


to her alone, ſhe was ſure to withold her 


favours, until the candidates found means, by 


i N 3 
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the recommendation of Virtue, to inſinuate 
themſelves into her good graces. By this 


- amiable union mankind were reſtrained within 


juſt reſtrictions, and were excited to a ſeries of 
meritorious actions, either by an attachment to 
the allurements of Virtue, or from a deſire of 
obtaining the applauſe of Fame. But ſhort is 
the duration of all ſublunary things. Fame, in 


her turn, began to ſhare the ſame fate that 
Virtue had met before her; the appetites of men 


were now well nigh ſatiated, and the muſic of 
applauſe no longer ſounded grateful to the ear. 
It was obſervable: that wherever ſhe met with 
repulſe, Virtue was ſoon known to follow her, 
and it very rarely happened that ſhe remained 


with aboye one or two in an age without her 


attendant, . Fame, In proceſs of time, matters 
were carried to that extremity, that this celeſtial 


pair was tired of their pilgrimage, and wearied 


out; at length, they reſolved to offer up a joint 
petition to be recalled. They therefore flew to 


the throne of him who is in the heaven of 
heavens, and humbly urged, that it was in vain 


for them to ſojourn any longer upon earth, as 
deluded mankind were now utterly" ſeduced by 
the ſpurious ornaments of the monſter, Vice, 
which had iſſued out of the regions of darkneſs, 
and ſet up in oppoſition to all that Virtue and 
fair Fame could inſpire. In this inſtance again 


the tender care of heaven was eminently diſ- 


played, and theſe two radiant beings were a 
ſecond time commanded to return, to earth, with 


directions, that, however depraved the appetites - 
of men might be, m_ ſhould perſiſt in an unte- 


mitted courſe of endeavours for their ſervice. 
But the more effectually to ſtrengthen their cauſe, 
Infamy was ordered to iſſue forth from the un- 
hallowed cell of Vice, and to adhere cloſe to 
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her, whatſoever way ſhe ſnould bend her courſe. 
It was likewiſe ordained, that whoever ſheuld 
betray a diſregard for Virtue and honeſt Fame, 
ſhould be branded by Infamy, and that theſe 
two ſhould thus continue to wander among man- 
kind, until the angel of death ſhould walk 
forth by the command: of the Almighty, and 
ſweep the whole race from the face of the earth, 
to receive the retribution. of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, which may be due to their Virtue or 
Vice.“ ; 1 in 
Muſtapha now perceived the miſt of error 
clearing away from before his underſtanding. he 
embraced Achmet, and poured out the effuſions 
of his gratitude for thus recalling him to the taſk 
of Virtue, whoſe ſtrength conſiſts in activity. 
He acknowledged that the tranſition: is eaſy from 
a contempt of fame to an equal diſregard for the 
virtues that deſexve it; and the name of Muſ- 
tapha, during the remainder: of the Chronicles 
of this reign, makes a diſtinguiſhed figure, and it 
is ſaid that he cloſed a life of virtue with *henour 
and renoẽw. | 348 #4 
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IN the Holy Writings, the Almighty is de- 
ſcribed as weighing the mountains in ſcales, 
making the weight for the winds, knowing the 
balances of the clouds, as alſo weighing the 
actions of men, and laying their bleſſings and 
calamities together in a balance. 

Theſe thoughts having taken poſſeſſion of my 
mind ſome time before I went to ſleep, and 
mingligg themſelves with my ordinary ideas, 
raiſe my imagination a very odd kind of 


viſion, 
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viſion. I was, methought, replaced in my ſtudy, 
and ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had 
indulged the foregoing ſpeculations, with my 
lamp burning by me, as uſual. Whilſt I was 
here meditating on ſeveral ſubjets of morality, 
and conſidering the nature and property of 
human actions, and of the many virtues and 
vices, I ſaw, methought, a pair of golden 
ſcales hanging by a chain of the ſame metal, 
over the table that ſtood before me ; when on a 
ſudden there were great heaps of weights thrown 
down on each ſide of them. I found, upon ex- 
amining theſe weights, they ſhewed the value 
of every. thing that ĩs· in eſteem among men. I 
made an eſſay of them, by putting the weight 
of Wiſdom in one ſcale, and that of Riches in 
another, upon Which the latter, to ſhew its 
compaxative ligheneſs, immediately flew up and 
kicked the beam. „ 

But, before I proceed, I muſt inform my 
reader, that theſe- weights did not exert their 
natural gravity till they were laid in the golden 
balance, inſomuch that I could not gueſs which 
was light or heavy, whilſt I held them in my 
hand. This I found by ſeveral inſtances; for 
upon my laying a weight in one of the ſcales, 
which was inſcribed by the- word Eternity, 
though I threw in that of Time, . 
Affliction, Wealth, Poverty, Intereſt, Succeſs, 
with many other weights, which in my hand 
ſeemed very ponderous, they were not able to 
ſtir the oppoſite balance, nor could they have 
prevailed, though aſſiſted with the weights of the 
ſun, the ſtars, and the earth. | 
When emptying the ſcales, I laid ſeveral titles 
and honours, with pomps, triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them, and 
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ſeeing a little glittering weight lie by me, I 
threw it accidentally into the other ſcale, when 
to my great ſurpriſe, it proved ſo exact a counter- 
poife, that it kept the balance in an equilibrium, 
This little glittering weight was inſcribed upon 
the edge of it with the word, Vanity. I found 
there were ſeveral other weights which were 
equally heavy, and exact counterpoiſes to one 
another; a few of them I tried, as Avarice and 
Poverty, Riches and Content, with ſome 
others. 
There were likewiſe ſeveral weights that 
were of the ſame figure, and ſeemed to correſ- 
- pond with each other, but were intirely different 
when thrown into the ſcales; as Religion and 
Hypocriſy, Pedantry and Learning, Wit and 
Vivacity, Superſtition and Devotion, Gravity 
and Wiſdom, with many others. 

I obſerved one particular weight lettered on 
both ſides, and upon applying myſelf to the 
reading of it, I found on one fide written, Ca- 
lamities, and on the other ſide, Bleſſings. I 
found the intrinſic value of this weight to be 
much greater than I imagned, for it overpowered 
Health, Wealth, Goed Fortune, and many other 
weights, which were much more ponderous in 
my hand than. the other. 

The obſervation which I made upon theſe two 
- weights opened to me a new field of diſcoveries ; 
for notwithſtanding the weight of Natural parts 
was much heavier than that of Learning, I ob- 
ſerved that it weighed an hundred times heavier 
than it did before, when I put Learning into 
the ſame ſcale with it. I made the ſame obſer- 
vation upon Faith and Morality ; for notwith- 
ſtanding the latter outweighed the former ſeparate- 
ly, it received a thouſand times more additional 
weight from its conjunction with the OR. 
| than 
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than what it had by itſelf. This qdd phenome- 
non ſhewed itſelf in other particulars, as in Wit 
and Judgement, Philoſophy and Religion, Juſ- 
tice and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, depth of 
Senſe, and perſpicuity of Stile; as alſo an in- 
numerable number of the molt important, as well 
as trivial actions of mankind, the particulars of 
which are too long to be mentioned. 

I ſhall only add, that upon my waking, I was 
ſorry to find my golden ſcales vaniſhed, but re- 
ſolved for the future, to learn this leſſon from 
them, not to deſpiſe or value things from their 
appearances, but to regulate my actions and 
paſſions towards them, according to their real and 
intrinſic value. N 
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HE character of the Indians is, in many 
particulars, remarkable and ſtriking. - They are 
grave even to ſadneſs in their deportment upon 
any ſerious occaſion; obſervant of thoſe in 
company; reſpectful to the old; of a temper 
cool and deliberate ; by which they are never in 
haſte to ſpeak before they have thought wel! 
upon the matter, and are ſure the perſon who 
ſpoke before them, has finiſhed all he had to ſay. 
They have, therefore, the greateſt contempt for 
the vivacity of the Europeans, who interrupt 
each other, and frequently ſpeak ' altogether, 


bien Nothing 
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Nothing is more edifying than their behaviour 
in their public councils and aſſemblies. Every 
man there is heard in his turn, according to. his 
years, his wiſdom, or his ſervices to his country 
have ranked him. Not a word, not a whiſper, 
not a murmur is heard, from the reſt, while he 
ſpeaks. No indecent condemnation, no ill-timed 
applauſe. The younger ſort attend for their in- 
ſtruction. Here they learn the hiſtory of their 
nation, here they are inflamed with the ſongs of 
thoſe who celebrate the warlike actions of their 
anceſtors; and here they are taught what are 
the intereſts of their country, and how to pur- 
ſue them. | 
I bere is no people amongſt whom the laws of 
hoſpitality are. more ſacred, or executed with 
more generoſity and good-will. Their houſes, 
their proviſions, even their young women, are 
not enough to oblige a gueſt... To thoſe of their 
own nation, they are likewiſe yery humane and 
beneficent. Has any one of them ſucceeded ill 
in his hunting? has his harveſt failed? or is his 
houſe burnt * He feels no other effect of his mis- 
fortune than it gives him an opportunity to ex- 
perience the benevolence and regard of his fellow-. 
citizens, who for that purpoſe have all things al- 
moſt in common. But to the enemies of his 
country, or to thoſe who have privately offended, 
the American is implacable. He conceals his 
ſentiments, he appears reconciled, until by ſome 
treachery or ſurpriſe he” has an r of 
executing an horrible revenge. No length; of 
time is ſufhcient to allay his reſentment ; no 
diſtance of place great enough to protect the 
object; be croiles the ſteepeſt mountains, he 
pierces the molt impracticable foreſts, and 
traverſes the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for 
: ſeveral 
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ſeveral hundreds of miles, bearing the inclemen- 
cy of the ſeaſons, the fatigue of the expedition, 
the extremes of hunger and thirlt, with patience 
and chearfulneſs, in hopes of ſurpriſing his 
enemy, on whom he exerciſes the molt ſhocking 
barbarities, even to the eating of his fleſh. To 
ſuch extremes do the Indians puſh their friend- 
ſhip or their enmity ; and ſuch indeed, in gene- 
ral, is the character of all ſtrong and unculti- 
vated minds. 1 855 
Notwithſtanding this ferocity, no people have 
their anger, or at leaſt the ſhow of their anger, 
more under their command. From their infancy 
they are formed with care to endure ſcoffs, 
taunts, blows, and every ſort of inſult patiently, 
or at leaſt with a compoſed countenance. This 
is one of the principal objects of their education. 


They eſteem nothing ſo unworthy a man of ſenſe 


and conſtancy, as a peevifh temper and a prone- 
neſs to a ſudden and raſh anger. And this ſo 
far has an effect, that quarrels happen as rarel 
among. them when they are not intoxicated wit 
liquor, as does the chief cauſe of all quarrels, 
hot and abuſive language. But human nature is 
ſuch, that, as virtues may with proper manage- 
ment be engrafted upon almoſt all ſorts of vicious 
| paſſions, ſo vices naturally grow out of the beſt 
diſpoſitions, and are the conſequence of thoſe 
regulations that produce and ſtrengthen them. 
This is the reaſon that, when the paſſions of the: 
Americans are rouſed, being ſhut up as it were, 
and converging into a narrow point, they become 
more furious; they are dark, ſullen, treacherous, 
and unappeaſable. | 


. Almoſt the ſole occupation of the Indian is 


war, or ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies him for it. 
His whole glory conſiſts in this; and no man is 


at all conſidered until he has increaſed the 
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ſtrength of his country with a captive, or adorned 

his houſe with a ſcalp of one of its enemies. 
When the ancients. reſolve upon war, they do 
not declare what nation it is they are determined 
to attack; that the enemy, upon whom they 
really intend to fall, may be off his guard. 
Nay, they even ſometimes let years paſs over 
without committing any act of hoſtility, that 
the vigilance of all may be unbent by the con- 
tinuance of the watch, and the uncertainty. of 
the danger. In the mean time, they are not 
idle at home, The principal captain ſummons 
the youth of the town to which he belongs ; the 
war kettle is ſet on the fire; the war ſongs and 
" dances commence ; the hatchet is ſent to all the 
villages of the ſame nations, and to all its allies ; 

the fire catches; the war 15 are heard in all 
parts; and the moſt hideous howlings continue 
without intermiſſion day and night, over that 
whole track of country. The women add their 
cries to thoſe of the men, lamenting thoſe whom 
they have either loſt in war or by a natural death, 
— demanding their places to 2 ſupplied from 
their enemies; ſtimulating the young men by a 
ſenſe of ſhame, which women know how to 
Excite in the ſtrongeſt manner, and can take the 
| beſt advantage of when excited,  _ 

WMhen by theſe, and every other means, the 
fury of the nation is raiſed to the greateſt height, 
andall long to embrue their hands in blood, the 
war captain prepares the feaſt, which conſiſts of 
dog's fleſh. All that partake of this ſeaſt, receives 
little billets, which are ſo many . engagements 
which they take to be ſaithful to each other, and 
obedient to their commander. None are forced 
to the war; but when they have accepted this 
billet, 'they are looked upon as liſted, and it is 
then death to recede, All the warriors in this 
| oy g aſſembly 
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aſſembly have their faces blackened with char- 
coal, intermixed with daſhes and ſtreaks of ver- 
million, which giye them a moſt horrid ap- 
pearance. Their hair is dreſſed up in an odd 
manner, with feathers of various kinds. In 
this aſſembly, which is preparatory to their mili- 
tary expedition, the chief begins the war ſong ; 
which having continued for ſome time, he rai 
his voice to the higheſt pitch, and turning off 
ſuddenly to a fort of prayer, addreſſes himſelf to 
the god of war, whom they call Areſkoni. ] 
*1nvoke thee, (ſays he,) to be favourable to my 
enterpriſe! I invoke thy care upon me and my 
family! I invoke ye likewiſe, all ye ſpirits and 
dæmons, good and evil! All ye that are in the 
| ſkies, or on the earth, or under the earth, to 
pour deſtruction upon our enemies, and to re- 
turn me and my companions ſafely to our 
country.“ All the warriors join him in this 
prayer, with ſhouts and acclamations. The 
captain renews his ſong, ſtrikes his club againſt 
"the ſtakes of his cottage, and begins the war 
dance, accompanied with the ſhouts of all his 


"dances. | om | 
The day appointed for their departure being 
arrived, they take leave of their friends; they 
change their clothes, or whatever moveables 
they have, in token of mutual friendſhip; their 
wives and female relations go out before them, 
and attend at ſome diſtance from the town. The 
Warriors match out all dreſt in their fineſt ap- 
parel and moſt ſhowy ornaments, regularly one 
after another, for they never march in rank. 
"The chief walks ſlowly on before them, fingin 
the death fong, whilſt the reſt obſerve the mo 
Profound filence. When they come up to their 
women, they deliver up to them all their finery, 
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put on their worſt clothes, and then proceed, as 
their commander thinks fit, = | 
Their motives for engaging in a war, are 
rarely thoſe views which excite us to it. They 
have no other end but the glory of the victory, or 
the benefit of the flaves which it enables them to 
add to their nation, or ſacrifice to their brutal 
fury; and it is rare that they take any pains to 
give their wars even a colour of juſtice. It is 
no way uncommon among them, for the young 
men to make feaſts of dog's fleſh, and dances, 
in ſmall parties, in the midſt of the moſt-pro- 
found peace. They fall ſometimes on one 
nation, and ſometimes on another, and ſurpriſe 
ſome of their hunters, whom they ſcalp and 
bring home priſoners. Their ſenators wink at 
this, or rather encourage it, as it tends to keep 
up the martial ſpirit of their people, inures them 


to watchfulneſs and hardſhip, and gives them 
an early taſte for blood. | 3 


The qualities in an Indian war, are vigilance 
and attention, to give and to avoid a ſurpriſe; 


and patience and ſtrength to endure the intole- 


rable fatigues and hardſhips which always attend 


it. The nations of America are at an immenſe 


diſtance from each other, with a yaſt deſert 


frontier, and hid in the boſom of hideous, and 
_ - almoſt boundleſs foreſts. Theſe muſt be traverſed 


before they meet an enemy, who is often at ſuch 


- a diſtance as might be ſuppoſed to prevent either 
i 22 or 5 But notwithſtanding the 


ecrecy of the deſtination of the party that moves 
firſt, the enemy has frequent notice of it, is pre- 
pared for the attack, and ready to take advan- 


tage in the ſame manner of the leaſt want of 
vigilance in the aggreſſors. Their whole art of 


war conſiſts in this: they never fight in the open 
field, but upon ſome very extraordinary o- 
caſions, 
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caſiuns, not from cowardice, for they are brave; 
but they deſpiſe this method, as unworthy an 
able warrior, and as an affair in which fortune 
88 more than prudence. The principal 
things which help them to find out their enemies, 
are the ſmoke of their fires, which they ſmell at 
a diſtance almoſt incredible; and their tracks, in 
the difcovery and diſtinguiſhing of which, they 
are poſſeſſed of a ſagacity equally aſtoniſhing ; 
for they will tell in the footſteps, which to us 
would ſeem moſt confuſed, the number of men 
that have paſſed ; they even go ſo far as to diſ- 
tinguiſh the ſeveral nations by the different marks 

of their feet, and to perceive footſteps, where 
we could diſtinguiſh nothing leſs, A mind dili- 
gently intent upon one thing, and exerciſed by 
ong experience, will go lengths at firſt view 

ſcarcely credible. But as they who are attacked 
have the ſame knowledge, and know how to 
draw the ſame advantages from it, their great 
addreſs is to baffle each other in theſe points. 
On the expedition they light no fire to warm 
| themſelves, or prepare their victuals, but ſubſiſt 
merely on the miſerable pittance of ſome of their 
meal mixed with water: they lie cloſe to the 
ground all day, and march only in the night. 
As they march in their uſual ,order in files, he 
that cloſes the rear, generally covers his own 
tracks, and thoſe of all who preceded him, with 
leaves. If any ſtream occurs in their route, 
they march in it for a conſiderable way to foil 
their purſuers. When they halt to reſt and re- 
freſh themſelves, ſcouts are ſent out on every 
ſide to reconnoitre the country, and beat up 
every place where they ſuſpect an enemy may 
lie perdue. | N 
fi this manner they often enter a village, - 
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whilſt the ſtrength of the nation is employed in 
hunting, and maſſacre all the helpleſs old men, 
women and children, or make priſoners of as 
many as they can manage, or have ſtrength 
enough to be uſeful to their nation. 1 

They often cut off ſmall parties of men in 
their huntings; but when they diſcover an army 
. of their enemies, their way is to throw them- 
ſelves flat on their faces amongſt the withered 
leaves, the colour of which their bodies are 


painted to reſemble exactly. They generally 


let a part paſs unmoleſted ; and then, riſing a 
little, they take aim, for they are excellent 


markſmen; and ſetting up a moſt tremgndous 


- ſhout, which they call the war-cry, they pour a 
ſtorm of muſquet bullets upon the enemy; for 
they have long ſince laid aſide the uſe of arrows: 


the party attacked, returns the ſame cry. Every 


man in haſte covers Himſelf with a tree, and re- 


turns the fire of an adverſe party, as ſoon as they 


raiſe themſelves from the ground to give the 


ſecond fire. | 


After fighting ſometime in this manner, th 
. party which thinks it has the advantage, ruſhes 
out of its cover, with ſmalLaxes in their hands, 
which they dart with great addreſs and dexterity ; 
they redouble their cries, intimidating their 
enemies with menaces, and encouraging each 
other with a boaſtful diſplay of their own brave 
actions. Thus being come hand to hand, the 
conteſt is ſoon decided; and the conquerors ſati- 
ate their ſavage fury, with the moſt ſhocking in- 
ſults and barbarities to the dead, bang their 
S, and 
wallowing in their blood like wild beaſts. _ 
The ſate of their priſoners is the. molt ſevere 
of all. During the greateſt part of their journey 
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they arrive ar the territories of the conquering 
ſtate, or at thoſe of their allies, the people from 
every village meet them, and think they ſhew 
their attachment to their friends by their barba- 


Tous treatment of the unhappy priſoners; ſò that 
when they come to their ſtation, they are wound-- 
ed and bruifed in a terrible manner. The con- 


querors enter the town in triumph. The war- 
captain waits upon the head men, and in a low 
voice gives them a circumſtantial account of 
every particular of the expedition, of the damage 
the enemy has ſuffered, and his own loſſes in it, 
This done, the public orator relates the whole to 
the people. Before they yield to the joy which 
the victory occaſions, they lament the friends 
which they have loſt in the purſuit of it. The 
parties moſt nearly concerned, are afflicted ap- 
parently with a deep and real forrow. But, by 
one of thoſe ſtrange turns of the human mind, 
faſhioned to any thing by cuſtom, as if they were 
diſciplined in their grief, upon the ſignal for re- 
joicing, in a moment all tears are wiped away 
from their eyes, and they ruſh into an extrava- 
gance and phrenzy of joy for their victory. 

In the mean time the fate of the priſoners re- 
mains undecided, until the old men meet, and 
determine concerning their diſtribution, It is 
uſual to offer a ſlave to each houſe that has loſt a 
friend; giving the preference according to the 
greatneſs of the loſs. The perſon who has 
taken the captive, attends him to the door of the 
cottage to which he is delivered, and with him 
gives a belt or wampum, to ſhew that he has 
fulfilled the purpoſe of the expedition, in ſup- 

plying the loſs of a citizen. They view the 
preſent which is made them for ſome time; 
and according as they think him or her, for it 
a 5 dull 
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is the ſame, proper or improper for the buſineſs 
of the family, or as they take a capricious liking 
or diſpleaſure to the countenance of the victim, 
or in proportion to their natural barbarity or 
their reſemment for their loſſes, they deſtine 
concerning him, to receive him into the family, 
or ſentence him to death. If the latter, they 
throw away. the belt with indignation. Then 
it is no longer in the power of any one to ſave 
him. The nation is aſſembled as upon Tome 
great ſolemnity. A ſcaffold. is raiſed, and the 
priſoner tied to the ſtake. Inſtantly he opens his 
death ſong, and prepares. for the enſuing ſcene 
of cruelty, with the moſt undaunted courage. 
On the other fide, they prepare to put it to 2 
utmoſt proof, with every torment, which the 
mind of man-ingenious in miſchief can invent. 

_ - The priſoners, who have the happineſs to 

pleaſe thoſe to Whom they are offered, have a 
fortune altogether oppoſite to thoſe who are con- 
demned. "They are adopted into the family, 
they are accepted 1n the place of the father, ſon, 
or huſband, that is loſt; and they have no other 
mark of their captivity, but that they are not 
ſuffered to return to their own nation. To at- 
tempt this would be certain death. , The princi- 
pal purpoſe of the war is to recruit in this man- 
ner; 5 which reaſon. a general, who loſes 
many of his men, though he ſhould conquer, is 
little better than diſgraced at home; becauſe the 
end of the war -was not anſwered. They are 
therefore extremely. careful of their men, and 
never chuſe to attack but with a very undoubted 
ſuperiority, either in number or ſituation. 

The ſcalps, which they value ſo much, are 
the trophies of their bravery; with theſe they 
adorn their houſes, which are eſteemed in pro- 
portion as this ſort of ſpoils is more numerous. 

| | They 
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They have folemn days appointed, upon which 
the young men gain a new name or title from 
their head-men ; and theſe titles are given ac- 
cording to the qualities of the perſon, and his 
performances; of which theſe ſcalps are the 
evidence. This is all the reward they receive for 
the dangers of the war, and the fatigues of many 
campaigns, ſevere almoſt beyond credit. They 
think it is abundantly ſufficient to have a name 
iven by their governors; men of merit them- 
ſelves, and judges of it; a name reſpected by 
their countrymen, and terrible to their enemies, 
There are many other things fit to engage the 
curioſity, and even afford matter of inſtruQive 
reflection, in the manners of this barbarous 
people: but theſe ſeem to be the moſt ſtriking, 
an are ſufficient to give a general idea of them. 
F Seen 
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'LA ROCHE, 
A PaTHETIC STORY. 


{ Anonymous.) 
FROM THE MIRROR. 
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WHEN F 


SOME years ago, an Engliſh philoſopher re- 
tired to France, and reſided in a little town. 
One morning, while he fat buſied in thoſe ſpecu- 

lations which afterwards aſtoniſhed. the world, 
an old female domeſtic, who ſerved him for a 
houſekeeper, brought him word, that an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter had arrived in the 
village, the preceding evening, on their way to 
ſome diſtant country, and that the father had 
been ſuddenly ſeized in the night with a danger- 
ous diſorder; which the people of the inn w * 
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they lodged feared would prove mortal: that ſhe 
had been ſent for, as having ſome knowledge in 
medicine, the village-ſurgeon being then abſent; 
and that it was truly piteous to ſee the good old 
man, who ſeemed not ſo much afflicted by his 
own diſtreſs, as by that which it cauſed to his 


daughter. Her maſter laid aſide the volume in 9 

his Rand, and broke off the chain of ideas it _— 

had infpired. His night-gown was exchanged | 
for a coat, and he followed his Gouvernante to 


the ſick man's apartment. - 
\ '*Twas the beſt in the little inn where they F 
lay, but a paltry one notwithſtanding. Our A 
hiloſopher was obliged to ſtoop as he entered it. 1 
t was floored with earth, and above were the x « 
Joiſts, not plaſtered, and hung with cobwebs. | 
On a flock-bed,. at one end, lay the old man he 
came to viſit; at the foot of it fat his daughter, 
She was dreſſed in a clean white bed-gown ; her 
dark locks hung looſely over it as ſhe bent for- 
ward, watching the langnid looks of her father. | 
The philoſopher: and his houſekeeper had ſtood < 
ſome moments in the room without the youn 
lady's being ſenſible of their entering it.“ Made- 
moiſelle!“ ſaid the old woman at laſt, in a ſoft 
tone. She turned and ſhewed one of the fineſt” 
faces'in the world. It was touched, not ſpoiled, * 
with ſorrow; and when ſhe perceived a ſtranger, 
whom the old woman now introduced to her, a 
bluſh at firſt, and then the gentle ceremonial of 
native- politeneſs, which the affliction of the 
time tempered, but did not extinguiſh, croſſed it 
for a moment, and changed its expreſſion. 
*T'was ſweetneſs all, however, and our philoſo- 
pher felt it ſtrongly. It was not a time for 
words; he offered his ſervices in a few lincere 2 
ones. Monſieur lies a ill here, (ſaid 4 
the Gouvernante) if he could poſſibly be | 
: moved 


— 
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moved any where. If he could be moved to 
our houſe,” ſaid her maſter. -He had a ſpare 
bed for a friend, and there was a garret room 
unoccupied, next to the'Gouvernante's, It was 
contrived accordin Iy- The ſcruples: of the 
ſtranger, who . look ſcruples, though he 
could not ſpeak them, were overcome, and the 
baſhful reluctance of his daughter gave way to 
her belief of its uſe te her father. The ſick man 
was wrapt in blankets, and carried acroſs the 
ſtreet to the Engliſh gentleman's. The old 
woman helped his daughter to nurſe him there. 
The ſurgeon, who arrived ſoon after, pre- 
ſcribed a little, and nature did much for him; 
in a week he was able to thank his benefactor. 
By that time his hoſt had learned the name and 
character of his gueſt. He was a 8 
clergyman of Switzerland, called La Roche, a 
widower, who had lately buried his wife, after 2 
long and lingering illneſs, for which travelling 
had been preſcribed, and was now returning 
home, after an ineffeQual and melancholy jour- 
ney, with his only child, the daughter we have 
mentioned. „ ap $3 
He was a devout man, as became his pro- 
feſſion. He poſſeſſed devotion in all its warmth, 
but with none of its aſperity; I mean that aſ- 
perity which men, called devout, ſometimes in- 
dulge in- Our philoſopher, though he felt no 
devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. His 
Gouvernante joined the old man and his daugh- 
ter in the prayers and thankſgivings which they 
put up on his recovery; for ſhe, too, was a here- 
tic, in the phraſe. of the village. The philoſa- 
pher walked out, with. his long ſtaff and his dog, 
and left them to their prayers and thankſgivings. 
« My maſter, (ſaid the old woman) alas! he is 
: nnn © OR 
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not a chriſtian; but he is the beſt of unbelievers.” 


&« Not a chriſtian! (exclaimed. Mademoiſelle La 


Roche) yet he ſayed my father! Heaven bleſs 
him for't, I would he were a chriſtian!”  - 

There is a pride in human knowledge, my 
child, (ſaid her father,) which often blinds men 
to- the ſublime truths of revelation ; hence op- 
poſers of chriſtianity are found among men of 
virtuous lives, as well as among thoſe of diſſi- 
pated and licentious characters. Nay, ſome- 
times, I have known the latter more eaſily con- 
verted to the true faith than the former, becauſe 
the fume of paſſion is more eaſily diſſipated than 
the miſt of falſe theory and deluſive ſpecu- 
lation.” | 523550 EEE 

% But the philoſopher, (ſaid his daughter) 
alas! my father, he ſhall be a chriſtian before he 
dies. . $344 

She was interrupted by the arrival of their 
landlord. He took her hand with an air of 
kindneſs. She drew it away from him in ſilence, 
threw down her eyes to the ground, and left the 
room. I have been thanking God, (ſaid the 
good La Roche) for my recovery.” That is 


right.“ (replied his landlord.) 


« I] would not wiſh, (continued the old man, 
heſitatingly) to think otherwiſe; did I not look 
up with gratitude to that Being, I ſhould 
barely be ſatisfied with my recovery, as a con- 
tinuation of life, which, it may be, is not a real 
good. Alas! I may live to with I had died, 
that you had left me ta die, fir, inſtead of kindly 

relieving me, (he claſped the Philoſopher's hand) 
but, when I look on this renovated being as the 
gift of the Almighty, I feel a far different ſenti- 
ment: my heart dilates with gratitude: and love 
to him: it is prepared for doing his will, not as 
a duty but as a pleaſure, and regards every breach 
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of it, not with diſapprobation, but with horror.“ 
«You ſay right, my dear fir, (replied the Phi- 
loſopher) but you are not yet re-eſtabhſhed to 
talk much: you muſt take care of your health, 
and neither ſtudy nor preach for ſome time. 1 
have been thinking over a ſcheme that ſtruck me 
to-day, when you mentioned your intended de- 
parture. I never was in Switzerland; I have a 
reat mind to SIE your daughter and you 
into that country. I will help to take care of 
you by the road; for, as I was your. firſt phy- 
fician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for your cure. 
La Roche's eyes gliſtened at the 4 4 his 
daughter was called in and told of it. She was 
equally pleaſed with her father; for they really 
loved their landlord, not perhaps the leſs for his 
infidelity; at leaſt that circumſtance mixed a fort 
of pity with their regard for him: their ſouls 
were not of a mould for harſher feelings; hatred 

never dwelt in them. 

They travelled by ſhort ſtages, for the Philo- 
ſopher was as good as his word, in taking care 
that the old man ſhould not be fatigued. The 
party had time to be well acquainted with one 
another, and their friendſhip was increaſed by 
acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of 
ſimplicity and gentleneſs in his companion, 
which is not. always annexed to the character of 
a learned or a wiſe: man. His daughter, ho 
was prepared to be afraid of him, was equally 
undeceived. She found in him nothing of that 
ſelf- importance whuch' ſuperior parts, or great 
cultivation of them, is apt to confer. He 
talked of every thing but philoſophy or religion; 
he ſeemed to enjoy every pleaſure and amuſement 
of ordinary life, and to be intereſted in the moſt 

common topics of diſcourſe; when his know 
, ledge or learning at any time appeared, it was 
| | delivered - 
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delivered with the utmoſt plainneſs, and with- 
out the leaſt ſhadow of dogmatiſm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the ſociety 
of the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. 
He found in them the guileleſs manner of the 
earlieſt times, with the culture and accompliſh- 
ment of the maſt refined ones. Every better 
feeling, warm and vivid; every ungentle one, 
repreſſed or overcome. He was not addicted to 
love; but he felt himſelf happy in being the 
friend of Mademoiſelle La Roche, and ſome- 
times envied her father the poſſeſſion of ſuch a - 
child. Te 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived 
at the dwelling of La Roche. It was ſituated in 
one of thoſe vallies of the Canton of Berne, 
where nature ſeems to repoſe, as it were, in 
quiet, and has incloſed her retreat with moun- 
tains inacceſſible, A ſtream, that ſpent its fury 
in the hills above, ran in front of the houſe, and 
a broken water-fall was. ſeen through the wood 
that covered its ſides; below, it circled round a 
tufted plain, and formed a little lake in front of 
a village, at the end of which appeared the ſpire 
of La Roche's church, riſing above a clump of 
beeches. | | 

Our Philoſopher enjoyed the beauty of the 
ſcene ; but, to his companions, it recalled the 
memory of a wife and parent they had loſt. 

The old man's forrow was ſilent; his daugh- 
ter ſobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, 
killed it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw. up 
his eyes to heaven; and, having wiped off a tear 
that was juſt about to drop from each, began to 
point out to his gueſt ſame of the molt ſtriking 
objects which the proſpect afforded... The Phi- 
loſopher interpreted all this; and he could but 
llightly cenſure the creed from which it aroſe. 

"5 Gn They 
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They had not been long arrived, when a num- 
ber of La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard 
of his return, came to the houſe to ſee and wel- 
come him. The honeſt folks were aukward, 
but ſincere, in their profeſſions of regard. They 
made ſome attempts at condolence; it was too 
delicate for their handling, but La Roche' 100k 
it in good part. Tt has pleaſed God,” ſaid 
he; and they ſaw he had ſettled the matter with 
himſelf. Philoſophy could not have done ſo 
much with a thouſand words. 1451 

It was now evening, and the good peaſants 
were about to depart, when a clock was heard 
to ſtrike ſeven, and the hour was followed by a 
particular chime. The country-folks Who had 
come to welcome their paſtor, turned their looks 
towards him at the ſound; he explained their 

meaning to his gueſt. | 

That is the ſignal, (faid he) for our evening 
exerciſe ; this is one of the nights of the week in 
which ſome of my pariſhioners are wont to join 
in it; a little ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the chapel of 
our family, and ſuch of the good people as are 
with us; if you chuſe rather to walk out, I will 
furniſh you with- an attendant; or here are a 
few old books that may afford you ſome enter- 
tainment within.” “ By no means, (anfwered 
the Philoſopher) I will attend Mademoiſelle at 
her devotions. ““ She is our organiſt, (ſaid La 
Roche) our neighbourhood is the country of 
-muſical mechaniſm; and I have |a | ſmall organ 
fitted up for the purpoſe of aſſiſting our ſinging.” 

« *Tis an additional inducement,” (replied the 
other) and they walked into the room together. 
At the end ſtood the organ mentioned by La 
Roche; before it was a curtain, which his 
daughter drew aſide, and placing herſelf on a 
ſeat within, and drawing the curtain cloſe, ſo as 
LEE | to 
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to ſave her the aukwardneſs of an exhibition, 
began a voluntary, folemn and beautiful in the 
higheſt degree. The Philoſopher was no mu- 
ſician, but he was not altogether inſenſible to 
muſic ; this faſtened on his mind more ſtrongly, 
from its beauty being unexpected. The ſolemn 
prelude introduced a hymn, in which ſuch of the 
audience as could ſing immediately joined ; the 
words were moſtly taken from holy writ; it 
ſpoke the praiſes of God, and his care of good 
men. Something was ſaid of the death of the 
juſt, of ſuch as die in the Lord. The organ was 
touched with a hand leſs firm; it paufed, it 
ceaſed; and the ſobbing of Mademoiſelle La Roche 
was heard in its ſtead. Her father gave a ſign 
for {topping the pſalmody, and roſe to pray. 
He was diſcompoſed at firſt, and his voice falter- 
ed as he ſpoke; but his heart was in his words, 
and his warmth overcame. his embarraſſment. 
He addreſſed a Being whom he loved, and he 
ſpoke for thoſe he loved. His pariſhioners 
catched the ardour of the good old man; even 
the Philoſopher felt himſeli moved, and forgot, 
for a moment, to think why he ſhould not. 

La Roche's religion was that of ſentiment, 
not theory, and his gueſt was averſe, from diſpu- 
tation ; their diſcourſe, therefore, did not lead 
to queltions concerning the belief of either; yet 
would the old man ſometimes ſpeak of his, from 
the fulneſs of a heart — with its force, 
and wiſhing to ſpread the pleaſure he enjoyed in 
it, The ideas of his God, and his Saviour, 
were ſo congenial to his mind, that every 
emotion of it natirally awaked them. A Phi- 
loſopher might have called him an enthuſiaſt ; 
but if he poſſeſſed the fervour of enthuſiaſts, he 
was guiltleſs of their bigotry, * Our Father 

| M3 which 
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which art in heaven!” might the good man ſay, 
for he felt it, and all mankind were his bre- 


4% You regret, my friend, (ſaid he to the Phi- 
loſopher) when my daughter and I talk of the 
exquiſite pleaſure derived from muſic, you _— 
your ' want of . muſical powers and muſical 
feelings; it is a department of ſoul; you ſay, 
which nature has almoſt denied you, which, 


from the effects you ſee it have on others, you 


are ſure muſt be highly 7% Ne | I ſhould 
r 


_ 


not the ſame thing be ſaid of religion? Truſt me, 
I feel it in the ſame way, an energy, an inſpi- 
ration, which I would not loſe .for all the bleſ- 
ſings of ſenſe, or enjoyments of the world; yet, 
ſo far from leſſening my reliſh of the pleaſures 
of life, methinks F feel it heighten them all. 
The thought of receiving it from God, adds the 


bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in every 


good thing I poſſeſs; and when calamities over- 
take me, and I have had my ſhare, it confers a 
dignity on my affliction, fo lifts me above the 
world. Man, I know; is but a worm ; yet, me- 


thinks, I am allied to God.” 


It would have been inhuman in our Philoſo- 


pher to have clouded, even with a doubt, the 
ſunſhine of this belief. | 


His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from 
metaphyſical diſquiſition, or religious contro- 


verſy. Of all men I ever knew, his ordinary 


converſation was the leaſt tinctured with pedan- 
try, or liable to diſſertation. With La Roche 


and his daughter, it was perfectly familiar. 


The country round them, the manners of the 


village, the compariſon of both with thoſe of 


England, remarks on the works of favourite 
authors, on the ſentiments they conveyed, and 
the paſſions they excited, with many other topics 

| | in 
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in which there was an equality, or alternate ad- 
vantage among the ſpeakers, were the ſubjects 
they talked on. Their hours too of riding and 
walking were many, in which the Philoſopher 
was ſhewn the remarkable ſcenes and curiolities 


of the country. They would ſometimes make. 
little expeditions to contemplate, in different 


attitudes, thoſe aſtoniſhing mountains, the cliffs 
of which, covered with eternal ſnows, and 
ſometimes ſhooting into fantaſtic ſhapes, form 
the termination of moſt of the Swiſs proſpects. 
Our Philoſopher aſked many queſtions as to their 
natural hiſtory and productions. La Roche ob- 
ſerved the ſublimity of the ideas which the view 
of their ſtupendous ſummits, inacceſſible to mor- 
tal foot, was calculated to inſpire, which natu- 


rally, ſaid he, Teads the mind to that Being by 


whom their feundations were laid. 


They are not ſeen in Flanders!” (ſaid Made- 


moiſelle, with a ſigh) That's an odd remark.” 
(ſaid the Philoſopher, ſmiling.) She bluſhed, 
and he enquired no farther, 
Twas with regret he left a ſociety in which he 
found himſelf ſo happy ; but he ſettled with La 
Roche and his daughter a plan of correſpondence, 
and they took his promiſe, that, if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he ſhould 
travel thoſe fifty leagues to viſit them. | 
About three years after, our Philoſopher was 
on a viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La 
Roche and his daughter, on his former viſit, was 


recalled to. his mind, by the view of that range of _ 


mountains, on a part of which they had often 
looked together. There was a reproach, too, 
conveyed: along with the recollection, for his 
having failed to write to Either for ſeveral months 
paſt. | The truth was, that indolence was the 
habit moſt natural to him, from which he was 

N not 
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not eaſily rouſed by the claims of correſpondence 
either of his friends or of his enemies; when the 
latter drew their pens in controverſy, they were 
often unanſwered as well as the former. While 
he was heſitating about a viſit to La Roche, 
which he wiſhed to make, but found the effort 
too much for him, he received a letter from the 
old man, - which had been forwarded to him from 
Paris, where he had then his fixed reſidence. It 
contained a gentle complaint of the eee e 
want of punctuality, but an aſſurance of con- 
tinued gratitude for his former good offices; and, 
as a friend whom the writer conſidered intereſted 
in his family, it informed him of the approaching 
nuptials of Mademoiſelle La Roche, with a young 
man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil 
of her father's, of the moſt able diſpoſitions, and 
reſpectable character. Attached from their earlieſt 
years, they had been ſeparated by his joining 
one of the ſubſidiary regiments of the Canton, 
then in the ſervice of a foreign power. In this 
ſituation, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much 
for courage and military ſkill, as for the other 
endowments which he had cultivated at home. 
The term of his ſervice was now expired, and 
they expected him to return in a few weeks, 
when the old man hoped, as he expreſſed in his 
letter, to join their hands, and ſee them happy 
before he dien. | 
Our Philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in this 
event; but he was not, perhaps, | altogether ſo 
happy in the tidings of Mademoiſelle La Roche's 
marriage, as her father ſuppoſed him. Not that 
he was ever a lover of the lady's ; but he thought 


ber one of the moſt amiable women he had ſeen, 


and there was ſomething in the idea of her being 
another's for ever, that ſtruck him, he knew not 
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why, like a diſappointment. After ſome little 
ſpeculation on the matter, however, he could 
look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agree- 
able, and determined on this vilit to ſee his old 

friend and his daughter happy. | 
On the laſt day of his journey, different acci- 
dents had retarded his progreſs ; he was benighted 


before he reached the quarter in which La Roche 


reſided. His guide, however, was well acquaint- 
ed with the road, and he found himſelf at laſt 
in view of the lake, which I have before de- 
ſcribed, in the neighbourhood of La Roche's 
dwelling. A light gleamed on the water, that 


ſeemed to proceed from the houſe ; it moved 


{lowly along as he proceeded up the fide of the 


lake, and at laſt he ſaw it glimmer through the 


trees, and ſtop at ſome diſtance from the place 
where he then was. He ſuppoſed it ſome piece 
of bridal merriment, and puſhed on his horſe 


that he might be a ſpectator of the ſcene; but 


he was a good deal ſhocked, on approaching the 
ſpot, to find it proceed from the torch of a perſon 
cloathed in the dreſs of an attendant on a fu- 
neral, and-accompanied by ſeveral others, who, 
like him, ſeemed to have been employed in the 
rites of ſepulture. 

On the Philoſopher's making inquiry-who was 
the perſon they had been burying? one of them, 
with an accent more mournful than is common 
to their profeſſion, anſwered, © Then you knew 
not Mademoiſelle, fir !—you never beheld a 
lovelier”—*© La Roche,” exclaimed he in reply— 
« Alas l it was ſhe indeed.” The appearance 


of ſurpriſe and grief which his countenance - 


aſſumed, attracted the notice of the peaſant with 
whom he talked. He came up cloſer to the 
Philoſopher ; -<* I perceive, fir, you were ac- 
quainted with Mademoiſelle La Roche.“ Ac- 
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quainted with her! good God !\—when—how— 
where did ſhe die? Where is her father? —“ She 
died, ſir, of heart break, I believe; the young 
gentleman to whom ſhe was ſoon to have been 
married, was killed in a duel by a French officer, 
his intimate companion, and to whom, before 
their quarrel, he had often done the greateſt fa- 
vours. Her worthy father bears her death, as 


he has often told us a Chriſtian ſhould ; he is 


even ſo compofed as to be now in his pulpit, 
ready to deliver a few exhortations to his pariſh- - 
ioners, as is the cuſtom with us on fuch oc- 
caſions. Follow me, fir, and you ſhall hear 
him.” He followed. the man without anſwer- 
ing. 1 

The church was dimly lighted, except near 
che pulpit, where the venerable La Roche was 
ſeated. His people were now liſting up their 
voices in a pfalm to that Being whom their 


Et 3 had taught them ever to bleſs and to revere. 


Roche far, his figure bending gently forward, 
his eyes half cloſed, lifted np in filent devotion, 
A lamp placed near him, threw its light ſtrong 
on his head, and marked the ſhadowy lines of 


age acrols the paleneſs of his brow; thinly covered 


with grey hairs. | 
The muſic ceaſed—La Roche ſat for a mo- 


ment, and nature wrung a few tears from him. 


His people were loud in their grief. The Phi- 
loſopher was not leſs affected than they. La 
Roche aroſe. © Father of mercies! (ſaid he,) 
forgive theſe tears; aſſiſt thy ſervant to lift up 
his ſoul to thee; to lift to thee the ſouls of thy 
people! My friends! it is good fo to do; at all 
feaſons it is good; but, in the days of our 
diltreſs, what a privilegs it is! Well ſaith the 
tacred book, Truſt in the Lord, at all times 


tut in the Lord.“ When every other ſupport 


fails 
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fails us, when the fountains of worldly comfort 
are dried up, let us then ſeek thoſe living waters 
which flow from the throne of God. Pis only 
from the belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom of a- 
ſupreme Being, that our calamities can be borne 
in that manner which becomes a man. Human 
wiſdom is here of little uſe; for, in proportion 
as it beſtows comfort, it repreſſes feeling, with- 
out which we may ceaſe to be hurt by calamity, 
but we ſhall alfo ceaſe to enjoy happineſs. I 
will not bid you be inſenſible, my friends! I 
cannot, I cannot, if I would {his tears flowed 
afreſh) I feel too much myſelf, and am not 
aſhamed of my feelings; but therefore may I 
the more willingly be heard; therefore have I 
prayed God to give me ſtrength to ſpeak to you, 
to direct you to him, not with empty words, but 
with theſe tears ; not from ſpeculation, but from 
experience, that while you ſee- me ſuffer, you 
may know alſo my conſolation. 

« You behold the mourner of his only child, 
the laſt earthly ſtay and bleſſing of his declining | 
years! Such a child, too! It becomes not me to 
ſpeak of ber virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to 
mention them, becauſe they were exerted to- 
wards myſelf. Not many days ago you ſaw her, 
young, beautiful, virtuous, aud happy ; ye who 
are parents will Judge of my felicity then, —-ye 

will judge of my affliction now. But I look to- 
wards him who ſtruck me; I fee the hand of a 
father amidſt the chaſtenings of my God. Oh! 
could I make you feel what it is to pour out the 
heart, when it is preſſed down with many ſor- 
rows, to pour it out with confidence in him, in 
whoſe hands are life and death, on whoſe power 
awaits all that the firſt enjoys, and in contem- 
plation of whom diſappears all that the laſt can 
inflict! For we are not as thoſe who die without 


hope; 
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hope; we know that our Redeemer liveth, that 
we ſhall live with him, with our friends his ſer- 
vants, in that bleſſed land where ſorrow 1s un- 
known, aud happineſs is endleſs as it is perfect. 
Go then, mourn not for me; I have not loſt my 
child: but a little while, and we ſhall meet 
again, never to be ſeparated. But ye are alſo 
my children: would ye that I ſhould not grieve 
without comfort? A live as ſhe lived; that, 
when your death cometh, it may be the death of 
the righteous, and your latter end like hers.” 
Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his 
audience anſwered it with their tears. The good 
old man had dried up his at the altar of the Lord; 
his countenance had loſt its ſadneſs, and aſſumed 
the glow of faith and of hope. Our Philoſopher 
followed him into his houſe. The inſpiration of 
the pulpit was paſt; at ſight of him the ſcenes 
they had laſt met in ruſhed again on his mind; 
La Roche threw his arms around his neck, and 
watered it with his tears. The other was equally 
affected; they went together, in ſilence, into the 
parlour where the evening ſervice was wont to be 
performed. The curtains of the organ were 
open; La Roche ſtarted back at the ſight. 
« Oh! my friend!” (ſaid he) and his tears burſt 
forth again. Our Philoſopher now recolleQed 
himſelf; he ſtept forward, and drew the curtains 
cloſe. The old man wiped off his tears, and 
taking his friend's hands, © You ſee my weak- 
neſs; (ſaid: he) tis the weakneſs] of humanity ; 
but my comfort is not therefore loſt. I heard 
you, (ſaid the other) in the pulpit; I rejoice that 
_ ſuch conſolation is yours. It is, my friend, 
(ſaid he) and I truſt I ſhall ever hold it faſt; if 
there are any who doubt our faith, let them 
think of what importance religion is to calamity, 
and forbear to weaken its force; if they cannot 
| reſtore 
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reftore our happineſs, let them not take away 
the ſolace of our affliction.“ | 

Our Philoſopher's heart was ſmitten ; and he 
has been heard, long after, to confeſs, that there 
were moments when the remembrance overcame 
him even to weakneſs; when amidſt all the 
pleaſures * of philoſophical diſcovery, and the 
pride of literary fame, he recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Roche, and 
wiſhed that he fads never doubted. 
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HISTORICAL EXAMPLE | 
INDIAN, MAGNANIMITY. | 


? 


From Baſſu.) | 1 


THE world has ber conſidered with the 
higheſt veneration, thoſe, who have devoted 


themfelves to death, for the glory or ſafety of 


their country and friends. 5 
Regulus, Leonidas, the ſix famous burghers 
of Calais, with other great examples which oc- 


- cur in hiſtory, have in all ages been juſtly ad- 


mired, as diſplaying the greateſt nobleneſs of 
ſoul; whilſt many particulars of their hiſtory 
have bcen eſteemed fabulous by critics as beyond 


the powers of human reſolution ; and yet, in 


, the 


* 
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-the' hiſtory of thoſe people, whom we call 
ſavages, and whom we ate too apt indiſcrimi- 
- nately to treat with contempt, and conſider as 
incapable of any ſentiment above the level of the 
animal creation ; in theſe we often find inſtances 
of greatneſs of mind which would do honour to 
the heroiſm and patriotiſm of the greateſt and 
moſt poliſhed nations. dur ogy the following 
intereſting. anecdote cannot be paralleled in 
ancient or modern hiſtory; it happened in the 
neighbourhood of New Orleans, and may be 
' conſidered as authentic, being communicated by 
M. Boſſu, an officer of diſtinction, who then en- 
joyed a conſiderable command in that country. 
The trapical death of an Indian of the Col- 
lapiſſa nation, (ſays this gentleman) who facri- 
ficed himſelf for his country and fon, I have 
often admired as diſplaying the greateſt heroiſm, 
and placing human nature in the nobleſt point of 
view. A Chactaw Indian having one day ex- 
pireſſed himſelf in the moſt reproachful terms of 
the French, and called the Collapiſſas their dogs 
and their flaves, ohe of this nation, exaſperated 
at his . expreſſions, laid him dead on the 
Fpot: The ChaQaivs, the moſt numerous and 
the moſt Warlike tribe on that continent, im- 
mediately flew td arms; they ſent deputics to 
New Orleans to demand from the French 
governor the head of the favage who had fled 
tio him for protection: the governor offered 
"preſents as an atonement, but they were rejected 
with diſdain; they threatened to exterminate the 
Whole tribe of the Collapiſſas. To pacify this 
-fierce nation, and prevent the effuſion of blood, 
it Was at length found neceſſary to deliver up the 
unhappy Indian. The Sieur Ferrand, com- 
mander of the German poſts, on the right of the 
Miffiffippi; was charged with this melancholy 
[2391 N 2 5 com- 
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commiſſion ; a rendezvous was., in conſequence 
appointed between the ſettlement of the Colla- 
xg and the German poſts, where the mourn- 
ul ceremony was conducted in the following 
manner. y 

„The Indian victim, whoſe name was Ti- 


chou Mingo (i. e. ſervant. to the cacique or 


prince) was produced, He roſe up, and agree- 
able to the cuſtom. of theſe Fs: 4 harangued 
the aſſembly to the following purpoſe : I am a 
true man; that is to ſay, I fear not death; but 
] lament the fate of my wife and- four infant 
children, whom I leave behind in a very tender 
age; I lament too my father and my mother, 
whom I have long maintained by hunting: them, 
however, I recommend to the 8 ſince, on 


_ their account, I now fall a ſacrifice.” 


e Scarce had he finiſhed this ſhort and pathetic 


Harangue,. when the old father, ſtruck with the 


filial affection of the ſon, aroſe, and thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his audience“ My ſor is 
doomed to death ; but he is young and vigorous, 
and more capable than me to ſupport his mother, 
his wife, and four infant children: it is neceſ- 


ſary then that he remain upon earth to protect 


and provide for them: as for me, who draw to- 


wards the end of my career, I have lived long 
enough; may my ſon attain to my age, that he 
may bring up his tender infants: I am no longer 
good for any thing: a few years more or leſs, 


are to me of ſmall moment; I have lived as a 


man; I will die as a man ;—1 therefore take the 
place of my fon.” | 


e At theſe words, which expreſſed his pater- 


nal love and greatneſs of ſoul in the moſt touching 


manner, his wife, his ſon, his daughter-in-law, 
and the little infants, melted into tears around 


this brave, this generous old man: he embraced 


them 
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them for the laſt time, exhorted them to be ever- 
faithful, and to die rather than to betray any one 
by mean treachery, unworthy of his blood. 
My death, (concluded he) 1 conſider as ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of my nation, and I glory. - 
in the ſacrifice. Having thus delivered himſelf, 
he preſented his head to the kinſmen of the de- 
ceaſed Chactaw; they accepted it; he then ex- 
tended himſelf over the trunk of a tree, when, 


with a hatchet, they ſevered his head from his 


body. „ er IT, ' 
« By this facrifice, all animoſities were for- 
otten; but one part of the ceremony remained 
fn th be performed: the young Indian was 
obliged to deliver to the Chactaws the head of his. 
father: in ary. it up he addreſſed to it theſe 
few words: Pardon me your death, and re- 
member me in the world of ſpirits.— The 
French who affiſted at this tragedy could not con- 
tain their tears, whillt they admired the heroic 
conſtancy of this venerable old man, whoſe reſo- 
lution! bore à refemblance to that of the cele- 
- brated Roman orator, who; in the time of the 
triumvirate, was concealed by his ſon: the young 
man was moſt cruelly tortured in order to force 
him to diſcover his father, who, not being able 
to endure the idea, tHat a ſon ſo virtuous and ſo 
generous, ſhould thus ſuffer on his account, went 
and begged them to kill him and ſave his ſon; 
the ſon conjured them to take his life and ſpare 
the age of his father; but the ſoldiers more 
barbarous than the ſavages, butchered: them both 
on the ſpot.” _ | Shed 1 
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What profits us, that we from heaven derive 
A ſoul immortal, and with looks erect, 
Survey the fare; if like the bruta} kind; 
We follow where our paſſions lead the way. 


I WAS conſidering laſt night, when I could 

” + notfleep, how noble a part of the creation man 
1 was deſigned to be, and how inf viſhed in all 
i his actions above other creatures. From whence 
I fell to take a view of the change and corruption 

which he has introduced into his own condition, 

the grovelling appetites, the mean characters of 

ſenſe, and wild courſes of paſſions, that caſt 


him from the degree in which Providence had 
placed 


* 
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placed him, the debaſing himſelf with qualifi- 
cations not his own, and his degenerating into a 
lower ſphere of action. This inſpired me with 

a mixture of contempt and anger; which how. 
ever, was not ſo violent as to hinder the return 
of ſleep, but grew confuſed as that came upon 
me, and made me end my reflections with giving 
mankind the en names of inconſiderate, 
mad, and fooliſh. *' _.. $74 | 

Here, methought, where my: waking reaſon 
left the ſubjet, my fancy purſued it in a dream; 
and I imagined myſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſ- 
ſion, railing at my ſpecies, and walking hard 
to get rid of the company I deſpiſed, when two 
men,.who overheard me, made up on either hand. 

Theſe I obſerved had many features in common, 
which might occaſion the miſtake, of the one for 
the other in thoſe to whom they appear ſingle ; 
but I, who ſaw them together, could eaſily per- 
ceive, that though there was an air of ſeverity 
in each, it was tempered with a natural ſweet- 
neſs in the one, and by turns conſtrained or 
ruffled by the deſigns of malice in the other. 

I was at a loſs to. know the reaſon of their 
joining me ſo briſkly, when he, whoſe ap- 
pearance diſpleaſed me moſt, thus addreſſed his 

companion. Pray, brother, let him alone, and 

we hatl immediately ſee him transformed into a 
tyger. This ſtruck me with terror, which the 
other perceived, and pitying my diſorder, bid 
me be of good courage, for 'though I had been 

ſavage in my treatment of es (whom I 
ſhould rather reform than rail againſt) he would, 
however, endeavour to reſcue me from m 
danger. At this I looked a little more cliearful. 
and while I teſtified my reſignation to him, we 
ſaw the angry brother fling away from us in a 
paſſion for his diſappointment. Being now left 

| to 
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te my friend; I went back with him at his de- 
ſire, that I might know the meaning of thoſe 
words which ſo affrighted me. 99 
As we went along, to inform you, ſays he, 
with whom you have this adventure, my name 
is Reproof, and his Reproach; both born of the 
fame mother, but of different fathers. Truth is 
our common parent.  Frietidfhip, who faw her 
fell in love with her, and ſhe being pleaſed wit 
him, he begat me upon her; but awhile after, 
Enmity Hing in ambuſh for her, became the 
father of him whom you ſaw along with me. 
The temper: of our mother inclines us to the 
ſame ſort of buſineſs, the informing mankind of 
their faults; but the different complexions of 
our fathers make us differ in our defigns and 
company. I have a natural benevolence in my 
mind, which engages' me with friends; and he a 
natural impetuoſity in his, which caſts him 
among enemies. 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a place 
where there were three entrances into as. many 
' ſeveral walks, which lay beſide one another. 
We paſſed into the middlemoſt, a plain, ftraight,. 
regular walk, ſet with trees, which added to the 
beauty of the place, but did not fo cloſe their 
boughs overhead as to exclude the light from it. 
Here as we walked I was made to obſerve, how 
the road ow one hand was full of rocks and preci- 
pices, over which Reproach (who had already 
gotten” thither) was furiouſly driving unhappy 
wretches; the other ſide was all laid out in gar- 
dens of gaudy tulips, amongſt whoſe leaves the 
ſerpents'wreathed, and at the end of every graſſy 
walk, the enchantreſs Flattery was weaving 
bowers to lull fools afleep in. We continued 
{tilt walking on the middle way, till we arrived 
at a building in which it terminated. This was 

I 253 formerly 
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formerly erected by Truth for a watch tower, 
from whence ſhe took a view of the earth, and, 
as ſhe ſaw occaſion, ſent out Reproof, or even 
Reproach, for our reformation. Over 'the door 

I took notice that a face was carved with a, 
heart upon the lips of it, and preſently called to 
mind that this was the ancients emblem of Sin- 
cerity. In the entrance I met with Freedom of 
Speech, and Complaiſance, who had for a long 
time looked upon one another as enemies; but 
Reproof has ſo happily brought them together, 
that they now act as friends and fellow-agents in 
the ſame family. Before I aſcended the ſtars, I 
had my eyes purified by a water which made me 
ſee extremely elear, and I think they ſaid it 
ſprung in a pit, from whence (as Democritus 
had reported) they formerly brought up Truth, 
who had hid herſelf in it. I was then admitted 
to the upper chamber of proſpect, which was 
called the Knowledge of Mankind; here the 
window was no ſooner opened, but I perceived 
the clouds to roll off and part before me, and a 
1 of all the variety of the world preſented it- 
ſelf. | 17 9 

But how different was mankind in this view, 
from what it uſed to appear. Methought the 
very ſhape of moſt of them was loſt ; ſome had 
the heads of dogs, others of apes and parrots, 
and, in ſhort, wherever any one took upon him 
the inferior and unworthy qualities of other 
creatures, the change of his ſoul became viſible 
in his countenance. The ſtrutting pride of him 
who is endued with brutality inſtead of courage, 
made his face ſhoot out in the form of an horſe's, | 
his eyes became prominent, his noſtrils widened, 
and his wig untying, flowed down on one ſide of 41 
his neck in a waving mane. The talkativeneſs _— 
of thoſe who love the ill-nature of converſation Ts 
| made 
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184 Repro and Reproach, 
made them turn into aſſemblies of geeſe, their 
lips hardened into bills by eternal uſing, they 
gabbled for diverſion, they hiſfed in ſcandal, 
and their ruffles falling back on their arms, a 
ſucceſſion of little feathers appeared, which 
formed wings for them to flutter with from one 
viſit to another. The envious and malicious 
lay on the ground with heads of different ſorts 
of ſerpents, and not endeavouring to erect 
ee but meditating miſchief to others, 
they ſucked the poiſon! of the earth, ſharpened 
their tongues to ſtings upon the ſtones, and 
rolled their trains unperceivably beneath their 
habits. The hypocritieal oppreſſors wore the 
faces of crocodiles, their mouths were inſtru- 
ments of cruelty, their eyes of deceit; they 
committed wickedneſs, and bemoaning that 
there ſhould be ſo much of it in the world, 
they devoured the unwary, and wept over the 
remains of them. The covetous had ſo hobked 
and worn their fingers by counting intereſt upon 


intereſt, that they were converted to the claws of 


harpies, and theſe ſtill were ſtretehing out for 
more, yet ſeemed unſatisfied with their aequi- 


ſitions. Thi ſharpers had the looks of cameli- 


ons; they every minute changed their appear- 
ance, and fed on ſwarms of flies which fell as 
fo many  cullies ee them. The bully 


ſeemed as a dunghill cock, he creſted well, and 


bore his comb aloft; he was beaten almoſt 
by every one, yet ſtill ſung for triumph; and 
only the mean coward pricked up the eats of 
a hare to fly before him. Cririeks were turned 
into cats, whoſe pleaſure and grumbling go to- 


ther. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. 


Flatterers were curled ſpaniels, fawning and 
- crouching. The crafty had the face of à fox, 
(ESI TT 40 + 2 +: | 3 G12 v9 4 the 
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the ſtothful of an aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the 
ill-bred of a bear, the leachers were goats, and 
the gluttons, wine. Drunkenneſs was the only 
vice that did not change the face of its pro- 
feſſors into that of another creature; but this 
J took to be far from a privilege, for theſe two 
reaſons; becauſe: it ſufficiently deforms them of 
itfelf, and becauſe none of the lower ranks of 
beings is guilty of fo fooliſh an intemperance. 

J was taking a view. of theſe repreſentations 
of things, without any more order than is 


uſual in ã dream, or in the confuſton of the 


world itſelf. I perceived a concern, within me 
for what I Taw; my eyes began to moiſten, 
and as if the virtue of that water with which 
they were purified was leſt for a time, by their 
being touched with that which aroſe from a 
paſſion, the clouds immediately began to gather 
again, and cloſe from either hand upon the proſ- 
ect. I then turned towards my guide, who 
addreſſed himſelf to me after this manner: you 
have ſeen the condition of mankind when it 
deſcends from its dignity; now therefore guard 
yourſelf from-that degeneracy by a modeſt great- 
mneſs of ſpirit on one fide, and a conſcious 
ſhame on the other. 
generoſity of goodneſs to make your friends 
aware of it; let them know what defects vou 


perceive are growing upon them; handle the 


matter as you ſee reaſon, either with the airs 
of ſevere or humorous affection; ſometimes 
plainly... deſcribing the degeneracy in its full 
proper colours, or at other times letting them 


know that if they proceed as they have begun, 


you give them to ſuch a day, or ſo many 
months to turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. 
Neither neglect your more remote acquaintance, 


where 
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where you ſee any unworthy and ſuſceptible of 
admonition ; expoſe the beaſts whoſe qualities 
you ſee them putting on, where you have no 
mind to engage with their perſons. , The poſſi- 
bility of their applying this 1s very obvious: the 
Egyptians ſaw it ſo clearly, that they made the 
pictures of animals explain their minds to one 
another inſtead of writing; and indeed it is 
hardly to be miſſed, ſince Æſop took them out 
of their mute condition, and taught them to 
ſpeak for themſelves with relation to the actions 
of mankind. | V 
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Intruſt thy fortune to the powers above; 
Leave chem to manage for thee, and to grant , 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. | 


IT would be endleſs to enumerate the 
fantaſtical afflictions that diſturb mankind ; but 
as Miſery is not to be meaſured from the nature 
of the evil, but from the temper of the ſufferer, 
I ſhall preſent my readers, who are unhappy 
either in reality or imagination, with a dream, 
for which I am indebted to the great father rs 
prince of poets. 

As I was ſitting after dinner in my elbow 
chair, I took up omer, * dipped into that 
(5. O famous 
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158 The Deſtinies, 
famous ſpeech of Achilles to Priam, in which 
he tells him, that Jupiter has by him two great 
veſſels, the one filled with bleſſings, and the 
other with misfortunes ; out of which he mingles 
a compoſition for every man that comes into the 
world. This E ſo exceedingly pleaſed me, 
that as I fell inſenſibly into my afternoon's ſlum- 
ber, it wrought my imagination into the fol- 
lowing dream: | - 
When Jupiter took into his hands the govern- 
ment of the world, the "ſeveral parts of nature 
with the preſiding deities did homage to him. 
One preſented him with a mountain of wind, 
another with a magazine of * hail, and a third 
with a pile of thunder-bolts. The ſtars: offered 
up theit influences; the ocean gave in his tri- 
dent, the earth her fruits, and the ſun his 
ſeaſons. Among the ſeveral deities who came 
= to make their court on this occaſion, the Deſti- 
. = nies adyanced with two great tuns carried before 
them, one of which they fixed at the right hand 
of Jupiter, as he ſat upon his throne, and the 
other on his left. The firſt was filled with all 
the bleſſings, and the other with all the calami- 
ties of human life. Jupiter, in the beginning 
of his reign, finding the world much more 
innocent than it is in this iron age, poured very 
plentifully out of the tun that ſtood at his right 
hand; but as mankind degenerated, and be- 
came unworthy of his bleſſings, he ſet abroach 
1 the other veſſel, that filled the world with pain 
3 and poverty, battles and diſtempers, jealouſy 
and falſehood, intoxicating pleaſures, and un- 
timely deaths. 50 
. le was at length ſo very much incenſed at 
F the great depravations of human nature, and 
the repeated provocations which he received from 
all parts of the earth, that having reſolved to 
et | deſtroy 
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deſtroy the whole ſpecies, except Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, he commanded the Deſtinies to gather 
up the bleflings which he had thrown away upon 
the ſons of men, and lay them up, until the world 
ſhould be inhabited by a more virtuous and de- 
ſerving race of mortals. mw” 
The three ſiſters immediately repaired to the 
earth, in ſearch of the ſeveral bleſſings that had 
been ſcattered on it; but found the taſk which 
was enjoined them, to be much more difficult 
than they imagined. The firſt places they re- 
ſorted to, as the moſt likely to ſucceed in, were 
cities, palaces, and courts; but inſtead of 
\meeting with what they looked for here, they 
found nothing but envy, repining, uneaſineſs, 
and the like bitter ingredients of the left-hand 
veſſel. Whereas, to their great ſurpriſe, they 
diſcovered | content, chearfulneſs, health, in- 
nocence, and other the moſt ſubſtantial bleſſings 
of life, in cottages, ſhades and ſolitudes. 
There was another circumſtance no leſs unex- 
pected than the former, and which gave them 
very great perplexity in the diſcharge of the truit 
which Jupiter had committed to them. They 
obſerved, that ſeveral bleſſings had degenerated 
into calamities, and that ſeveral calamities had 
improved into bleſſings, according as they fell 
into the poſſeſſion of wiſe or fooliſh men. 
They often found power, with ſo much inſolence 
' and impatience cleaving to it, that' it became a 
misfortune to the perſon on whom it was con- 
ferred. Youth had often diſtempers growing 
about it, worſe than the infirmities of old age. 
Wealth was often united to ſuch a ſordid avarice, 
as made it the moſt uncomfortable and painful 
kind of poverty. On the contrary, they often 
found pain made glorious by fortitude, poverty 
loſt in content, deformity beautified with 
| 2 virtue. 
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virtue. In a word, the bleſſings were often 
like good fruits planted in a bad foil, that by 
degrees fall off from their natural .relifh, into 
taſtes altogether inſipid or unwholeſowe ; and 

the calamities, like harſh fruits, cultivated in 
a good ſoil, and enriched by proper grafts and 
inoculations, until they ſwell with generous 
and delightful juices. 

There was {till a third circumftance that 
occaſioned as great a ſurpriſe to the three filters 
as either of the foregoing, when they diſcovered 
ſeveral bleſſings and calamities which. had never 
been in either of the tuns that ſtood by the 
throne of Jupiter, and were nevertheleſs as 
great occaſions of happineſs or miſery as any 
there, Theſe were that ſpurious crop of bleſ- 
ſings and.calamities which were never ſown by 
the hand of the Deity, but grew of them- 
ſelves out of the fancies and diſpoſitions. of 
human creatures; ſuch as dreſs, titles, place, 
equipage, falſe ſhame, and groundleſs fear, 
with the like vain imaginations that ſhoot up 
m trifling, weak, and irrefolute minds. 

The Deftinies, finding themſelves in ſo 
great a perplexity, concluded that it would be 
z4mpoſhble for them to execute the commands 
that had been given them, according to their 
firſt intention; for which reaſon they agreed 
to throw all the bleſſings and calamities to- 
gether into one large veſſel, and in that man- 
ner offer them up at the ſeet of Jupiter. 
This was performed accordingly; the eld- 
eſt ſiſter preſenting herſelf beſore the veſſel, and 
introducing it with an apology for what they 
had done. 

« O Jupiter, (ſays ſhe) we have gathered 
together all the good and evil, the FRIES 
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and diſtreſſes of human life, which we thus 
reſent before thee in one promiſcuous heap. 
We beſeech thee, that thou thyſelf will ſort 
them out for the future, as in thy wiſdom thou 
ſhalt think fit. For we acknowledge, that 
there is none beſides thee that can judge what 
will occaſion grief or joy in the heart of a 
human creature, and what will prove a bleſſing 
or a calamity to the perſon on whom it is 
beſtowed,” 
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ALMET axp ru STRANCGER. 
A DERVISE TALE. 
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ALVET, the Derviſe, who watched the 
ſacred lamp in the ſepulchre of the Prophet, as 
he one day roſe up from the devotions of the 
morning, which he had performed at the gate of 
the temple, with his body turned towards the 
Eaſt, and his forchead on the earth, ſaw before 

him a man in ſplendid apparel, attended by a 
2 long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly on him, with a 
look of mournful complacency, and ſeemed de- 

lirous to ſpeak, but unwilling to offend. 

The Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, 
and ſaluting him with the calm dignity which 
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independence confers upon humility, requeſted 
that he would reveal his purpoſe. a | 
% Almet, (ſaid the Stranger) thou ſeeſt be- 
fore thee a man, whom the hand of proſperity 
has overwhelmed with wretchedneſs. What- 
ever I once deſired as the means of happineſs, I 
now poſſeſs; but I am not yet happy, and there- 
fore I deſpair. I regret the lapſe of time, be- 
cauſe it glides away without enjoyment ; and as 
expect nothing in the future but the vanities of 
the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ſhould 
arrive. Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; 
and my heart finks when I anticipate the mo- 
ment in which eternity ſhall cloſe over the va- 
cuity of my life, like the ſea upon the path of a 
ſhip, and leave no traces of my exiſtence more 
durable than the furrow which remains after the 
waves have united. If in the treaſures of thy 
wiſdom, there is any precept to obtain felicity, 
vouchſafe it to me. For this purpoſe I am 1.19 
come; a purpoſe which yet | fear to reveal, leſt, 1 
like all the former, it ſhould. be diſappointed.” 4 
Almet liſtened with looks of aſtoniſhment and 1 
pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom 41 
reaſon was known to be a pledge of immortality: 1 
dut the ſerenity of his countenance ſoon re- 
turned; and ſtretching out his hands towards 
heaven, ** Stranger, (ſaid he) the knowledge | 
which I have received from the Prophet, I will g 
communicate to thee.” : 4% 
As I was ſitting once at the porch of the "4 
temple, penſive and alone, mine eyes wandered 
among the multitude that was ſcattered before 


me; and while I remarked the wearineſs and | | J 
ſolicitude which was viſible in every counte- 'FY 
nance, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe of 197 
their condition. Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to 3 » 1 


what purpoſe are you buſy, If to produce happi- 
[2 . neſs, 
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neſs, by whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of 
Egypt, and the ſilks of Perſia, beſtow felicity on 
thoſe who wear them, equal to the wretchedneſs 
of yonder ſlaves, whom I ſee leading the camels 
that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the tincture, 
or the ſplendor of the tints, regarded with delight 
by hots, to whom cuſtom has 'rendered them 
familiar? Or, can the power of habit render 
others inſenſible of pain, who live only to 
traverſe the deferts; a ſcene of dreadful uni- 
formity, where a barren level is bounded only 
by the horizon; where no change of proſpect, 
nor variety of images, reljeve the traveller from 
a ſenſe of tor] and danger; of whirlwinds, 
which in a moment may bury him in the ſand; 
and of thirſt, which the wealthy have given half 
their poſſeſſions to allay? Do thoſe on whom 
hereditary | diamonds ſparkle with unregarded 
luſtre, gain from the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the 
wretch who ſeeks them in the mine; who lives 
excluded from the common bounties of nature; 
to whom even the viciſſitude of day and night is 
not known; who ſighs in perpetual darkneſs, 
and whoſe life is one mourntul alr-rnative of in- 
ſenſibility and labour. If thoſe are not happy who 
poſſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretched who 
beitow, how vain a dream 1s the life of man! 
And if there is indeed ſuch difference in the value 
of exiſtence,. how ſhall we acquit of partiality 
the hand by which this difference has been 
made? 4D 14 , 
While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 


heart burnt within me, 1 became ſenfible of a 
ſudden influence from above. U he ſtreets and 


the crowds of Mecca diſappeared. | found my- 
ſelf fitting on the declivity of a mountain, and 
e at my righit hand an angel, whom 1 

ew to be Azoran, the miniſter of re 0 
. 5 hen 
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When I ſaw him I was afraid. I caſt my eyes 
upon the ground, and was about to deprecate 
his anger, when he commanded me to be ſilent. 
„ Almet, (ſaid he) thou haſt devoted thy life to 
meditation, that thy council might deliver ig- 
norance from the mazes of error, and deter pre- 
ſumption from the precipice of guilt ; but the 
book of nature thou haſt read without under- 
ſtanding. It is again open before thee ; look 
up, conſider it, and be wiſe.” 

I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beauti- 
ful as the gardens of Paradiſe, but of ſmall ex- 
tent. Through the middle there was a green 
walk; at the end, a wild deſert; and beyond, 
impenetrable darkneſs. The walk was ſhaded 
with trees of every kind, that were covered at 
once with bloſſoms and fruit; innumerable 
birds were ſinging in the branches; the graſs was 
intzrmingled with flowers, which impregnated 
the breeze with fragrance, and painted the path 
with beauty. On the one ſide flowed a gentle. 
tranſparent. ſtream, which was juſt heard to 
murmur over the golden ſand that ſparkled at 
the bottom ; and on the other, were walks and 
bowers, fountains, grottos, and caſcades, which 
diverſified the ſcene with endleſs variety, but did 
not conceal the bounds. , 

While I was gazing in a tranſport of delight 
and wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I per- 
ceived a man ſtealing along this walk, with a 
thoughtful and deliberate pace: his eyes were 
fixed upon the earth, and his arms croſſed on his 
boſom) ; he ſometimes ſtarted as if a ſudden pang 
had ſeized him; his countenance expreſſed ſo- 
licitude and terror; he looked round with a 
figh, and having gazed a moment on the deſert 
that lay before him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed 
to ſtop, but was impelled forward by 1 

viſible 
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viſible power: his features, however, ſoon ſet- 
tied again into a calm melancholy; his eyes 
were again fixed on the ground, and he went on 
as before, with apparent reluctance, but without 
emotion. Re ; 
I was ſtruck with this appearance; and turn- 
ing haſtily to the angel, was about to enquire, 
what could produce ſuch infelicity in a being, 
ſurrounded with every object that could Nati 
every ſenſe, but he prevented my requeſt. 
The book of nature, (ſaid he) is before thee, 
look up, conſider it, and be wiſe,” I looked, 
and beheld a valley between two mountains that 
were craggy and barren: on the path there was 
no verdure, and the mountains afforded no ſhade. 
The ſun burnt in the zenith, and every ſpring 
was dried up; but the valley terminated in a 
country that was pleafant' and fertile, ſhaded 
with woods, and adorned with buildings. At a 
ſecond view, I diſcovered a man in this valley, 
meagre indeed and naked, but his countenance 
was chearful, and his deportment active. He 
kept his eye fixed upon the country before him, 
and looked as if he would have run, but that he 
was reſtrained, as the other had been impelled, 
by ſome ſecret influence. Sometimes, indeed, I 
perceived a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſome- 
times he ſtopped ſhort, as if his foot was pierced 
by the aſperities of the way; but the ſprightlineſs 
of his countenance inſtantly returned, and he 
paſſed forward without appearance of repining 
or complaint. - 
T turned again towards the angel, impatient to 
- enquire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was 
derived, in a ſituation ſo different from that in 
which it might have been expected ; but he again 
prevented my requeſt. ** Almet, (ſaid he) re- 
member what thou haſt ſeen, and let this me- 
| morial 
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morial be written upon the tablet of thy heart. 
Remember, Almet, that the world in which 
thou art placed, is but the road to another; and 
that happineſs depends not upon the path, but 


the end; the value of this period of thy exiſtence, 


is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who 
wiſhed to linger in the gardens, who looked 
round upon its limits with terror, was deſtitute 
of enjoyment, becauſe he was deſtitute of hope, 
and was perpetually tormented by the dread of 
loſing that which he did not enjoy. The ſong 
of the birds had been repeated till it was not 
heard, and the flowers had ſo often recurred, that 
their beauty was not ſeen ; the river glided by 
unnoticed, and he feared to lift his eye to the 
proſpect, leſt he ſhould behold the waſte that 
circumſcribed it. But he that toiled through the 
valley was happy, becauſe he looked forward 
with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, 
it is of little moment, whether the path he treads 
be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, if he 
perceives himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in 
compariſon of which the thorns and the flowers 
of this wilderneſs loſe. their diſtinction, and are 
both alike impotent to give pleaſure or pain. 

« What then has eternal wiſdofn unequally 
diſtributed? That which can make every ſtation 
happy, and without which every ſtation muſt be 
wretched, is acquired by Virtue; and Virtue is 
poſſible to all. Remember, Almet, the viſion 
which thou haſt ſeen ; and let my words be writ- 


ten on the tablet of thy heart, that thou mayeſt 


direct the wanderer to happineſs, and juſtify 
God to men.” 

While the voice of Azoran was yet ſoundin 
in my ear, the proſpect vaniſhed from before 
me, and I found myſelf again fitting at the porch 


of the temple. The ſun was gone down, the 


multitude 
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multitude was retired to reſt, and the ſolemn 
quiet of midnight concurred with the reſolution 
of my doubts to complete the tranquillity of my 
mind. | 
Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the 
Prophet vouchſafed me, not for my ſake alone, 
but for thine; thou haſt ſought felicity in tem- 
poral things; and therefore thou art diſap- 
pointed. Let not inſtruction be loſt upon thee, 


as the ſeal of Mahomet in the well of Aris; but 


go thy way, let thy flock cloath the naked, and 
thy table feed the hungry; deliver the poor from 
oppreſſion, and let thy converſation be above. 

hus ſhalt thou rejoice in hope, and look forward 
2 end of life, as the conſummation of thy 
elicity. h "Fo 

7-248 in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he 
ſpake, returned into the temple, and the Stranger 
departed in peace. MLL HIS 
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To- morrow I will ſpend in bliſsI 
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SEGED, Lord' of Ethiopia, to the inhabi- 
tants of the world : to the ſons of Preſumption, 
Humility and Fear; and to the daughters of 
Sorrow, Content and Acquieſcence. 

Thus, in the N. venth year of his reign, 
fpoke Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the 
ſtribliros of the waters of the Nile: At 
length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; thou haſt 
ſuppreſſed rebellion thou haſt pacified the 


60 N jealoulies 
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jealouſies of thy courtiers, thou haſt chaſed war 
from thy confines, and erected fortreſſes in the 
lands of thy enemies. All who have offended 
thee, tremble in thy preſence, and wherever thy 
voice 1s heard, it is obeyed. Thy throne is 
ſurrounded by armies, numerous as the locuſts 
of the ſummer, and reſiſtleſs as the blaſts of 
peſtilence, Thy magazines are ſtored with am- 
munition, thy treaſures overflow with the tri- 
bute of conquered kingdoms.” Plenty waves 
upon thy fields, and opulence glitters in thy 
cities. Thy nod is as the earthquake that ſhakes 
the mountains, and thy ſmile as the dawn of the 
vernal day. In thy hand is the ſtrength of 
thouſands, and thy health is the health of mil- 
lions. Thy palace is gladdened by the ſong of 
raiſe, and thy path perfumed by the beau of 
nediction. Thy ſubjeas gaze upon thy 
greatneſs, and think of danger or miſery no 
more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou partake the 
bleſſings thou beſtoweſt? Why ſhouldſt thou 
only forbear to rejoice in this 1 felicity ? 
Why ſhould thy face be. clouded with anxiety, 
when the meaneſt of thoſe who call thee ſove- 
reign, gives the day to feſtivity and the night to 
eace? At length, Seged, reflect and be wiſe, 
hat is the gift of conqueſt but ſafety ; why 
are riches collected but to purchaſe happineſs?” 
Seged then, ordered the houſe; of | pleaſure, 
built in an iſſand of the Lake Dambea, to be pre- 
pared for his reception. © I will retire, (ſays he) 
for ten days, from tumult and care, from coun- 
ſels and decrees. Long quiet is not, the, 2 of 
the governors of natiqns, but a ceſſation of ten 
days cannot be denied me. This ſhort interval 
of happineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the in- 
terruption of fear or perplexity, ſorrow or diſ- 
appointment. I will exclude all trouble from 


my 
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my abode, and remove from my thoughts what- 
ever may confuſe the harmony of the concert, or 
abate the ſweetneſs of the banquet. I will fill 
the whole capacity of my ſoul with enjoyment, 
_ try what it is to live without a wiſh unſatis- 
ed. | | 

In a few days the orders were performed, and 
Seged haſted to the palace of 8 which 
ſtood in an iſland cultivated only for pleaſure, 
planted with every flower that ſpreads its colours 
to the ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds fragrance 
in the air. In one part of this extenſive garden 
were open walks for excurſions in the morning; 
in another, thick groves, and ſilent arbours, and 
"bubbling fountains for repoſe at noon. All that 
could ſolace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, all 
that induſtry could extort from nature, or wealth 
furniſh to art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, or 
beneficence attract, was collected together, and 
every perception of delight was excited and grati- 


Into this delicious region, Seged ſummoned all 
the perſons of his court who ſeemed eminently 
Ju lified to receive or communicate pleaſure. 
His call was readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, 
the vivacious, and the witty, were all in haſte to 
de ſated with felicity. They ſailed jocund over 
the lake, which ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface 
before them: their paſſage was cheered with mu- 
ſic, and their hearts dilated with expectation. 
Seged landed here with his band of pleaſure, 
determined from that hour to break off all ac- 
quaintance with diſcontent, to give his heart 
for ten days to eaſe and jollity, and then fall 
back to the common ſtate of man, and ſuffer 
his life to be diverſified, as before, with joy and 
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He immediately entered his chamber, to con- 
ſider where he ſhould begin his circle of happi- 
neſs. He had all the artiſts of delight. before 
him, but knew not whom to call, ſince he could 
not enjoy one, but by delaying the performance 
of another. He choſe and rejected, he reſolved 
and changed his reſolution, till his faculties were 

haraſſed, and his thoughts confuſed; then re- 

turned to the apartment where his preſence was 
expected, with languid eyes and clouded counte- 
nance, and ſpread the infection of uneaſineſs 
cover the whole aſſembly. He obſerved their de- 

preſſion, and was offended, for he found his 
vexation increaſed by thoſe whom he expected 
to diflipafe and relieve it. He retired again to 
his private chamber, and ſought for enfolgticn | 
in his own mind; one thought flowed in upon 
another; a long ſucceſſion of images ſeized his 
attention; the moments crept . imperceptibl 
away through the gloom of penfiveneſs, till 
having recovered his tranquillity, he lifted up 
his head, and ſaw the lake brightened by the 
ſetting ſun. Such, (ſaid Seged, ſighing) is the 
longeſt day of human exiſtence: before we have 
learned to uſe it, we find it at an end.“ 6k % 

The regret which he felt for the loſs of fo 
great a part of his firſt day, took from him all 
diſpoſition to enjoy the evening; and after 
having endeavoured, for the ſake of his at- 
tendants, to force an air of gaiety, and excite 
mirth which he could not ſhare, he reſolved to 
"refer his hopes to the next morning, and lay 
down to partake with the flaves of labour and 
poverty the bleſſing of ſleep. LIES | 
He roſe early the ſecond morning, and re- 
ſolved now to be Happy. He therefore fixed 
upon the gate of the palace an edit, importing, 
that whoever, during nine days, ſhould appear 

_ 
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in the preſence of the king with a dejected coun- 
tenance, or utter any expreſſion of diſcontent or 
ſorrow, ſhould be driven for ever from the palace 
of Dambea. 2 

This edit was immediately made known in 
every chamber of the court, and bower of the 
gardens, Mirth was frighted away, and they 
who were before dancing in the lawns, or ſing- 
ing in the ſhades, were at once engaged in the 
care of regulating their looks, that Seged might 
God his will punctually obeyed, and ſee none 
among them liable to baniſhment. | 

Seged now met every face ſettled in a ſmile ; 
but a ſmile that betrayed ſolicitude, timidity and 
conſtraint. © He accoſted his favourites with 
familiarity. and ſoftneſs ; but they durſt not ſpeak 
without premeditation, leſt they ſhould be con- 
victed of diſcontent or ſorrow. He propoſed 
diverſions, to which no objection was made, 


' becauſe objection would have implied uneaſineſs; 


but they were regarded with indifference by the 
courtiers, who had no other deſire than to ſigna- 
lize themſelves by clamorous exultation. He 
offered various topicks of converſation, but ob- 
tained only forced jeſts, and laborious laughter ; 
and after many attempts to animate his train to 
confeſs to himſelf the impotence of command, 
and reſign another day to grief and diſappoint- 
ment, 

He at laſt relieved his companions from their 
terrors, and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber, to 
aſcertain, by different — Bron the felicity of 


the ſucceeding days. At length he threw him- 


ſelf on the bed, and cloſed his eyes, but imagi- 
ned, in his ſleep, that his palace and gardens 
were overwhelmed by an inundation, aud waked 
with all the terrors of a man ſtruggling in the 
water. He compoſed. himſelf again to reſt, but 
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was affrighted by an imaginary irruption into his 


kingdom, and ſtriving, as is uſual in dreams, 


without ability to move, fancied himſelf be- 
trayed to his enemies, and again ſtarted up with 
horror and indignation. A g 


It was now day, and fear was ſo ſtrongly im- 
reſſed on his mind, that he could fleep no more. 


e roſe, but his thoughts were filled with the 


deluge and invaſion, nor was he able to diſen- 
gage his attention, or mingle with vacancy and 


eaſe in any amuſement. At length his pertu- 
bation gave way to reaſon, and he reſolved no 
longer to be haraſſed by viſionary miſeries ; but 


before this reſolution could be completed, half 
the day had elapfed: he felt a new conviction 
of the uncertainty of human ſchemes, and could 


not forbear to bewail the weakneſs of that ng 
whoſe quiet was to be —— by vapours of 


fancy. Having been firſt diſturbed by a dream, 
he afterwards grieved that a dream could diſturb 
him. He at laſt diſcovered, that his terrors and 


grief were equally vain, and that to. loſe the 
preſent in lamenting the paſt was voluntarily to 
protra& ' a melancholy viſion. The third day 


was now declining, and Seged again reſolved to 
be happy on the morrow. | 
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On fickle wings the minutes haſte, 
And fortune's favours never laſt. *) 


ON the fourth morning, Seged roſe early, 
refreſhed with ſleep, vigorous with health, and 
eager with expectation. He entered the garden 
attended by the princes and ladies of his court, 
and ſeeing nothing about him but airy cheerful. 7 
neſs, began to ſay to his heart—* This day ſhall | 
be a day of pleaſure.' The ſun played upon the 
water, the birds warbled in the groves, and the 


gales } 
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ales quivered among the branches. He roved 
; San walk to walk as chance directed him, and 
ſometimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes ming- 
led with the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his 
imagination in flights of merriment, and ſome- 
times uttered grave reflections, and ſententious 
maxims, and feaſted on the admiration with 
which they were received. | 
/ Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 
or vexation, or intruſion. of melancholy thoughts. 
All that beheld him caught gladneſs from his 


looks, and the fight of happineſs conferred by 
himſelf filled his heart with ſatisfaction: but 


having paſſed three hours in this harmleſs luxury, 
he was alarmed on a ſudden by an el 
ſcream among the women, and turning back, 
ſaw the whole aſſembly flying in confuſion. A 
young crocodile had riſen out of the lake, and 
was ranging the garden in wantonneſs or hunger. 
Seged beheld him with indignation, as a diſ- 
turber of his felicity, and chaſed him back into 
the lake, but could not perſuade his retinue to 
ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror which 


had ſeized upon them. The princeſſes incloſed 


themſelves in the palace, and could yet ſcarcely 
believe themſelves in ſafety. Every attention 
was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 
no mind was any longer at leiſure for gay ſallies 
or careleſs prattle, 


Seged had now no other employment than to 
. contemplate the innumerable caſualties ' which 


lie in ambuſh on every ſide to intercept the hap- 
pineſs of man, and break in upon the hour of 
delight and tranquillity. He had, however, the 
conſolation of thinking, that he had not been 
now diſappointed by his own fault, and that the 
accident which had blaſted the hopes of the 
day might eaſily be prevented by future A 
That 


OO hd | 


Fo An' Ethiopian Tale, From Dr. Fohnſon. 177 
ppl That he might provide for the pleaſure of the 
next morning, he reſolved, to repeal his penal 
eli, fince he had already found that diſcontent } 
and melancholy were not to be frighted away by | þ 
'the threats of authority, and that pleaſure would 
only reſide where ſhe was exempted from con- 
troul. He therefore invited all the companions 
of his retreat to unbounded pleaſantry, by pro- 

zofing prizes for thoſe Wh ſhould, on the fol- 
; Wagen. diſtinguiſh themſelves by any feſtive 


7 ances; the tables of the anti-chamber 


perfor b 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes and 
garlands decreed the rewards of thoſe who could 
'refine Elegance br heightet' pleaſure. 

At this diſplay of riches every eye immediately 
'ſparkled, ap evety tongue was buſied in cele- 
'brating 'the . bounty 7 ' maghificence. of the 
'empetor.' 'Butiwhen eged entered, in hopes of 
uncommon entertainment from univerſal emu- 
lation, he found that any paſſion too ſtröngly 
"agitated puts an end to that tranquillity which is 
-neceffary to mixth, and. =o the mind that is to 
de mbved by the gentle ventilations of gaiety, 
Fü be'Brſt ergo ed Is total Lal. What. 
lever we artlentiy wiſh" to gaig, we muſt in the 
fame degree be afraid 10 loſe, and fear and 
pleaſure cannot dwell together. 

All was now fear and ſolicitude. Nothing 
was done or ſpoken, but with fo viſible an en- 
deavour at perfection, as always failed to delight, 
though it ſometimes forced admiration: and 
Seged could not but obſerve with ſorrow, that 
his prizes had more influence than himſelf. As 
the evening approached, the conteſt grew more 
earneſt, and thoſe: who were forced to allow 
themſelves excelled, began to diſcover the ma- - 
lignity of defeat, firſt by angry glances, Ny at 
2) i ne URI O07 913 Us 17 SATIIBREC aſt 
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178 The Hijlory of Ten Days of Seged, continued. 
laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged likewiſe 
ſhared the anxiety of the day; for conſiderin 
himſelf as obliged to diſtribute with exaé 
Juſtice the prizes which had been ſo zealouſly 


ſought, he durſt never remit his attention, but 


paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt in balan- 
cing different kinds of merit, and adjuſting, the 
claims of all the competitor s. 588 1 

At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could 


ſatisfy thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould diſappoint; 


and thinking that, on a day ſet apart for happi- 
neſs, it would be cruel to oppreſs any heart wi 

ſorrow, he declared that al had pleaſed him 
mt and diſmiſſed all with preſents of equal 
value. | ro 943 PE welgtis 4H 56, 

| Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. , They who had believed 
themſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not 
pleaſed to be leyelled EE the crowds ; and 
though, by the liberality of the. King, they re- 
ceived more than his promiſe, had intitled them 


no diſtinction, and 


to expect, they oy, unſatisfied, becauſe 


they were . honoured wat 


wanted an opportunity 10 ee in the morti- 


1 


fication of their opponents. Behold here (ſaid 
Seged) the condition of him who 5 his hap- 
 pineſs in the happineſs of others. He then re- 
tired to meditate, and while the courtiers were 
repining at his diſtributions, ſaw the fifth ſun go 
down in diſ content. 
The next day renewed his. reſolution to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meafures, 
he thought it beſt to give up one day entirely to 
chance, and left every one to pleaſe and be pleaſed 
in his own way. | | 
This relaxation of 1 diffuſed a general 


complacence through the whole court, and the 
| emperor 
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emperor imagined that he had at laſt found the 
ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity, But 
as he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly with 
equal careleſsneſs, he overheard one of his 
courtiers in a cloſe arbour murmuring alone: 
© What merit has Seged above us, that we ſhould 
thus fear and obey him; a man whom, whatever 
he may have formerly performed, his luxury now 
ſhews to have the ſame weakneſs with ourſelves.” 
This charge affected him the more, as it was 


uttered by one whom he had always obſerved 


among the moſt abject of his flatterers. At firſt 
his indignation prompted him to ſeverity ; but 
reflecting that what was ſpoken without in- 
tention to be heard, was to be conſidered as onl 
thought, and was perhaps but the, ſudden burkt 
of caſual and temporary vexation, he invented 
ſome decent pretence to ſend him away, that his 
retreat might not be tainted with the breath of 
envy; and after the ſtruggle of deliberation was 
paſt, and all deſire of revenge utterly 1 
paſſed the evening not only with tranquillity, but 
triumph, though none but himſelf was conſcious 
of the victory. 

The remembrance of this clemency cheered 
the beginning of the ſeventh day, and nothin 
happened to diſturb the pleaſure of Seged, fil 


looking on the tree that ſhaded him, he recol- 


lected, that under a tree of the ſame kind he had 
paſſed the night after his defeat in the kingdom 
of Goiama. The reflection on his loſs, his dif- 
honour, and the miſeries which his ſubjects 
ſuffered from the invader, filled him with ſad- 
neſs. At laſt he ſhook off the weight of ſorrow, 
and began to ſolace himſelf with his uſual 
pleaſures, when his tranquillity was again diſ- 


turbed by jealouſies which the late conteſt for 
1 $M the 
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hope of her recovery. Here was, an end of jol- 
\ lity: all his thoughts were now upon his, daughe-. 
ter, whoſe eyes he cloſed on the tenth day. 


180 The Hiſtory of Ten Days of Seged, Ee. 

the prizes had produced, and which, having in 
vain tried to pacify them by perſuaſion, -he was, 
forced to ſilence by command. 
On the eighth morning Seged was. awaked 


early by an unuſual hurry in the apartments, and 


- 


enquiring the cauſe, was told that the Princeſs 
Balkis was ſeized with ſickneſs. , He roſe, and 
called the phyſicians, fqund that they had little, 


4 


ock were the days. which. Hegel of Edhiopia 
had appropriated to à ſhort reſpiration from the 
fatigues of war and the cares of government. 
This narrative he has bequeathed to future gene- 
rations, that no man hereafter may preſume ta 
, This day ſhall be a day of happineſs,” . 
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THE enfew tolls che kuell of parting 47. rad 
The lowing herd. winds lowly o'er the lea, 
Ef The plowman homewagxd plods his weary way, 
E, And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 
Now fades the Giminering landſcape on the 
| fight,. 
x And all the air a ſales: Rillneſs holds, 8 


* : Save where the beetle wheels his drony fight, 
27 And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds. 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, + 
The 'moping owl does to the moon complain 
2 Of-ſuch, as wand ring near her ſecret bow r, 
Moleſt ber ancient, ſolitary reign. 
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182 Flegy, :uritten in a Country 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew- trees 
ſhade, | 11 OS... 


Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ri ng heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, - 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 
The breezy call of incenſe-breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw built ſhed, 

The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall 

burn, 3 amr} 


Or buſy houſewife fly her evening care: 


No children run to liſp their fire's return, 


Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, | 


Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 


How jocund did they drive their team a field! 
How bow d the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 
Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, | | 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; _ 

Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful fmile, 


The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 


* 


And all that beauty, all that wealth eber gave, 


Await alike th' inevitable hour, 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If memiry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where through the long-drawn ifle and fretted 
- vault, ee E et T6 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ftoried urn, or animated buſt, - | 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 


Or flatt'ry ſoothe the dull cold ear of death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 


Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 


Hands that ihe rod of empire might have ſway d, 


Or wak d to ecſtacy the living lyre. 


el 
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But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Poils of time did ne'er unrol, T 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, W 1 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. J 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart ai. 
Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs 
breaſt, ei = 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt;. 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
Th' applauſe of lift'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſtory in a nation's eyes. 
Their lot forbad: nor circumſcrib'd alone, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes can find; 


Forbad to wade through ſlaughiter to a throne, 


And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 


To quench the bluſhes of ingenious ſhame, 


Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride, 


With incenſe kindled at the muſe's fame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


Along the cool ſequeſter d vale of life, 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 

Let ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nig, 
With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs- ſculpture 


Find; ern, v d e of 1 1 
I _ the paſling tribute of a ſigh. - - 


heir names, their years, ſpelt by th' un- 

| letter'd muſe, "agi 4 © 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; j » 
| Q 2 And 


4 


The little tyrant of his fields withſtood 5 wy] 


184 Elegy, written in @ Country 
And many a holy text around he ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moral iſt to die. 
For who to dumb forget fulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e er reſign d, 
Left the warm precinQs of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? 
On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires 
Evin from the tomb the voce of nature cries, 
Exv'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. * 
For thee, who. mindful of th' unhonour d dead, 
Doöſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate 
I chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall — thy fate. 
HFaply ſome hoary- headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the of dawn, 
Bruſhing with haſty ſteps S away, 
To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the ſoot of yonder nodding beech; 
That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would be 
BR: 1 ſtreteh, * 4 bre 1 
« And: 1 the brook that bubbles by, 
0 e wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or ctaz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom d hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up- the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 
The next with dirges due in ſad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him 
er 0513927 e lt 25 104g 17 
Approach and read (for thou can'ſt read) the 
la eee 5 


* Gray d OS ihe ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” 
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Hlere reſts his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth 1e fortune and to fame unknown, 
Fair 2 frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. . 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul fincere, | 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 
- He gave to mis'ry all he had, a tear, 
g He gain d from heav'n ("twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 
8 Ne farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, _ 
Or. draw his frailties from their dread abade, 
(There they alike in trembling 755 repoſe 
The beſom bis Father and bis Gst.. 
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THE ancient philoſophers created of govern- 
ment commonly under three heads; the demo- 
eratic, the ariſtocratic, and the deſpotic. Their 
attention was chieffy occupied with the varieties 
" republican government; and they paid little 
; | egard to a very important  diſtintion, which 

Mr. Monteſquieu has made between deſpotiſm 
; 3 4 monarchy. He too has conſidered govern- 
1 ment as reducible to three general forms; and, 
1 to underſtand the nature of each he obſerves, 
0 | * It is ſufficient to recal ideas which are familiar 
| with 
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particular clafs; or order o 
once named, continue for life, or by the heredi- 


, Hiſtorical Ertrutt, from Ferguſm. 187 
with men of the leaſt reflection, ho admit three 
definitions, or rather thtee facts: that a republic 


is à ſtate in which the people in a collective body, 


or à part, of the people, poſſeſs the ſovereign 


power: that monarchy is that in which one man 
nee according to fixed and determinate 
aws: and a deſpotiſm is that in which one man, 
without law or rule of adminiſtration, by the 
mere impulſe of will or caprice, decides, and 


carries every thing before him.“ 


Republics admit of a very material diſtinction, 
which is pointed out in the general definition; 
that between democracy and ariſtgeracy. In 
the firſt, ſupreme power remains in the hands of 
che collective body. Every office of magiſtracy, 
at the nomination of this ſovereign, is open to 
every citizen, who, in the diſcharge of his duty, 
becomes the miniſter of the people, and ac- 
countable to them for every object of his truſt. 


In the ſecond, the rey is lodged in a 
men; who being 


tary diſtinctions of birth and fortune, are ad- 


vanced to a ſtation of permanent ſuperiority. 


From this order, and by their nomination, all 


the offices of magiſtracy are filled; and in 'the 
different aſſemblies which they conſtitute, what- 


ever- relates to the legiſlation, the execution, or 
juriſdiction, is finally determined. 

Mr. Monteſquieu has pointed out the ſenti- 
ments or maxims, from which men muſt be ſup- 
poſed to act under theſe different governments. 

In democracy they muſt love equality ; they 
mult reſpe& the rights of their fellow-citizens ; 
they muſt unite by the common ties of affection 
to the ſtate. In forming perſonal pretenſions, 


they muſt be ſatisfied with that degree of con- 


ſideration 


188 Of the different- Forms of Government, © 
F nen they can procure by their abilities, 
fairly meaſured with thoſe of an opponent:. 
they muſt labour for the public without hope 
or profit; they muſt reject every attempt to 
create a perſonal dependence. Candour, force, 
and elevation of mind, in ſhort, are the props of 

democracy; and virtue is the principle of con- 
duct required to its preſervation. Nets 
Hlow beautiful a pre-eminence on the ſide of 

. Popular government! And how ardently ſhould 
mankind wiſh for the form, if it tended to 
eſtabliſh the principle, or were in every inſtance 
a ſure indication of its preſervation. _ | 

But perhaps we oy have poſſeſſed the prin- 

_ Ciple, in order, with any hopes of advantage, to 
receive the form ; and where the firſt is entirel 

- extinguiſhed, the other may be fraught with evil, 

if any additional evil deſerves to be ſhunned 

where men are already unhappy. 1 
At Conſtantinople or Algiers, it is a miſerable 
ſpectacle when, men pretend to act on a foot of 


equality: they only mean to ſhake off the re- 
ſtraints of R and to ſeize as much as 


they can of that ſpoil, which in ordinary times, 
is ingroſſed by the maſter they ſerve. * 
It is one advantage of democracy, that the 
principal ground of diſtinction being perſcnal 
qualities, men are claſſed according to their 
abilities, and to®Vthe merit of their actions. 
Though all have equal pretenſions to power, 
yet the ſtate is N eee by a few. The 
majority of the people, even in their capacity of 
ſovereign, only pretend to employ their ſenſes, 
to feel, when opprefſed by national inconveni- 
ences,” or threatened by public dangers; and 
with the ardour which is apt to ariſe in crowded 
aſſemblies, to urge the purfuits in which they 
W i are 


they are menaced.: - 


An Hiftorital Extract, from Ferguſon. 189 

are engaged, or to repel the attacks with which 
The moſt perfect equality of rights can never 
exclude the aſcendant of ſuperior minds, nor the 
aſſemblies of a collective body to govern without 
the dixection ot ſelect councils. On. this, ac- 
count, popular governments may be confounded 
with ariſtocracy. But this alone does not conſti- 
tute the . 8 of ariſtocratical government. 
Here the members of the ſtate are divided, at 
leaſt, into two claſſes; of which one is deſtined 
to command, the other to obey. No merits or 
defects can raiſe or ſink a perſon from one claſs 


to the other. The only effect of a perſonal 


character is, to procure the individual a ſuitable 


degree of conſideration with his own. order, not 


to vary his rank. In one ſituation he is taught 


to aſſuma, in another to yield the pre-eminence. 
He occupies the ſtation of patron or client, and 
is either the | ſovereign or the ſubject of his 
country. The whole citizens may unite in ex- 


ecuting the plans of ſtate, but never in delibe- 


rating on its meaſures, or enacting its laws. 


What belongs to the whole people under de- 


mocracy, is here confined to a part. Members 


of the ſuperior order are among themſelves, 


poſſibly, claſſed according to their abilities, but 


retain a perpetual aſcendant over thoſe. of in- 


ferior ſtation, * They are at once the ſervants and 
the maſters of the ſtate, and pay with their per- 
ſonal attendance and with their blood, for the 
civil or military honours they enjoy. 


Io maintain for himſelf, and to admit in * | 
fellow-citizen, a perfect equality of privilege and 
ſtation, is nd longer the leading maxim of the 


member of ſuch a community. The rights f 


men are modified by their condition. One order 


claims more than it is Willing to yield; the other 


6 | mult . 
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muſt be ready to yield what it does not aſſume 
to itſelf: and it is with good reaſon that Mr. 
Monteſquieu gives to the principle of ſuch go- 
vernments the name of moderation, not of 
SERIES, 3g LANDON DOD TUES IN, IO OH 
The elevation of one claſs is a moderated 


— 


arrogance, the ſubmiſſion oſ the other a limited 


dleſerence. The firſt muſt. be careful, by con- 


cealing the inviduous part of their diſtinction, 


to palliate What is gtievous in the public ar- 
rangement, and by their education, their culti-- 
vated manners, and improved talents, to ap- 
pear qualified for ſtations they occupy. The 
other muſt be taught to yield from reſpect and 


0 3 attachment, what could not otherwiſe 


extorted by force. When this moderation 


fails on either ſide, the conſtitution totters. A 
;populace entaged to mutiny, may elaim the 


right of equality to which t ey are admitted in 
*democratical ſtates ; or a nobility bent on do- 


minion, may chuſe among themſelves, or find- 
already pointed out to them, a fovereign, who, 


- by advantages of fortune, larity, or: abili- 
7 9 _ to ſeize for . J | 
* envied power, which has already carried his 
order beyond the limits of moderation, and in- 
fected particular men with a boundleſs am- 
2 8 
Monarehles have accordingly been found with 
the recent marks of ariſtocracy. There, how- 
ever, the monarch is only the firſt among the 
nobles; he muſt be fſatisfied with a limited 
power; his ſubjects are ranged into claſſes; he 
fads on every quarter a pretence to privilege, 
that ecircumſcribes his authority; and he finds 


a force ſufficient to confine his adminiſtration 


within certain bounds of equity and determi- 
J of Oi oo 2 067 27000 a00t6t | 
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Under ſuch governments, however, the love 
of equality is 22 and moderation, it: 
ſelf is unneceſſary. The object of every rank 
is precedency, and every order may diſplay its 
advantages to their full extent. The ſovereign 
himſelf owes great part of his authority to the 
ſounding titles and the dazzling equipage, 
which he exhibits. in public. The ſubordinate 
ranks. lay claim to importance by a like, exhi- 
bition, and for that -purpoſe, carry in every 
inſtant the enſigns of their birth, or the orna- 
ments of their fortune, What elſe could mark 
out to the individual, the relation in which he 


ſtands to his fellow ſubjects, or diſtinguiſh. the 


numberleſs ranks that fill up the interval be- 
tween the {tate of the ſovereign and. that of the 
peaſant? Or what elſe could, in ſtates of a great 
extent, preſerve. any appearance of order, 
among members diſunited by ambition and in- 
tereſt, and deſtined to form a community, with- 
out the ſenſe of any common concern? 

Monarchies are generally found, where the 
eſtatg is enlarged in population and territory, 
beyond the numbers and dimenſions, that are 
conſiſtent with republican government. To- 
gether with theſe circumſtances, great inequali- 
ties ariſe in the diſtribution of property; and the 
deſire of pre-eminence becomes the predomi- 
nant paſſion. Eyery rank would exerciſe its 
prerogative, and the ſovereign is perpetually . 
tempted ta enlarge his own; if ſubjects, Who 
deſpair of precedence, plead for equality, he is 
willing to favour their claims, and to aid them 
in procuring What muſt weaken a force, with 
which he himſelf is, on many occaſions, obliged 
to contend. In - the event of ſuch a policy, 
many invidious diſtinctions and grievances pe- 
culiar to monarchial government, may, in ap- 
N pearance, 


— — 
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xearance, be removed; but the ſtate of equality 


. peara | 
to which the ſubjects approach, is that of flaves, 


equally dependent on the will of a maſter; not 
that of freemen, in a condition to maintain 
their own. . 1 Hh | 


—_ 


Monteſquieu, is honour. Men may poſſeſs 
od qualities, elevation of mind and Velen 3 


but the ſenſe of en ns e will bear no en- 
croachment on the per 2828 of the meaneſt 
citizen; the indignant ſpirit that will not court 


ITyube principle, of monarchy, according 0 
Ee 


a protection, nor accept as a favour, what is 


due as a right; the Next affection, which is 
founded on the neglect of perſonal conſiderations, 


are neither conſiſtent with the preſervation of 
the conſtitution, nor ble to the habits ao-- 


quired in any ſtation aſſigned to its members. 


Every condition is poſſeſſed of peculiar . 
5 


nity, and points out a propriety of cond 
which men of ſtation are obliged to maintain. 
In the commerce of ſuperiors and inferiors, it 
is the object of ambition, and of vanity, to re- 
fme on the advantages of rank; while, to fagili- 
tate the intercourſe-ef polite fociety, it is the aim 
of good breeding to diſpuiſe or rejeR them. 
Though the objects of conſideration are rather 


- the dignities of ſtation than perſonal qualities; 


though friendſhip cannot be formed, by mere 
inclination, nor alliances by the mere choice of 
the heart; yet men ſo united, and even with- 


out changing their order, are highly ſuſceptible 


of moral excellence, or are liable to many dif- 
ferent degrees of corruption. They may act a 
vigorous part as members of the ſtate, an amiable 


one in the commerce of private ſociety; or they 
may yield up their dignity as citizens, even 
while they raiſe their arrogance and preſumption 

. -as private partie. STS 
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In monarchy, all orders of men derive their 
honours from the crown, but they continue to 
hold them as a right, and they exerciſe a ſubor- 
dinate power in the ſtate, founded on the per- 
manent rank they enjoy, and on the attachment 
of thoſe whom they are appointed to lead and 
protect. Though they do not force themſelves 
into national councils and public affemblies, 
and though the name of ſenate is unknown, 
yet the ſentiments they adopt muſt have. weight 
with the ſovereign ; and every individual, in his 
ſeparate capacity, in ſome meaſure, deliberates 
for his country. In whatever does not derogate 
from his rank, he has an arm ready to ſerve the 
community; in whatever alarms his ſenſe of 
- honour, he has averſions and diſlikes, which 
amount to a negative on the will of his prince. 

Entangled together by the reciprocal ties of 
dependance and protection, though not com- 
bined by the. ſenſe of a common intereſt, the 
ſubjects of monarchy, like thoſe of republics, 
find themſelves occupied as the members of an 
active ſociety, and engage to treat with their 
fellow creatures on a liberal footing. If thoſe 
principles of honour, which fave the individual 
from ſervility' in his own perſon, or from be- 
coming an engine of oppreſſion in the hands of 
another, ſhould fail ; if they ſhould 'give way to 
the maxims of commerce to the refinements of 
a ſuppoſed philoſophy, or to the miſplaced ar- 
dours of a republican ſpirit ; if they are betrayed 
by-the cowardice of ſubjects, or ſubdued by the 
ambition of princes; what muſt become 6f the 
nations of Europe: ET Det” Pe +, 
. Deſpotiſm is monarchy corrupted, in which a 
court and a prince in appearance remain, but in 
which, every ſubordinate rank is deſtroyed ; in | 
which the fubject is told, that he has no rights; 

(6.) ; "TE > | that 


he fin 
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hat he cannot poſleſs any property, nor fill any 
ation, independent of the momentary will of 
his prince. Theſe doctrines are founded on the 
maxims of conqueſt ; they muſt, be inculcated 
with the whip and the ſword; and are beſt re- 
ceived under the terror of chains and impri- 


ſonment. Fear, therefore, is the principle which 


2 the ſubject to occupy his ſtation; and 
the ſoyereign, who holds out the enſigns of terror 


' ſo freely to others, has abundant reaſon to give 


this paſſion. a principal. place. with himſelf, 
That tenure which he has deviſed for the rights 
of others, is ſoon applied to his own ; and from 
his eager deſire to ſecure, or to extend his power, 

hs it become, like the fortunes of his peo- 
ple, a creature of mere imagination and unſettled 


caprice | 5 | 
2 W. hilſt we thus, with ſo much accuracy, can 
aſſign the ideal limits that may diſtinguiſh con- 


ſtitutions of government, we find them in 
reality, beth in reſpect to the principle and the 


form, variouſly blended together. In what ſoci- 
ety are not men claſſed by external diſtinctions, 


| as well as perſonal qualities? In what ſtate are 
s they, not actuated by a variety of principles, 
Juſtice, honour, moderation, and fear. It is 


tbe purpoſe. of ſcience, not to diſguiſe this con- 
ſuſion in its object, but, in the multiplicity and 
combination of particulars, to find the principal 
points which deſerve our attention; and which, 
Peng well underſtood, ſave us from the embar- 


raſſment which the varieties of ſingular caſes might 


- 


otherwiſe create. In the ſame degree in which 


governments require men to act from principles 
of virtue, of honour, or of fear, they are more 
or leſs fully compriſed under the heads of re- 
public, monarchy, or deſpotiſm, and the Foc 
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ral theory is more or leſs applicable to their 
particular caſe. 

Forms of government, in fact, mutually ap- 
proach or recede by many, and often infentible, 
gradations. Democracy, by admitting certain 
inequalities of rank, approaches to ariſtocracy. 

n popular, as well as ariſtocratical governments, 
particular men, by their perſonal authority, and 

_ ſometimes by the credit of their family, have 

maintained a ſpecies of monarchial power. The 
monarch is limitted in different degrees: even 

the deſpotic prince is only that monarch whoſe 
ſubjects claim the e rivileges, or Who is 
himſelf beſt prepared to Aub due them by force. 
All theſe varieties are but ſteps in the hiſtory of 
mankind, and mark the fleeting and tranſient 
fituations through which they have paſſed, while 
ſupported by virtue, or depreſſed by vice.” 

Perleck emocracy and deſpotiſm appear to be 
the oppoſite extremes to which conſtitutions of 
n are ſometimes carried. Under the 
firſt, a perfect virtue is required; under the ſe- 
cond, à total corruption is ſuppoſed: yet in 
point of mere form, there being nothing fixed 
in the ranks and diſtinctions of men, beyond the 
caſual and temporary poſſeſſion of power, ſoci- 
eties eaſily paſs from a condition in which every 
individual has an equal title to reign, into one 
in which they are equally deſtined to ferve. = 
The ſame qualities in both, courage, popularity, | VP 
addreſs, 94 military conduct, raiſe the ambitious H 
to eminence. With theſe qualities, the citizen , 
or the ſlave eaſily paſſes from the ranks, to the 

command of an army; from an obſcure to an 
illuſtrious ſtations. In either, a fingle perſon. 
may rule with unlimitted ſway ; and in both, the T 
populace may break down every barrier of otder, Xl 
and reſtraint of lx bd IS 
| TR R 2 : . Tf 6 oo 
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If we ſuppoſe, that the equality eſtabliſhed 
among the ſubjects of a deſpotic las; has in- 
ſpired ifs members with confidence, intrepidity, 
and the love of juſtice; the deſpotic prince, 
having ceaſed to be an object of fear, muſt ſink 
among the crowd. If, on the contrary, the per- 
ſonal equality, which is enjoyed by the members 
of a democratical ſtate, ſhould be valued merely 
2s an equal pretenſion to the objects of avarice 
and ambition, the monarch may ſtart up anew, and 
be ſupported by thoſe who mean to ſhare in his 
profits, When the covetous and mercenary 
. aſſemble in parties, it is of no conſequence un- 
der What, leader they enliſt, whether Cæſar or 
Pompey; the hopes of rapine or power are the 
only motives, from which they become attached 

. FF 
In the diſorder of corrupted ſocieties, the ſcene 
has been frequently changed from democracy to 
deſpotiſm, and from the laſt too, in its turn, to 
the firſt. From amidſt the democracy of cor- 
rupt men, and a from a ſcene of lawleſs confu- 
ſion, the tyrant aſcends a throne with arms reek- 
ing in blood. But his abuſes or his weakneſſes, 
in the ſtation he has gained, in their turn awaken, 
and give way to the ſpirit of mutiny and revenge. 
The cries of murder and deſolation, which in 
the ordinary courſe of military government, ter- 
Tified the ſubje in his private retreat, are car- 
ried through the vaults, and made to pierce the 
grates and iron doors of the ſeraglio. Demo- 
_eracy ſeems tb revive in a ſcene of wild diforder 
and tumult; but both the extremes are but the 
- tranſient fits of paroxyſm or langour in a diftem- 
pered eſtate, 
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III men be any where arrived at this meaſure 
of depravity, there appears no immediate hope 
b of redreſs. Neither the aſcendency of the mul- 
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titude, nor that of the tyrant, will ſecure the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, neither the licence of 
mere tumult, nor the calm of dejection and 
ſervitude, will teach the citizen that he was 
born for candour and affection to his fellow- 
creatures. And if the ſpeculative would find that 

- habitual ſtate of war, which they are ſometimes 
ee to honour with the name of the State of 
ature, they will find it in the conteſt that ſub- 
fiſts between the deſpotical prince and his ſub- 
jects, not in the firſt approaches of a rude and 
ſimple tribe, to the condition and the domeſtic 
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8 5 Each inly murm'i ing at the unequal mead, 
_ © Repines that merit ſhould reward exceed. 
«  - PERHAPS there is not any word in the Eng- 
liiſh language leſs underſtood than Honour, and 
but few that might not have been equally miſtaken 
without producing equal miſchief. - | 
Honour is both a motive and anend; as a 
MES principle of action it differs from virtue only in 
degree, and, therefore, neceſſarily includes it, as 
_  generolity includes juſtice: and as a reward, it 
| can 


-_ 
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can be deſerved only by thoſe actions which no 
other principle can reer To ſay of another 
that he is a man of honour, is at once to attri- 
bute the principle and to confer the reward; but, 
in the common acceptation of the word, Honour, 
-as' a principle, does not include virtue, and 
therefore as a reward, is frequently beſtowed on 
vice. Such, indeed, is the bhndnefs and vaſſa- 
lage of human reaſon, that men are diſcouraged 
from virtue by the fear of ſhame, and incited to 
vice by the hope of honour. 
Honour, indeed, is always claimed in ſpeci- 
ous terms, but the facts upon which the claim 
is founded are often flagitiouſly wicked. Lotha- 
rio arrogates the character of a man of honour, 


for having defended a lady, who had put herſelf - 


under his protection, from inſult, at the riſque 
of his life. And Alector, for fulfilling an en- 
gagement to Which the law would not have ob- 
liged him, at the expence of liberty. But the 
champion of the lady had firſt ſeduced her to 
adultery, and, to preſerve her from the reſent- 
ment of her huſband, had killed him in a duel; 
and the martyr to his. promiſe had paid a ſum, 
which ſhould have diſcharged the bill of a neceſ- 
ſitous tradeſman, to a, gameſter of quality, who 
had given him credit at cards. | 
Such, in the common opinion, are men of ho- 
nour; and he who in certain circumſtances 
ſhould abſtain from murder, perfidy, or ingrati- 
| tude, would be avoided, as reflectiug infamy 
upon his company | "4" 
In theſe ſpeculations, I exhauſted my wak- 
ing powers a few nights ago, and at length, 
ſinking into flumber, f was immediately tranſ- 
ported into the regions of fancy. ; "2 
As I was ſitting penſive and alone at the foot 
of a hill, a man, whoſe appearance was extremely. 
- Wes: qrovmiloy hf © venerable, 


4 
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. venerable, advanced towards me with great 
' "ſpeed; and, beckoning me to follow him, began 
haſtily to climb the hill. My mind ſuddenly 
ſuggeſted, that this was the genius of Inſtruction. 
1 therefore inſtantly roſe up, and obeyed the 
 Milent intimation of his will; but not being able 
to aſcend with equal rapidity, he caught hold of 
my hand, «* Linger not, (ſaid he) left the hour 
of illumination be at an end.“ We now af- 
cended together, and when we had gained the 
ſummit, he ſtood ſtill. “ Survey the proſpect, 
(faid he) and tell me what thou ſeeſt. To the 
right, (replied I) is a long valley, and on the leſt, 
a a boundleſs plain; at the end of the valley is a 
mountain that reaches to the clouds; and on the 
ſummit, a brightneſs which I cannot yet ſted- 
faſtly behold.” „In that valley, (ſaid he,) the 
diſciples of Virtue preſs forward; and the votaries 
of Vice wander on the plain. In the path of 
Virtue are many aſperities; the foot is ſome- * 
times wounded by thorns, and ſometimes bruiſed 
againſt a ſtone; but the ſky over it is always 
ſerene; the traveller is refreſhed by the breezes 
of health, and invigorated by the ray of chear- 
fulneſs. The plain is adorned with flowers 
which gratify the ſenſe with fragrance and 
beauty; but the beauty is tranſtent, and the 
fragrance hurtful : the ground is ſoft and level, 
and the paths are ſo various, that the turf is no 
where worn away: but above is a perpetual 
gloom ;. the ſun is not ſeen, nor the breeze felt; 
the air ſtagnates, and peſtilential vapours diffuſe 
. drowſineſs, laſſitude and anxiety, At the foot of 
the mountain are the bowers of Peace, and on 
the ſummit is the Temple of Honour. 

But all the diſciples of Virtue do not aſcend the 
mountain: her path, indeed, is continued beyond 
the bowers; and the laſt ſtage is the aſcent of 
the precipice: to climb, is the voluntary _— | 


4 
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of the vigorous and the bold; to deſiſt, is the 
irreproachable repoſe of the timid and the weary. 
Jo thoſe,' however, who have ſurmounted the 


. difficulties of the way, the gates of the Temple 


have not always been opened; nor againſt thoſe 
by whom it has never been trodden, have they al- 
ways been ſhut: the declivity of the mountain 
on the other ſide, is gradual and eaſy; and by 
the appointment of fate, the entrance to the 
Temple of Honour has been always kept by 
Opinion. Opinion, indeed, ought to have ated 
under the influence of Truth; but was ſoon per- 
verted by Prejudice and Cuſtom: ſhe admitted 
many who — the mountain without labour 
from the plain, and rejected ſome who had toiled 
up the precipice in the path of Virtue. Theſe, 
however, were not clamorous for admittance; but 
either repined in ſilence, or exulting with honeſt 
pride in the conſciouſneſs of their own dignity, 
turned from Opinion with contempt and diſdain; 
and ſmiled upon the world which they had left be- 
neath them, the witneſs of that labour of which 
they had been refuſed the reward. + Id 
But the crowd within the Temple became diſ- 
contented and tumultuous: the diſciples of Virtue, 
jealous of an eminence which they had obtained 
by the utmoſt efforts of human power, made 
ſome attempts to expel thoſe who had ſtrolled 
negligently up the ſlope, and been admitted by 
erg to pollute the Temple and diſgrace the 
aſſembly: thoſe whoſe right was diſputed, were, 
however, all ready 'to decide the controverſy by 
the ſword ;; and as they dreaded ſcarce any im- 
putation but cowardice, they treated thoſe with 
great inſolence who declined this deciſion, and 
yet would not admit their claim.“ 
This confuſion and uproar was beheld by the 
Goddeſs with indignation and regret: ſhe flew to 
e e | the 


* 


— 


e e of en 


- the throne of Jupiter, and caſting herſelf at his 


feet; © Great ruler of the world, (ſaid ſhe) if 1 


have erected a temple to fulfil the purpoſes of 
thy wiſdom and thy love, to allure mortals up 


the ſteep of Virtue, animate them to communi- 


_ cate happineſs at the expence of life, let it not 


be perverted: to render vice preſumptuous, nor 
eg by thofe who dare to periſh in the vio- 

tion of thy laws, and the diffuſion of cala- 
mity.“ Jupiter graciouſly touched the Goddeſs 


with his ſceptre, and replied, That the ap- 


pointment of fate he could not reverſe, that ad- 
miſſion to ber Temple muſt ſtill depend upon 
Opinion; but that he would depute Reaſon to 
examine her conduct, and, if poſſible, put her 
again under the influence of Truth.“ 


EReaſon, | therefore, in obedience to the com— 
mand of Jupiter, deſcended upon the mountain 
of: Honour, and entered the Temple. At the 
firſt appearance of Reaſon, contention was 

ſuſpended, and the whole aſſembly became ſilent 


with expeQation : but the moment ſhe revealed 
her commiſſion, the tumult was renewed with 
yet greater violence. All were equally confi- 
dent, that Reaſon would eſtabliſh the determi- 


nation of Opinion in their favour 3; and he that 


ſpoke loudeſt, hoped to be firſt heard. Reaſon 
knew, that thoſe only had a right to enter the 


Temple, who aſcended by the path of Virtue ; to 


determine, therefore, who ſhould be expelled or 


received, nothing more ſeemed neceilary, than 


to diſcover by which avenue they. had acceſs: but 
Reaſon: herſelf found this diſcovery, however 
eaſy in ſpeculation, very difficult in effect. 


The moſt. flagitiousaffirmed, that if they had not 


| walked the whole length of the valley, they 


came into it at the foot of the mountain; and that 


WAS 
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was the = of Virtue. This was eagerly con- 
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tradicted by others, and to prevent the tedious 
labour of deducing Truth from a great variety 
of circumſtances, Opinion was called to decide 
— 0-0 be tf 

But it ſoon appeared, that Opinion ſcarce 
knew one path from the other; and that ſhe 
neither determined to admit or refuſe upon cer- 


- tain principles, or diſcriminating knowledge. 
_ Reaſon, however, ſtill continued to examine her; 


and that ſhe might judge of the credibility of her 


evidence by the account ſhe would give of a 


known character, aſked her, which fide of the 


mountain was aſcended by the Macedonian who 


deluged the world with blood: ſhe anſwered, 


without heſitation, © The ſide of Virtne ; that ſhe 


knew ſhe was not miſtaken, becauſe ſhe ſaw 
him in the path at a great diſtance, and remarked, 


that no man had ever aſcended with ſuch im- 


petuous ſpeed.” As Reaſon knew this account 
te be falſe, ſhe ordered Opinion to be diſmiſſed, 


and proceeded to a more particular examination 


of the parties themſelves. Reaſon found the ac- 
count of many to be in the higheſt degree extra- 


vagant and abſurd ; ſome, as a proof of their ha- 
ving climbed the path of Virtue, deſcribed proſ- 
Reet 


s that appeared from the oppoſite ſide of the 


mountain; and others affirmed, that the path 
was ſmooth and level, and that many had walk- 
ed it without ſtumbling, when they were ſcarce 
awake; and others, when they were intoxicated 


with wine. ** 


Upon the foreheads of all theſe, Nen fon im- | 
_ preſſed a mark of reprobation : and as ſhe could 


not expel them without the concurrence of Opi- 
o . 1 . 
nion, the delivered them over to Time, to whom 


_ the knew Opinion had always paid great defe- 


rence, 


- 


r The Temple of Honour, 


rence, and who had generally been a friend to 
23253 gs! Ne Ws 

Time was commanged to uſe his, influence 
to procure their expulſion, and to perſuade Opi- 


nion to regulate her determination by the judg- 


ment of Truth. Juſtice alſo decreed, that if the 
perſiſted to execute her office with negligence 
and caprice, under the influence of Prejudice, 


and in concurrence with the abſurdity of Cuſtom, 
* ſhe ſhould be given up to Ridicule, a remorſe- 


leſs being who rejoices in the anguiſh which he 
inflits: by him alone Opinion can be puniſhed ; 


at the ſound of his ſcourge. ſhe trembles with 


apprehenſion, and whenever it has been applied 
by the direction of Juſtice, Opinion has always 
become obedient to Truth. . SS 
„Time (continued my inſtruQor) till labours 
to fulfil the command of Reaſon : but though he 


has procured many to be expelled who had been. 
admitted, yet he has gained admiſſion for but 

few who have been rejected, and Opinion till 
continues neghgent and perverſe ; for as ſhe has 


often felt the ſcourge of Ridicule when it has 
not been deſerved, the dread of it has no other- 
wiſe influenced her conduct, than by throwing 
her into ſuch confuſion, that the purpoſes of 
Reaſon are ſometimes involuntarily defeated.” 

„How then, (ſaid I) ſhall Honour diſtinguiſh 


thoſe whom ſhe wiſhes to reward.” They ſhall 
de diſtinguiſhed, (replied the viſionary Sage) in 


the regions of Immortality; tb which they will 

at length be conducted by Time, who will not 

ſuffer them to be finally diſappointed,” _ 
While I was liſtening to this reply with my 


eyes fixed ſtedfaltly upon the Temple, it ſuddenly 
diſappeared: the black cloud that hovered over 


the plain of Vice burſt in thunder; the hill on 
. Eq which 
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which I ſtood began to fink under me, and 
the ſtart of ſudden terror, as L deſcended, awake . * 


* 
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IN that ſeaſon of the year, when the ſerenity = 
of the ſky, the various fruits which cover the _— 
ground, the diſcoloured foliage of the trees, and | 
all the ſweet, but fading graces of infpiring 
autumn, open the mind to. benevolence, and 1 
diſpoſe of it for contemplation, I was wandering —_—_ 
in a beautiful and romantic country, till du- 4 


„ e 
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riolity began to give way to wearineſs, and I ſat x 
me down. on the fragment of a rock overgrown 
with moſs, where the ruſtling of the falling leaves, 
the daſhing of. waters, and the hum of the diſ- 
tant city, ſoothed my mind into the moſt perfect 
tranquillity, and fleep inſenſibly ſtole upon me, 
as I was indulging the agreeable reveries which 
'Y the objects around me naturally inſpired. | 
1.96 80 I immediately found myſelf in a vaſt extended 
=_ - pain, in the middle of which aroſe a mountain 
i igher than I had before any conception of, 
* 5 It was covered with a multitude of people, 
chiefly youth; many of whom preſſed forwards 
| with the livelieſt expreſſions of ardour in their 
| countenance, though the way was in man 
plates ſteep and diffenlt. I obſerved;-that thoſe 
who had but Jaſt begun to climb the hill, thpught 
* themſelves not far from the top; but as they pro- 
* | : ceeded, new hills were continually riſing to their 
| 
| 
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8 view, and the ſummit of the higheſt they could 
= . before diſcern ſeemed but the foot of another, 
—_ ſelf in the clouds. As I was gazing on theſe 

things with aſtoniſhment, my good genius ſud- 
denly appeared. The mountain before thee, 

ſaid he, is the Hill of Science. On the top is 
1 the Temple of Truth, whoſe head is above the 
= -/ ' clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her face. 
_ "7 Obſerve the progreſs of her votaries; be ſilent 
—_  - and attentive. | 8 

I ſaw that the only regular approach to the 
mountain, was by a gate, called the Gate of 

Languages. It was kept by a woman of a pen- 

- ſive and thoughtful appearance, whoſe lips were 
continually moving, as though ſhe repeated ſome- 
thing to herſelf. Her name was Memory. On en- 
tering this firſt encloſure, I was ſtunned with a 
_., confuſed murmur of jarring voices, and diffonant 
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ſounds, which increaſed upon me to ſuch a de- 
gree, that I was utterly confounded, and could 
compare the noiſe to nothing but the confuſion 
of tongues at Babel. The road was alſo rough 
and ſtony, and rendered more difficult by 8 
of rubbiſh, continually tumbled down from the 
higher parts of the mountain, and broken ruins 
of ancient buildings, which the travellers were 
obliged to climb over at every ſtep; inſomuch, 
that many, diſguſted with ſo rough a beginning, 
turned back, and attempted. the mountain no 
more; - while others, having conquered this 
difficulty, had no. ſpirits to aſcend further, and 
ſitting down on ſome fragment of the cubbiſh, 
harangued the multitude below. with the greateſt 
marks of importance and ſelf-complacency. 
About half way pp the hill I obſerved on each 
ſide the path a thick foreſt covered with continual 
fogs, and: cut out into labyrinths, croſs alleys, 
and ſerpentine walks, entangled with thorns and 
briars, , This was called the Wood of Error; 


and I heard the voices of many who were loſt 


up and down im it calling to each other, and en- 
deavouring in vain to extricate themſelves. The 
trees in many places ſhot their boughs over the 


path, and a thick miſt often reſted on it; yet 


never ſo much but that it was diſcernible by the 
light which beamed from the - countenance of 
ir. ooo A Y | 

In the pleaſanteſt part of the mountain were 
placed the bowers of the Muſes, whoſe office it 


was, to cheer the ſpirits of the travellers, and ' 


encourage their fainting ſteps. with. ſongs from 
their divine harps, Not far from hence were 
the Fields of Fiction, filled with a variety of 

wild flowers, ſpringing up in the greateſt. luxu- 
riance, of richer ſcents and brighter colours than 
+ had obſeryed in any other climate ; and near 
07130 : 82 them 
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them was the Dark Walk of Allegory, ſo artifici- 
ally ſhaded, that the light at noon day was never 
ſtronger than that of a bright moon-ſhine. This 
gave it a pleaſing romantię air for thoſe who de- 
lighted in contemplation. - The paths and alleys 
were - perplexed with intricate windings, and 
were all terminated with the ſtatue of a Grace, 
a Virtue, or a Muſe. 7 & Sa 
After I had obſeryed theſe things, I turned 
my eye towards the multitudes who were climb- 
ing the ſteep aſcent, and obſerved amongſt them 
a youth of a lively look, a piercing eye, and 
ſomething fiery and irregular in all his-motions. 
His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle 
upon the mountain, and left his' companions 
azing after him with envy and admiration ; 
ut his progreſs was unequal,” and interrupted 
by a thouſand - caprices. hen Pleaſure war- 
| bled in the valley, he mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, 
he ventured to the tottering edge. He delighted 
in devious and untried paths; and made fo many 
excurſions 'from the road that his feebler com- 
panions often outſtripped him. I obſerved that 
the Muſes beheld him with partiality; but Truth 
often frowned and turned aſide her face. While 
Genius was thus waſting his ſtrength in excentric 
flights, I ſaw a perſon of a ww different ap- 
pearance, named Application. He crept along 


with a flow and unremitting pace, his eyes 


fixed on the top of the tölintain, patiently re- 
moving every ſtone that obſtructed his way, till 
he ſaw moſt of thoſe below him, who had at firſt 
derided his flow and toilſome progreſs. Indeed 

there were few who aſcended the hill with equa 

and uninterrupted ſteadineſs; for beſides the diffi- 
culties'of the way, they were continually ſoli- 
cited to turn aſide by a numerous crowd of Ap- 
an” 2 petites, 
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petites, Paſſions, and Pleaſures, whoſe impor- 
. nity, when they had once complied with, they 
became leſs and leſs able to reſiſt; and thoug 
they often returned to the path, the aſperities of 
the road were moſt ſeverely felt, the hill appeared 
more ſteep; and rugged, the fruits, which were 
wholeſome and refre ings ſeemed harſh and ill- 
| tated, their ſight grew dim, and their feet tript 
at every little obſtruction. 


. 


I ſaw,, with ſome: ſur 
whoſe buſineſs was to cheer and encourage thoſe 
who were toiling up the aſcent, would often fin 

in the bowers of Pleaſure, and accompany thoſe 
who, were enticed away at the call of the Paſ- 


ſions. They accompanied them, however, but 


a little way, and always forſook them when they 


loſt ſight of the Hill. The tyrants then doubled 


their chains upon the unhappy. captives, and led 
them away without reſiſtance to the cells of Ig- 
norance, or the manſions of Miſery. Among 
the innumerable ſeducers, who were endeavouring 
o draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
path of Science, there was one, ſo little formi- 
. dable in her appearance, and ſo gentle and lan- 
guid in her attempts, that I ſhould ſcarcely; have 
taken notice of her, but for the numbers the 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chains. Indo- 
lence (ſor ſo ſhe was called) far from proceeding 


to open hoſtilities, did not attempt to turn their 


feet out of the path, but contevted herſelf with 
retarding their. progreſs; and the purpoſe ſhe 
could not force them to eh „ſhe per ſuaded 
them to delay; Hex touch had a power like that 


of the torpedo; Which withers the ſtrength of 
Her un 


happy captives ſtill turned their faces towards the 


thoſe who eame within its influence. 


tempie, and always boped to arrive there; but 


de ground ſeemed to 51 ie 
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ze, that the Muſes, 6 
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place. 


ened by the ſhock, and the next 
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feet, and they found themſelves at the bottom 


before wy uſpected they had changed their 

he placid ſerenity which at firſt ap- 
eared in their countenance, changed by degrees 
inte à melancholy languor, which was tinged 


with deeper and deeper gloom as they glided 


down the Stream of Inſignificance; a dark and 
fluggiſh water, which is curled by no breeze, 
and enlivened by no murmur, till it falls into a 
dead ſea, where the ſtartled paſſengers are awak- 


* 


in the gulph of oblivion.1 


Of all the unhappy deſerters from the paths of 
Science, none ſeemed leſs, able to return than 


moment buried 


— 


the followers of Indolence. The captives of 
Appetite and Paſſion could often ſeize the mo- 


ment, when their tyrants were languid and aſleep, 


to eſcape from their enchantment; but the do- 


minion of Tndolence was conſtant and unremitted, 


and feldom reſiſted till reſiſtance was in vain. 


After e thefe things, I turned my 


eyes towards the top of the mountain, where the 


air was always pure and exhilirating, the path 


ſhaded with laurels and other ever-greens, and 


the effulgence which beamed from the face of the 
Goddeſs ſeemed to ſpread a glory round her vo- 
taries. Happy, ſaid I, are they who are per- 


mitted to aſcend the mountain! — but while I 
was pronouneing this exclamation with uncom- 


mon ardour, I ſaw ftanding beſide me a form 
of diviner features, and a more benign radiance. 
- Happier, ſaid ſhe, are thoſe*whom Virtue con- 
8 dude to the manſions of Content! What, ſaid 1, 
does Virtue then reſide in the vale? I am found, 
ſaid ſhe," in the vale, and IT illuminate the moun- 
_ tain. I cheer the cottager at his toil, and in- 

ſpire the ſage at his meditation. I mingle in 
the croud of cities, and bleſs the hermit in «14 

HIS Caine: bY | cell. 
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cell. I have a temple in every heart that owns 
| my influence ; and to him that wiſhes for me, 
I am always preſent. Science may raiſe you. to 
eminence, but I alone can guide you to felicity ! 
While the Goddeſs was thus ſpeaking, I ſtretched 
out my arms, towards her with a vehemence 
which broke my ſlumbers. The chill dews 
were falling around me, and the ſhades of evening 
ſtretched over the landſcape. I haſtened home- 
ward, and reſigned the night to ſilence and me- 
ditation. ts TIF | : 
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of Nations, the Diſciple of Adverſity, records 
the wonders of his life; Jet thoſe who preſump- 
tuouſly queſtion the ways of Providence, bluſh in 
\ Rlence and be wiſe; let the proud be humble 
and obtain honour ;z-.and let the ſenſual reform 
and be happy. „ 
Zi The angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sul- 
tan Abradin, my father, and his empire de- 
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AMURATH, Sultan of the Eaſt, the Judge 
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ſcended to me in the eighteenth year of my age. 
At firſt my mind was awed to humility, and ſoft- 
ened with grief; 1 was infenſible to the, ſplen- 

dour of dominion, I heard the addreſs of flattery 
with diſguſt, and received the homage of depen- 
dant | Apart with indifference. I had always 
regarded my father not only with love-but reve- 
_ rence; and as I was now perpetually recollecting 
inſtances. of his tendernefs, and reviewing the 
folemn ſcene, in which he recommended me to 
Heaven in 'imperfe& language, and graſped my 
hand in the agonies of death. G . 
One evening, after having concealed myſelf 
all day in his chamber, I viſited his grave; 1 
proſtrated myſelf on his tomb; ſorrow overflowed 
my eyes, and devotions kindled in my boſom. 
J felt myſelf ſuddenly mitten on the ſhoulder as 
with a rod; and looking up, I pereeived a man 
whoſe eyes were piercing as light, and his beard 
whiter than ſfnow. «\ am, (faid he) the Ge- 
nius Syndarac, the friend of thy father Abradin, 
who was the fear of his enemies and the defire - 
of his”! le; whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladneſs 
like the luſtre of the morning, ind wolf frown 
Was dreadful as the gathering of a tempeſt; re- 
10 thyſelf to my influence, and thou ſhalt be 
like him.” I bowed myſelf to the earth in token | 
of gratitude and obedience, and he put a ring on 7 
the middle finger of my left hand, in which I | 
e a ruby of a deep colour and uncommon 
r 


ightneſs. This ring, (ſaid he) ſhall mark . 
out to thee the boundaries of good and evil; that mn 
without weighing remote conſequences thou | «8 
mayeſt know the nature and tendency of every  'Þ 
action. Be "attentive, therefore, to the ſilent 1 


admonition, and when the circle of gold ſhall 
by a ſudden contraction preſs thy finger, and the 

the ruby ſhall grow pale, deſiſt ä | 
Wye | 1 from 


214 Amurath, Sultan of the Eaſt ; or, 
from what thou ſhalt be doing, and mark down 


that action in thy memory as a tranſgreſſion of 
the rule of right; keep my gift as a pledge of 


happineſs and honour, and take it not off for a 
moment.“ I received the ring with a ſenſe of 
obligation. which I. ſtrove to expreſs, and an 
aſtoniſhment that compelled me to be filent. 
The Genius perceived my confulion, and turning 
from me with a ſmile, of complacency, imme- 
diately;difappeared.. , 2 . 
During the firſt moon, I was fo cautious and 
circumſpect, that the pleaſure of refleRing that 
my ring had rfot once indicated a fault, was leſ- 
fened by a doubt of its virtue. I applied my- 
ſelf to public buſineſs; my melancholy decreaſed, 
as my mind was diverted to other objects; and 
leſt the youth of my court ſhould think that re- 
creation was too long ſuſpended, I appointed 
to hunt the lion, But though I went out to the 
ſport. rather to gratify others than myſelf, yet 
my uſual ardour returned in the field, I grew 
warm in the purſuit, I continued the chace, 
Which was unfucceſsful, too long, and returned 
fatigned and diſappointed. 
As T entered the Seraglio, I was met by a 
little dog that had been my father's, who ex- 
preſſed his joy at my return by jumping round 
me, and endeavouring to reach my hand; but as 
I was not diſpoſed to receive his careſſes, I ſtruck 
him in the fretfulneſs of my. diſpleaſure ſo ſevere 
a blow with, my foot, that it left him ſcarce 
power to crawl, away, and hide himſelf under a 
ſofa in a corner of the apartment. At this mo- 
ment 1 felt the ring preſs my finger, and 
looking upon the ruby, its colour was abated. 
I XWas ſtruck with ſurpriſe and regret; but 
ſurpriſe and regret quickly gave way 10 diſdain. 
% Shall not the, Sultan Amurath, (ſaid I) to 


whom 


F *- 
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whom a thouſand kings pay tribnte, and in whoſe 
hand is the life of nations, hall not Amurath 
ſtrike a dog that offends him, without being re- 
proached for having tranſgreſſed the rufe of 
right.” My ring again preſſed my finger, and 
the ruby became more pale; immediately the 
palace ſhook with a burſt of thunder, and the 
Genius Syndarac again ſtood before me. 
„ Amurath, (tand he) thou haſt offended 


againſt thy brother of the duſt; a being, who 


like thee, has received from the Almighty a 
capacity of pleaſure and pain; pleafure Which 
caprice is not allowed to ſuſpend, and pain which 
:iſtice only has a right to inflict. If thou art 
juſtified by power in afflicting inferior beings! 
ſhould be juſtified in afflicting thee ; but my 
power yet ſpares thee, becauſe it is directed by 
the law of ſovereign goodneſs, and becauſe thou 
mayeſt yet be reclaimed by admonition. But 
yield not 'to- the impulſe of quick reſentment, 
nor indulge in cruelty the forwardneſs of diſguſt, 
leſt by the laws of goodneſs I be compelled to 
afli&t thee; for he that ſcorns reproof, muſt be 
 Teformed by puniſhment, or Joſt for ever,” 
At the preſence of Syndarac I was troubled, 


and his words covered me with confuſion; I fell 


proſtrate at his feet, and heard him pronounce 
with a milder accent, „ Expect not henceforth 


that I ſhould anſwer the demand of arrogance, 


or gratify the ſecurity of ſpeculation ; confide in 
my friendſhip, and truſt implicitly to thy ring,” 


As the chace had produced fo much infelicity, 

I did not repeat it; but invited my nobles to a 
banquet, and entertained them with dancing and 
muſic. I had given leave that all ceremony 


mould be fufpended, and that the company 
mould treat me not as a ſovereign but as an 
equal, becauſe the converſation would otherwiſe 
| * 5 be 
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be encumbered or reſtrained; and I encouraged 


others to pleaſantry, by indulging the luxuriancy 
of my own imagination. But tho 1 affected to 
throw off the trappings of loyalty, I had not ſuffi- 
cient magnanimity to. deſpiſe them, I enjoyed 
the voluntary. deference which was paid me, and 
was ſecretly offended at Alibeg, my viſier, who 
endeavoured to prevail on the aſſembly to enjoy 
the liberty that had been given them, and was 
himſelf an example of, the conduct that he re- 
commended. I ſingled out as the ſubject of my 
raillery, the man Who alone deſerved my ap- 
probation ; he believed my condeſcenſion to be 
3 and imagined that he was ſecuring my 
favour, by that behaviour which had incurred my 
diſpleaſure; be Was, therefore, grieved and con- 
founded to perceive, that I; laboured to render 
him ridiculous and contemptible; I enjoyed his 
pain, and was elated at my ſucceſs;, but m 
attention was ſuddenly called to my ring, and 
perceived the ruby change colour. I deſiſted for 
a moment, but ſome of my courtiers having diſ- 
covered and ſeconded my intention, I felt my 
"vanity and my reſentment. gratified; I en- 
deavoured to waſh away the remenibrance of my 
ring with wine; my ſatire became more bitter, 
and Alibeg diſcovered yet 8 My 
ring again reproached me; 


probably he had diſcovered and deſpiſed my 
weakneſs; his replies were ſo poignant, that 1 
decame outrageous, and defcended from raillery 
- *to invective; at length, difguiſing the anguiſh of 
bis mind with a 22 „ Amurath, [faid he) if 


the Sultan ſhould know, after having invited your 


friends to feſtivity and merriment, you had 


aſſumed his authority, and inſulted thoſe who 
vere not aware that you diſdained to be treated 


with 


ut I {till perſevered; 
the viſier was at r ee to his defence; 


\ 
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with the familiarity of friendſhip, you would 
certainly fall under his diſpleaſure. The ſeve- 
rity of this ſarcaſm, which was extorted by long 
provocation from 'a man warmed with wine, 
ſtung me with intolerable rage; I ſtarted up, and 
ſpurning him from the table, was about to draw” 
my poignard, when my attention was again cal- 
led to my ring, and I perceived, with ſome de- 
gree of regret, that the ruby had faded almoſt to 
a perfect white, 5 
Bud inſtead of refolving to be more watchful 
agagainſt whatever might bring me under this ſilent 
reproof, I comforted myſelf, that the Genius 
would no more alarm me with his preſence. 
The irregularity of my conduct increaſed almoſt | 
imperceptibly, and the intimation of my ring 
became proportionally more frequent, though leſs” 
forcible, till at laſt they were ſo familiar, that T 
ſcarce'remarked when they were given and when 
they were ſuſpended, and conceived that it was 
only contrived to reſtrain me from the e Joy 
ment of ſome good. I thereupon drew off the” 
ring, 5 threw it to the 1 with diſdain 
and indignation; immediately the air grew dark, 
a cloud burſt in thunder over my head, and the 
eye of Syndarac was upon me. I ſtood before 
him motionleſs and ſilent; horror thrilled in my 
veins, and my hair ſtood upright. I had neither 
power to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs 
my faults. In his countenance there was a calm 
ſeverity; and I heard him pronounce theſe 
words ; ©* Thou haſt now, as far as it is in 
thy own power, thrown off humanity and de- 
graded thy being 3 thy form, therefore, ſhall 
no longer conceal thy nature, nor thy example” 
render thy vices contagious.” He then touched 
me with his rod ; and while the ſound of his voice 
yet vibrated in my ears, I found mylelf in the 
(6.) 45 © midſt 
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7 218 Amurath, Su'tan of the Eaft, &c. 
1 midſt of a deſart, not in the form of a man but 
= of a monſter, .with the fore parts of my body 
by tf like a wolf, and the hinder parts like a goat. 
= In this ſtate I remained ſome time, with all my 
=. © manly, powers of thinking, I was at length 
1 caught by a ſlave who threw a net over me, and 
_ was dragged to my own city, amidſt the noiſe 
—_} . and tumult of a rabble, who, the day before, 
. would have hid themſelves at my preſence, and 
. where I found Alibeg reigned in my ſtead. 
Syndarac ſoon had compaſſion for my ſufferings 
in this ſlate, and I ſhortly, made my eſcape in 
the form of a dog. | g 
I thanked Heaven ſor this change, but it was 
not long before this joy ſubſided in the remem- 
brance of that dignity from which I had fallen, 
| and from which I was ſtill at an immeaſurable 
= diſtance. Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude 
1 to the Power, who had once brought me within 
wa 1 0 of nature. As a brute I was more 
_ thankful for a mitigation of puniſhment than as 
a king 1 had been for offers of the higheſt hap- 
ineſs and honour, And who, that is not taught 
5 affliction, can juſtly eſtimate the bounties of 
Lo | leaven? ;> | 
BF After I had remained in this -ſtate ſome time, 
| I as changed by the favour of Syndarac, into 
the form of a dove, 1 immediately flew till I 
alighted near the mouth of, a cave, which I 
ſilently entered, ard by the light of a lamp at a 
- diſtance diſcovered a hermit, whom I ſhortly 
knew to be the Genius Syndarac, who had taught 
me happineſs by affliction. I immediately reſumed 
my form, and Syndarac conducted me to my city. 
] was received by Alibeg with ſentiments which 
| could not be uttered, and by the people with the 
= loudeſt acclamations, and my reign was prolonged 
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| HAVING been led into a train of thought, on 
miſpent time, I fell into a profound ſleep ; when 


methought I was conveyed into the entrance of the 


infernal regions, where I ſaw Rhadamanthus, one 
of the judges of the dead, ſeated in his tribunal. 
On his left hand ſtood the keeper of Erebus; on 
_ his right hand the keeper of Elyſium. He aſked 
every dne of thoſe who were brought before him 

the ſame queſtion, what they had been doing ? 
Upon this queſtion being propoſed to the whole 
aſſembly, they ſtared upon one another, as not 
knowing what to anſwer. He then interrogated 
each of them ſeparately. Sir, ſaid he, to the 
firſt of them, you have been upon the earth about 


_ fiſty years ; what have you been doing there 
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220 3 Miſpent Time, , 


all this while? Doing, ſays he, really I do not 
know what | have been doing. I deſire I may have 
time given me to recolle&. After about half 
an hour's pauſe, he told him that he had paſſed 
his time in playing at cards, upon which Rha- 
damanthus beckoned to the keeper on his left 
hand, to take him into cuſtody. And you, Ma- 
dam, ſays the judge, that look with ſuch a ſoft 
and4anguiſhing air, I-think-you-ſet-out-for this 
pi in your nine and twentieth year, what 
aye you been doing all this While? I had a 
grèat deal of buſineſs on my hands, ſays ſhe, 
being taken up the firſt twelve years of my life 
in Areſſing a jointed baby, and all the remaining 
t of it ein reading plays and romances. Very 
Wall, fays he, yo have employed gour time to 
gobdpurpoſe. ay wich her. Ihe next was 
a plain country- woman; well - miſtreſs, ſays 
Radamauthus, and what have vou been doing? 
If it pleaſe your worſhip, ſays he, I. did nqt live 
quite forty ears; and in that time brought my 
huſband ſeven. made him nine thou- 
ſand cheeſes, and left my eldeſt girl with him, 


ts Pp look after his houſe. in my abſence, and whom 


IJ way venture to ſay, is as pretty a houſewife as 
any in the country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at 


the ſimplicity of the good woman, and ordered the 


keeper of Elyſium to take her into his care. And 
Jou, fair lady, ſays he, what have you been 
doing theſe five and thirty years? I have been 
doing no hurt, I aſſure you, Sir, ſaid ſne. That 
is well, ſays he; but what good have you been 
doing? The lady was in great confuſion, at this 
, queſtion, and not knowing what to anſwer, the 
two leren leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame 
. one took her by the hand to convey 
her to Elyſium, the other caught hold of her to 


carry her away 40 Erebus. But Rhadamanthus 


Boe” 2 bobſerving 
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+ obſerving an ingenious modeſty in her countenance 
and behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, and 


— 


ſet her aſide for re- examination when he Was 
more at leiſure. An old woman of a proud and 
ſour look, preſented herſelf next to the bar, and 
being aſked, what ſhe had been doing? Truly, 
ſays ſhe, I lived threeſcore and ten years in a 
very wicked world, and was fo angry at the be- 


haviour of a parcel of young flirts, that I paſt moſt 


of my laſt years in condemning the follies of the 


times; I was every day blaming the filly condut _ 


of the people about me, in order to deter thoſe 1 
converſed with from falling into the like errors and 
miſcarriages. Very well, ſays Rhadamanthus, 


but did you keep the ſame watchful eye over | 


e) 39 — own actions? Why, truly, 9 I was 


o taken up with publiſhing the faults of others, 


that I had no time to conſider my own. Madam, 
ſays Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to the 
left, and make room for the venerable matron 


that ſtands behind you. Old gentlewoman, 
ſays he, I think you are four ſcore ; you have 


heard the queſtion, what have you been doing ſo 


long in the world? Ah, Sir, fays ſhe, I have 
been doing what 1 ſhould not have done; but I 


had made a firm reſolution to have changed my 
life, if I had not been fnatched off by an un- 


„ ti. iu Bens 


timely end. Madam, ſays he, yon will pleaſe 
to follow your leader; and ſpying another of the 
ſame age, interrogated her, in the ſame form. 


To which the matron; replied; I have been the 


wife of a huſhand, who was as dear to me in his 


old age as in his youth. I have been a mother, 
and very happy in my children, whom I endea- 


voured to bring up in every thing that was good. 


My eldeſt ſon is bleſſed by the poor, and beloved 
by every one that knows him. I lived within my 


own family, and left it much more wealthy than 


FB i. NG I found 
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found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew the value 
of the ald lady, ſmiled upon her in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the keeper, of Elyſium, who knew his 
office, reached out his hand to her. He. no ſqoner 
touched her, but her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes 
ſparkled, her cheeks glowed with hluſhes, and 
ſhe appeared in full beauty. A young woman ob- 
ſerving that the officer who conducted the happy 
to Elyſſum, was ſo great a beautificer, longed to 
be in his hand; ſo that, preſſing through the 
{2,crowd, ſhe was the next who appeared at the 
' bar, and being aſked what ſhe had been doing 
the five and twenty years ſhe had been in the 
World? IL have endeavoured, ſays ſhe, ever ſince 
I. came to years of diſcretion, to make myſelf 
loyely, and to gain admirers. In order to it, 
I paſſed my time in bottling, up may- dew, in- 
venting ;white--waſhes, mixing colours, cutting 
out patches, conſulting my glaſs, ſuiting my 
complexion, tearing off my tucker, ſinking my 
ſtays.—Rhadamanthus, without hearing her out, 
gave the ſign to take her off. Upon the ap- 
proach of the keeper of Erebus, her colour faded, 
her face puckered up with wrinkles, and her 
' whole perſon. was loſt in deformity, *Y 
I was then ſurpriſed with a diſtant ſound of a 
whole troop of females that came forward laugh- 
ing, ſinging, and dancing. I was very deſirous. to 
know the reception they would meet with, and 
withal was very apprehenſive that Rhadamanthus 
would ſpoil their mirth; but at their nearer ap- 
proach, the noiſe grew ſo very great, that it 
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OARAZ AN, the Merchant of Bagdat, was 
eminent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice 
and his wealth. His origin is obſcure as that of 
the ſpark, which by colliſion of ſteel and adamant 
is ſtruck out of darkneſs; and the patient labour 
f of perſevering diligence alone had made him rich. 
It was remembered, that when he was indigent 
he was thought to be generous; and he was (till 

: acknowledged to be in 5 juſt. But Whether 
in his dealings with men he diſcovered a perfidy 
Which tempted him to put his truſt in gold; or 
_ , whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, 
mm LOOT TOUTE HE DOIN an: he 
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224 Carazan, Merchant of Bagdat, 
he diſcovered his own importance by increaſe, 
Carazan prized it more as he uſed it leſs: he 
gradually loſt the inclination to do good, as he 
acquired the power; and as the hand of time 
ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the freezing in- 
fluence extended to his boſom. | | 
But though the door of Carazan was-never 
opened by hoſpitality, nor his hand by com- 
paſſion, yet fear led him conſtantly to the 
moſque at the ſtated hours of prayer. He per- 
formed all the rites of devotion with the moſt 
ſcrupulous punQuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the prophet. That 
devotion which riſes from the love of God, and 
neceſſarily includes the love of man, as it con- 
nects gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that 
which was mortal to divine, confers Lk dig- 
nity upon goodneſs, and is the object not only 
of affection but reverence. On the contrary, the 
devotion of the ſelfiſh, whether it be thought to 
avert the puniſhment which every one . to 
de inflicted, or to inſure it by the complication 
of hypocriſy with guilt, never fails to excite in- 
dignation and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, 
when he had locked his door; and turning round 
with a, look of circumſpective ſuſpicion, pro- 
ceeded to the moſque, was followed by every 


their ſupplication when he paſſed by, though be 
. known by every man, 2 man faluted 
Bas © had long been the life. of Carazan, and 
- ſuch was the 1 which he had acquired, 
when notice was, given by proclamation, . that 
be was removed to a magnificent building in the 
centre of the city, that his table ſhould be ſpread 
for the hungry, and that the ſtranger ſhould be, 
welcome to his bed. The multitude ſoon A 
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| like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him 
diſtributing bread to the hungry, 'and apparel to 
the naked, his eye ſoftened with compaſſion, and 
his cheek glowing with delight. Every one gazed | 
with aſtoniſhment at the prodigy, and the mur- 
mur of innumerable voices increaſing like the 
ſound of approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned 
with his hand ; attention ſuſpended the tumult in 
a moment, and he thus gratified the curioſity 
which procured him audience. hy bf 
Ta Him who touches the mountains and they 
ſmoke, the Almighty, and the Moſt Mercitul, 
be everlaſting honour! He hath ordained ſleep 
to be the | miniſter of inſtruction, as his vi- 
ſions have reproved me in the night. As I was 
fitting alone in my haram, with my lamp burning. 
before me, computing the product of my mer- 
chandize, and exulting in the increaſe of m 
wealth, I fell into a'deep fleep, and the hand of 
Him who dwells, in the third heaven was upon 
me. 1 beheld the angel of death coming forwardlike 
a whirlwind, and he ſmote me before I could 
deprecate the blow. Alt the ſame moment I 
found myſelf liftell from the ground, and tranſ- 
ported with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the re- 
gions of the air. The earth was contracted to 
an atom between; and the ſtars glowed round 
me with a luſtre that obſcured the ſun. The 
gate of paradiſe was now in night, and I was in- 
- tercepted by a ſudden brightneſs which no human 
eye could behold: the irrevocable ſentence was 
no to be pronounced; my duty of probation 
Was paſt, and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be 
added to the good. When I reflected that my 
lot for eternity was caſt, my confidence totally 
15 forſook me, and while I ſtood trembling and 
„ dlent, covered with confuſion, and chilled with 


he horror, 
\ Ma. 
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" 


horror, I was thus addreſſed by the radiance that 
flamed before me. a 3 
Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, 
becauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; 
neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, 
becauſe it was not produced by the love of man: 
for thy on ſake only haſt thou rendered to every 
man his due; and thou haſt approached the 
Almighty only for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked 
up with gratitude, nor round thee with kindneſs. 
Around thee thou ; haſt beheld indeed vice and 
folly ; but if vice and folly could juſtify thy par- 
ſimony, would they not condemn the bounty of 
| Heaven? If not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, 
where ſhall the ſun diffuſe his light, or the clouds 


diſtil their dew? | Where ſhall the lips of the 
ie ring breathe fragrance, or the hand of Autumn 


* iffuſe plenty ?: Remember, Carazan, that thou 
haſt ſhut compaſſion from thy heart, and graſped 


thy treaſures with an hand of irog; thou haſt lived 
; for. thyſelf, and, therefore, henceforth. for ever 


- ſhalt thou ſubſiſt alone. From the light of hea- 


ven, and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou 


be driven ;, ſolitude ſhall protrad the lingering 


hours of eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the 


horror of deſpair.“ 


At this moment I was driven, by ſome ſecret 
and irreſiſtible power, through the glowing 


| Tyſtem of creation, and paſſed innumerable 


worlds in a moment. As I approached. the verge 


ol nature, I perceived the ſhadows of total and 


. 


N 


boundleſs vacuity deeper beſore me, a dreadful 
| 185 of eternal ſilence, ſolitude and darkneſs! 
VUnutterahle horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and 


this exclamation burſt from me with all the ve- 
hemence * of deſire, Oh! that I had been 
. doomed for ever to the common receptacle 


dens Y nr | 1 7 . = ATA” 0 a 
of unpenitence and guilt! there ſociety would 


| © have 
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have alleviated the torment of deſpair, and the 
age of fire could not have excluded the comfort 


7 
of light. Or, if I had been condemned to reſide 
in 2 comet, that would return but once in a 


thouſand years to the regions of light and life, 
the hope of theſe. periods, however diſtant, 


would chear me in the dreary interval of cold 


and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would divide 


eternity into time.” While this thought paſſed 
over my mind, I loſt ſight of the remoteſt ſtar, 
.and the glimmering of light was quenched into 
utter "A yore The agonies of Jef 

.every moment, as every moment augmented my 
diſtance from the habitable world. 


J reflected with intolerable anguiſh, that when 


ten thouſand thouſand years had carried me beyond 


the reach of all but that Power who fills infini- 
tude, I ſhould ſtill look forward into an im- 
menſe abyſs of darknaſs, through which I ſhould 
ſtill drive without ſuccour 201 without ſociety, 
farther and farther ſtill for ever and ever. I 
then ſtretched out my hand towards the regions 
of exiſtence, with an emotion that awakened 
me. Thus have I been taught to - eſtimate 
ſociety, like every other ble 

My heart is warmed to. liberality ; and I am 
zealous to communicate the happineſs which I 


feel, to thoſe from. whom it is derived; for the 
ſociety of one wretch, whom in the pride of 


proſperity I would have ſpurned from my door, 


would, in the dreadful ſolitude to which I was. 
condemned, have been more highly prized than 


the gold of Africa, or the gems of Golconda. 


At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan 
became ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upward in 
an extaſy of gratitude and devotion. The mul- 
titude was ſtruck at once with the precept and 

the example; and the Caliph, to whom the 
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25 THERE: is hardly any thing gives a more 
ſenſible delight than the En) pen of a cool {till 
evening after the uneaſineſs of a hot ſultry day. 
Such à one I paſſed not long ago, which made 

me rejoice, when the hour was come for, the ſun 
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and went down into it. Vou deſcend at firſt by 
twelve ſtone ſteps into a large ſquare divided into 
four graſs plats, in each of which is a ſtatue of 
white marble. This is ſeparated from a large 
parterre by a low wall, and from thence through 
a pair of iron gates, you are led into a long broad 
walk of the fineſt turf, ſet on each ſide with tall 
yew trees, and on the either hand bordered by a 
canal, which on the right, divides the walk from 
a wilderneſs parted into variety of allies and 
arbours; and on the left, from a kind of am- 
phitheatre, which is the great receptable of 
oranges and myrtles. The moon ſhone bright, 
and ſeemed then moſt agreeably to ſupply the 
place of the ſun, obliging me with as much light 
as was neceſſary to diſcover a thouſand pleaſing. 
objects, and at the ſame time diveſted of all pow- 
er of heat. The reflection of it in the water, 
the fanning of the wind ruſtling on the leaves, 
the ſinging of the thruſh and nightingale, and the 
— of the walks, all conſpired to make me 
lay aſide all diſpleaſing thoughts, and brought me 
into ſuch a tranquillity of mind, as is I believe 
the next huppinets to that of hereafter, In this 
ſweet retirement I naturally fell into the repeti- 
tion of ſome lines out of a poem of Milton's, 
which he entitles Il Penſeroſo, the ideas of which 
were exquiſitely ſuited to my preſent wanderings 
of thought. „ n eee | | 

Sweet bird] that ſhun'ſt the noiſe of folly, 
- Moſt muſical | moſt melancholy? 1 1 
Thee, chauntreſs, oft, the woods among, 
I oo to hear thy evening ſong: 
And miſſing here, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmooth-ſhaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her higheſt noon, 1811 
7.) | U Like 
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Like one that hath been led aſtray, 
Thro' the heaven's wide pathleſs way, 
And oft, as if her head ſhe bow'd, 
Stooping thro? a fleecy cloud. en; 
Then let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream, 
Wave with his wings in airy ſtream, 
Ol lively portraiture diſplay d, | 
- Softly on my eyelids:laid : + 
And as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 
Sent by ſpirits to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen Genius of the wool. 


I reflected on the ſweet viciſſitudes of night and 
day, on the charming diſpoſition of the Seaſons, 
and their return again in a perpetual circle. And 
oh! ſaid I, that I could from theſe return again 
to my firſt ſpring of youth and vigour ; -but that, 
alas! is impoſſible ; all that remains within my 
power, is to ſoften the inconveniences 1 feel, 
with an eaſy and contented mind, and the enjoy- 
ment of ſuch delights, as this ſolitude affords 
me. In this thought, I ſat me down on a bank 
of flowers and dropt into a flumber, which whe- 
ther it were the effects of fumes and vapours, or 
my preſent ahoughts, I know not; but methought 
the genius of the garden Rood before me,' and 
introduced into the walk where I lay, this 
drama, and different ſcenes of the revolutions of 
the year repreſented in perſons, who exhibited 
the various ſtages of nature and -of human life. 

The-#ficſt perſon whom I ſaw advancing to- 
wards me, was a youth of a moſt beautiful air 
and ſhape, tho' he ſeemed not yet arrived at that 
exact proportion and ſymmetry of parts which a 
little more time would have given him; but 
however, there was ſuch a bloom in his counte- 

nance, ſuch ſatisfaction and joy, that I thought 
8 | at 


% 


\ 
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it the moſt deſirable form that I had ever ſeen. 
He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green 
filk interwoven with flowers ; he had a chaplet 
of roſes on his head, and a narciſſus in his hand; 
primroſes and violets ſprung up under his feet, 
and all nature was cheered at his approach. 
Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus on 
the other, in a robe of changeable ſilk ; after 
this I was. ſurpriſed to ſee the moon-beams 
reflected with a ſudden glare from armour, 
and to ſee a man compleatly armed advancing 
with his ſword drawn. I was ſoon informed by the 
genius 1t was Mars, who had long uſurped a 
place among the attendants of the ſpring, He 
made way for a ſofter appearance ; it was Venus, 

without any ornament but her owa beauties, 
not ſo much as her vwn'ceſtus, with which ſhe 
had encompaſſed a globe, which ſhe held in 
her right hand, andin her left ſhe had a ſceptre 
of gold. After her followed the Graces, with 
their arms entwined within one another ; their 
girdles were looſed, and they moved to the ſound 
of © ſoft muſic, ſtriking the ground alternately 
with their feet. Then came up the three 
months which belong to this ſeaſon. As March 
advanced towards me, there was 'methonght in 
his look a louring-roughneſs; which ill befitted 
a month which was ranked in ſo ſoft a ſeaſon; 
but as he came forwards, his features became 
inſenſibly more mild and gentle. He ſmoothed 
His brow, and looked up with ſo ſweet a coun- 
tenance, that I could not but lament his de- 
parture, though he made way for April. He 
appeared in the greateſt gaiety imaginable, and 
had a thouſand pleaſures to attend him. His 
look was 9 clouded, but immediately 
returned to its firſt compoſure, and remained 
fixed in a ſmile. Then came May attended by 
ä 2 Cupid, 
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_ Cupid, with his bow ſtrung, and in a poſture to let 


fly an arrow. As he paſſed by, methought I heard 
a confuſed noiſe of ſoft complaints, and gentle 
extacies, yows of conſtancy, and as many com- 
plainings of perfidiouſneſs; all which the 
wind wafted away as ſoon. as they had reached 
my hearing. After theſe. I ſaw a man advance 
in the full prime and vigour of his, age; his 
complexion was ſanguine and xuddy,, his hair 
black, and fell down, in, beautiful ringlets be- 
neath his ſhoulders ;..a._ mantle of hair-coloured 
ſilk hung looſely upon him. He advanced with 
a haſty ſlep after the Spring, and ſought out the 
ſhade and cool fountains. which played in the 
garden. He was particularly well pleaſed when 
a troop of, Zepbyrs fanned him with their 
wings; he had two companions who, walked 
on each ſide, that made him appear the moſt 
agreeable, - the one was Aurora with, fingers of 


roſes, and her feet dewy, attired in grey; the 


other was Veſper in a robe of azure beſet with 


drops of gold, whoſe breath he caught whilſt i 


Paſſed over a- bundle of honey-ſuckles; an 

.tuberoſes, which he held in his hand. Pan and 
Ceres followed them with four reapers, who 
danced a morrice to the ſound of oaten pipes and 
cymbals. Then came the attendant months. 
June retained ſtill ſome ſmall likeneſs of the 
Spring; but the other two ſeemed to ſtep with 
a leſs vigorous tread, eſpecially Auguſt, who 
ſeemed almoſt to faint, whilſt for halt the ſteps 
he took, the dog-ſtar levelled his rays full at 


his head. They paſſed on and made way for 


a perſon that ſeemed to bend a little under the 
weight of years; his beard and hair, which 
were full grown, were compoſed of an equal 
number of black and grey; he wore 2 robe 
which he had girt round him of a yellowiſh caſt, 
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not unlike the colour of fallen leaves, which he 


walked upon. I thought he hardly made amends 
for expelling the foregoing ſcene by the large 


quantity of fruits which he bore in his hand. 


lenty walked by his ſide with an healthful freſh 


countenance, N out from an horn all the 


various products of the year. Pomona followed 
with a glaſs of cyder in her hand, with Bacchus 
in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by a 
whole troop of ſatyrs, fauns, and ſylvans. Sep- 
tember, who. came next, ſeemed to promiſe a 
new Spring, and wore the livery of thoſe months. 
The ſucceeding month was all ſolid with the 
juice of grapes, as if he had juſt come from the 
wine-preſs. November, though he was in this 
diviſion, yet by the 8 he made, ſeemed 
rather inclined to the Winter, which followed 
cloſe at his heels. He advanced in the ſhape of 
an old man in the extremity of age; the hair he 
had was fo very white it ſeemed a real ſaow ; his 
eyes were red and piercing, and his beard hung 
with a great quantity of iſicles: he was wrapt up 
in furs, but yet ſo pinched with exceſs of cold, 
that his limbs were all contracted, and his body 
bent to the ground, ſo that he could not have 
ſupported himſelf had it not been for Comus 
the God of Revels, and Neceſſity, the Mother 


of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each fide. The 


ſhape and mantle of Comus was one of the things 
which moſt ſurpriſed me; as he advanced to- 
wards me, his countenance ſeemed the moſt de- 
ſirable I had ever ſeen; on the fore-part of his 
mantle was pictured, Joy, Delight, and Satis- 
faction, with a thouſand emblems of merriment, 
and jeſts with faces looking two ways at once; 
but as he paſſed from me, 1 was amazed at a 
ſhape ſo little correſpondent to his face; his 
head was bald, and all the reſt of his limbs ap- 
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-, peared old and deformed. On the hinder part of 
his mantle was repreſented, Murder with diſ- 
hevelled hair, and a dagger all bloody, Anger in 
à robe of ſcarlet, and Suſpicion. ſquinting with 
both eyes; but above all, the-moſt,'conſpicuous 
was the battle of the Lapithæ and the Centaurs. 
I deteſted ſo hideous a ſhape, and turned my eyes 
upon Saturn, who was ſtealing away behind him 
with a ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs 
in the other, unobſerved. Behind Neceſſity, 
was Veſta the Goddeſs of Fire, with a lamp 
| . which was perpetually ſupplied with oil, and 
1 whoſe flame was eternal. She cheered the rugged 
4 brow of Neceſſity, and warmed her ſo far as al- 
=_ moſt to-make heraſlume the features and likeneſs 
of Choice. December, January, and Februar 7. 
palled on after the reſt; all in furs; there was 
little diſtinction to be made among them, and 
they were more or leſs diſpleaſing as they diſco- 
vered more or leſs haſte towards the grateful re- 
turn of Spring. £486; 21 ok bat. = 
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NOW had the ſon of Jove mature, attain c- 
The. joyful prime; when youth elate and gay, 
Steps into life ; and follows unreſtrain'd 
Where paſſions lead, or prudence points the way. 
In the pure mind, at thets ambiguous years, 
Or vice, rank weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois'nous 
root; $1 Sta 1 „ £, 
Or haply virtue's op'ning bud appears 
By juſt degrees; fair 1 of faireſt fruit; 
For, if on youth's untainted thought impreſt, 
The gen'rous purpoſe ſtill ſhall warm the manly. 
«14.0 Free 2:20) 17 5 oiftgt Lua 2p 
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IT. 


As on a day, rellecting on his ag 
For higheſt deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement; nurſe of contemplation ſage; 
Step following ſtep, and thought ſucceeding 
thought; 
Muſing with ſteady pace the youth purſued 
. His walk; and loft in meditation ftray'd 
Far i in a lonel vale, with ſolitude 


The dubious path of life; before Kiah la | 
"17K virtue's rough * chere 8 4 
ftow'ry Way. | 
1 
Mach did the view dei bis wavering mind; 
Now glow'd his breaſt with . | thixſt 
oÞdfame;”- ; 
Nb Jove of eaſe io ſofter thovetin n 
His yielding ſoul, and quench'd the riſing flame. 
When lo! far off two female forms he ſpies; 
Direct to him their ſteps they ſeem to bear; 
Both large and tall, exceeding human ſize; 
Both, ſar exceeding human beauty, fair. 
Graceful yet each with different grace they move, 
This, ere ſacred awe; that, ſofter, winning 
ove. 


— 


1 | The firſt, in native dignity furpaſe'd' eb 
wo | Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more ; 5. 
7 Health, O er her looks, a genuine luſtre caſt; 

| A veſt, more white than the new: fall'n ſnow. 
þ ſhe wore. - TI 
x Auguſt the trod, yet modeſt was her air f 
x Serene her eye, yet darting heavenly fre; 1 
Still ne drew near, and nearer ſtill; more fair, 
* mild appeared ; ; * ſuch as mjght inſpire 
Pleaſure 


£ 
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Pleaſure corrected with an awful fear; 
Wimme and ”_y ſevere. 
\ I 
The other "EIT ſeem'd ev'n of fairer ne; z 
But bold her mien; unguarded rov'd her eye; 
And her fluſh'd cheeks confeſs'd at nearer view, 
The borrow'd bluſhes of an artful dye. 
All ſoft and delicate, with airy ſwim 
Lightly ſhe danced along ; her robe betray'd 
Thro' the clear texture every tender limb, 
Height'ningthecharms it only ſeemed to ſhade ; 
And as it low'd adown, ſo looſe and thin, 


Her ſtature ſhew'd more tall; more ſnowy white 
her” kin, | 


Y aſt VI. 34 | | 
Ofe wah a ſmile ſhe view'd herſelf aſkance ; 
Ev'n on her ſhade a conſcious look the threw ; ' 
Then all around her caſt a careleſs glance, 
To mark What gazing eyes her beauty drew. 
As they came near, before that other maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe Rn. 
With haſty ſtep ; nor of repulſe afraid, 
With fr | reelom bland, the wand ring youth 
addreſs'd. 
With winning fondneſs on his neck ſhe hung, 
Sweet as the ex dew flow'd her enchanting 
tongue. 
8-5 L817 VII. 1 
Dear Rete 'whence this unkind delay! ? 
1 Dear youth,” what doubts can' thus diſtract 
thy mind? © 
6 eure follow, where I lead the way; 
And range thro' wilds of pleaſure unconfin'd, 
« With me. retire from noiſe, and pain, and care, 


« Emwbath'd 1 in * and w in endleſs eaſe; 
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* Rough is the road to fame, thro' blood and war; 
Smooth is my way and all my paths are peace. 
With me retire from toils and pyrite free, 


© Leave honour to the wretch 
made for thee... | 


| VIII. 2 
Then will I grant. thee all thy ſoul's deſire; 
All hive may charm thine ear and pleaſe thy 
$7 £6 Þ 118 t, 53H - i 4. I i 2: Wh 
All that thy thought can frame, or wiſh; require, 
Jo ſteep thy raviſh'd ſenſes in delight. 
The ſumptuous feaſt, enhanc'd with muſic's 
Ws CT "Na | 
Fitteſt to tune the melting ſoul to love; 
* Rich odours, breathing choiceſt ſweets around ; 
The fragrant bow'r, cool fountain, ſhady 
M119) wb ir diane de: w THO 
* gia to ſtrew thy couch, and-crown'thy 
head; 1 K 


pleaſutes were 


\ 


| 15K [CATE $43 i 4 
Joy ſhall attend thy ſteps, and eaſe ſhall ſmooth 


Lithy bed. X 
C33 hw vv 4 S + 26 by. h . . 
© Theſe will 1 freely, canſtantly ſuppl y, 
Plwleaſutes not earn'd with tôil not mix'd with 
e ee 
* Far from thy reſt repining want ſhall fly; * 
Nor labour bathe in ſweat thy carefyl brow. 
_ © Mature the copious harveſt ſhall be thine ; 
© Let the laborious hind ſubdue the ſoil ; 
* Leave the raſh ſoldier ſpoils of war to win; 
Won by the ſoldier thou ſhaltſhare the ſpoil; 
© Theſe ſofter cares, my bleſt allies employ, 
Ne pleaſures o invent, to wiſh and to enjoy. 
ale nnen ot] N. 1 $3433 aus bY * ES 
Her winning voice the youth attentive — Th | 
Hle gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling mai 8 9 
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Still gaz'd and liſten'd, then her name beſought ; 
My name, fair youth, is Happineſs ſhe ſaid. 
Well can my friends this envy'd truth maintain; 
They ſhare my bliſs ; they beſt can ſpeak my 
."  -- \DLFE.2 - | 9 
Tho' Slander call me Sloth, detraction vain, 
Heed not what Slander, vain detractor ſays ; 
Slander ſtill: prompt true merit to defame; | 
To blot the brighteſt worth, and blaſt the faireſt 
„„ nety » a 


| 
By this, arriv'd the fair majeſtic maid; 
(She all the while, with the ſame modeſt pace, 
Compos'd advanc'd) Know Hercules, ſhe ſaid 
With manly tone, thy birth of heav'nly race; 
Thy tender age that lov'd inſtruction's voice, 
$7420 Promiſed thee generous, patient, brave and 


When manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious 
e,, ON PR HAY | 
Now expectation waits to ſee thee riſe ;, 

©Riſe youth! exalt thyſelf, and me; approve , 

Thy high, deſcent from Heav'n; and dare be 


_ 1. worthy Jove., es 
lt K t. u eee 0 
gut what truth prompts, my tongue ſhall not 
... diſguiſe, | . 
FVhe ſteep aſcent muſt be with toil ſubdu'd; 
© Watching and cares mult win the lofty prize 
Propos d by Heav'n; true bliſs and real good. 
Honour rewards the brave and bold alone 
She ſpurns the timorous, indolent and baſe ; 
Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne ; 
And guard, (fo Jove commands) the, ſacred 
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< Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty coſt 2 5 
And pay the price of Tan] ar wa and , 
1181 e moe 111 T1 1811 e 6 1 
1 41 1 XIII. 1821 1 1. + 
c Would't thou engage the Gods peculiat care? N 
O, Hercules, th'immortal powers adore! 


10 With A oo. heart, with ſacrifice and prayer 


«© Attend their altars ; and their aid 1 © * 
© Or would'ſt thou gain thy country's s loud ap. 
plauſe 
© Lov'd as her father, as her god ador'd? 
< Be thou the bold aſſertor of her cauſe; 1 20 
Her voice in 8 in the fight — ſword. 
6 In peace, in war, purſue thy country's good; 
8 Fox, her,, bare thy bold, ous PA 
: 530 Ea xe! eint Jo 5993 vItT ? 
20/368 XIV 23! fs linea 


« Would'ſt | thou 6 to quell the 11 ahd' life the, 
FRY re 

© In 1 PP of war and matchleſs ſtrens h excel ? 
« Firſt conquer thou thyſelf.” To eaſe, to reſt, 

To each ſoft ihought of pleaſure bid fare wel. 
The night alternate, due to ſweet hint hy 

© In watches; waſte in painful mare the day; 
0 On d, amidſt the .tigorous winter's ſnows ; 


6 0 d, by. the ſummer, Hue, in flaming. 


14 I; 53T :e 


RE) ray 3 
"TIN 4 oh harden'd limbs ſhall boaſt Typ erior might ; 
47S Vagyur un bach thy arm, reſtleſs in the fight. 
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4 Hear ſt I ih monſters: then pl mult 


f c Wie egen, gentle hend. the bids thee 
prove? 

(Abrupt ſays Sloth) Ill fit thy "UAE 4vs, | 

Tumult and wars; fit age, for joy and love. 


Turn 
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Turn, gentle youth, to me, to love and joy, © 
To theſe-I lead; no monſters here ſhall ſtay 


© Thine eaſy courſe ; no cares thy peace annoy, 


©] lead to bliſs a nearer, ſmoother way. _. 
Short is my way; fair, eaſy, fmooth, and plain; 
Turn, gentle youth! with me eternal pleaſures 
rein. enn aste. I 


- 


XVI. 


What pleaſures, vain, miſtaken | wretch, -are 


- thine? 


_ © (Virtue with ſcorn replied :) Who fleep'ſt in 


eaſe 


0 Infeaſate; whoſe ſoft limbs the toil decline, 


That ſeaſons bliſs, and makes enjoyment 
please.. | 


: 0 Draining the copious bowl, ere thirſt require 3 


© Feaſting, ere hunger to the feaſt invite 
© Whoſe taſteleſs Joys anticipate deſire, 
_ © Whom luxury ſupplies with appetite, -- 
Vet nature loaths ; and you —.— in vain 
Variety and art to conquer her diſdain. 


e 


» 


: 


. The ſparkling neQar,  cool'd; with ſummer 


ſnows, 5 N 
The dainty board with choiceſt viands ſpread, 
© To thee are taſteleſs all! ſincere repoſe 
Flies from the flow'ry couch and downy bed. 


For thou art only tir d with indolence ; 


Nor is thy ſleep with toil and labour bought; 
The imperfect fleep that lulls thy languid ſenſe 
In dull oblivion's interval of thought. 
c Sow kindly ſteals th' inactive hours away ' 
© From the long, ling'ring ſpace, that lengthens 
EP out the day. 8 | 12 21 ache 
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1 The Choice of inen, e 


, ee 1 Ss 
c "From, bounteous nature's unexhauſted ſores 


. £ Flows the pure fountain of ſincere delights; 
Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs hours, 
Sleep drowns thy days, and riot rules thy 
nights. . 
© Immortal tho' thou art, indignant Jove | 
. HFurb'd thee from heaven, the en 
by bliſsful place ; 
6 For ever banilh U from the realms above, „ 
Tone on earth, with man's' eter 
| 8201 race. * +] 3 
'£ Fitter abode ! On — alike difardc'd; | 
Rejected ih; 175 my and 9.9 the tool embrac 'd. 
2 1 l 191 a g Kinn 
| 4 | . ; WITS XIX. (+ 5 re 
bens cad! —— art, 
_— To gratify the ſenſe reſerv'd for thee!” | 
18 © Yet the moſt pleaſing object to the ſight, 1 
Thine own fair action, never didſt thou fre. 
| © Tho! lull'd with ſofteſt ſounds thou lieſt along, £ 
| . „ Soft muſic, warbling voices, melting lays, 
1 Nel er didſt thou hear, more ſweet than fweeteſt #4 
1 ſong, | 
_.. --«\Chirming the foul, ile ne er did beat thy 5 
bY | "praiſe. | 
| Node thy revels let the fool repair; 
6 To ſuch, 7 my en and ron = =. 
1 el bg bare. | a 
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1 Volt pe . 1 
4 i ©r:2:4094 happineſs enjoy follies; and old age, of cares; 

| | © Young, yet enervate ; old, yet never wiſe; 

Vice waſtes their vigcur, and their minds iv 
FIT impairs. © 4 7 


c « Vain, | 


A Poem, from Shenflone. 243 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs eaſe, | 
© Reſerving woes for age, their prime they 
12137 .ſpend;;.: ,. 4 (11 ; Nr 2. 
All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil days 
With ſorrow. to, the verge of life they tend. 


' © Griev'd, with the preſent; of the paſt, aſham d; 


They live, and are deſpis d; they die, nor more 
are nam'd. . 1 
n DOA, een 
But with the gods and gotliks men I dwell; 
Me, his ſupreme delight, th' almighty ſire 
© Regards well pleas'd ; whatever, works excel, 
All, or divine or human, I inſpire. 
Council with ſtrength, and induſtry with art, 
In union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide; 


My dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the heart; 


ITbe ſureſt policy, the wiſeſt guideQ. 
With me, true friendſhip dwells; ſhe deigus to 
75 N 7425 

Fhoſe generous ſouls alone, whom I before 
e | 
GE» | OG 


Nor need my friends the various coſtly feaſt ; 
Hunger to them th' effects of art ſupplies — 
Labour prepares their weary Hmbs to feſt; 


Sweet is their ſleep, light, chearful, ſtrong, 


they riſe. 
= 
5 vo non, LO HOOF. padde 45 ; 
They tread my paths; and by a ſoſt deſcent, 
At length to age all-geptly linking down, : 
© Look back with tranſport on?*#life well- 


: 4 
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© In which, no hour flew unimprov'd away 4 _ 


In which, ſome” generous deed diſtinguiſh'd 
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Thro' health, thro' joy, thro? pleaſure and re- 
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* » is The Choice of Hercules, 
06 Situ hd ON 
And when, the deſtin'd term at length complete, 
I heir aſhes reſt in peace, eternal fame 
\ © Sounds wide their praiſe, triumphant over fate, 
In facred ſong, for ever lives their name. 
This, Hercules, is happineſs! obe 
My voice, and live. Let thy celeſtial birth 
_ © Lift, and enlarge, thy thoughts. Behold the 


Wa 


That leads to fame, and raiſes thee from 
x: ._ earth, MES; PAGE VY- 

© Immortal! lo, I guide thy ſteps. Ariſe, _ 

* Purſue the glorious path, and claim thy native 


ant "= eee 
CCC © 4 «TOTS; 55 
Ilex words breathe fire celeſtial, and impart 
F - , New vigour to his ſoul, that ſudden caught 
I be generons flame; with great intent his heart 
 _. _ Swellls full, and labours with exalted thought; 
: The miſt of error from his eyes diſpell'd, | 
Through all her fraudful arts in cleareſt light, 
. Sloth in her native form he now beheld, 3 
Unveil'd, ſhe ſtood confeſs d before his fight. + 
Falſe Syren !—All her vaunted charms that ſhone 
So freſh erewhile, and fair; now wither'd, pale, 
5 n e ee | 
No more the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe __ ek. 
Marks her diſſembled looks; each borrow'd 


5 La wan cheek, pale ſickneſs Monde her of 


n rn . N * 10 
Livid Fas ſunk, and paſlions dim her face. Tv 
As when fair Iris has awhile diſplay d | 7 
'' Her wat'ry arch, with gaudy painture gay 1 12 
While yet we gaze, the glorious colours fade, | 
Aud from our wonder gently ſteal * * " 
. N ; | 4M a 


er 
n 
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A Poem, from Shenſtons. 
Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſt fo 


bright, 
Now lowers the kan a all gloomy 0 
the light. 


But Virtue more engaging, all the while 
Diſclos'd new charms, more lovely, more ſe- 
A, 114 17 ian 
Beaming ſweet influence. A milder ſmile 
Soften'd the terrors of her lofty mien. | 
Lead, (goddeſs, 1 am thine; (tranſported cry 4 
g Alcides) O, itious pow'r, thy 
Teach me rolls my ſoul; be thou my guide; 
From thee, O never, never let me ſtray, 
While ardent thus the youth his vows addreſs'd, 
With all the . * N [dba his 
4 breaſt, n 
HE XXVII. N 
Th e heavy! aly: maid, -with ſtrength divine endu'd 
1s daring ſoul; there all her powers combin'd; 
Firm conſtancy, updaunted foxtitude, .: , 
nduring patience, arm'd his mighty mind. 
Unmov'd in toils, 'in' dangers 4 4 1 
Þy may a hardy deed and bold e 
From flerceſt monſters, through his*pow'rtul aid, 
He ee the earth ; e her he gain g the 
Us: es. 
das Virtue: placd bi, in the bleſt abode; 
— 'Crown'd with Irn youth N the gods, 
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THE Indians of America believe that all 


creatures have ſouls, not only men and women, 
but brutes, vegetables, nay even the moſt ina-- 
nimate things, as ſtocks and ſtones. They be- 


lieve the ſame of all the works of art, as of 


| knives, boats, looking-glaſſes ; and that as any of 
. theſe things periſh, their ſouls. go into another 
world, which is inhabited by the ghoſts of men 
and women, For this reaſon, they always place 


by the corpſe of their dead friend, a bow and 


them 


* 


arrows, that he may make uſe of the ſouls of 


* 


Fo 


W. 


it was impoſſible to find a paſſage through it. 


hand, bat to his infinite ſurpriſe graſped no- 


4 * 


the open air; and, in ſhort, that the whole 


0 . I . ; y | N | 
| "wood was nothing elſe but a wood ag ſhades. 
eee LAY He 


them in the other world, as he did of their 
wooden bodies in this. 1 | 36 


have deſcended, in a viſion,” by means of an, 
aperture in à rock, to the great [repoſitory of 


under an hollow mountain, arrived at length on _ 
the confines' of the world of ſpirits, but could 
not enter it by reaſon of a thick foreſt made up 


| 1 that might be worn in any part of it, 


it, who kept his eye upon him in the ſame poſ- 
ture as when he watches for his prey. The 


other, when he found the lion, which had ſeized 
on his left ſhoulder, had no power to hurt him, 
and was only the ghoſt of that ravenous creature 
which it appeared to be. He no ſooner. got rid 
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Indian Traditionary Tale, from Addiſon. 247 
' Marraton, an Ametican; is ſaid by them to 


ſouls, and that having travelled for a long 


of buſhes, brambles, and pointed thorns, ſo per- 
lexed and interwoven with one another, that 


Whilft he was looking about for ſome. track or 
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e ſaw an huge lion conched undes the ſide of 


Indian immediately ſtarted back, whilſt the lion 
roſe with a ſpring, and leaped towards him. 
Being wholly deſtitute of all other weapons, he 
ſtooped down to take up a huge ſtone in his 


K * „„ — a, 
1 — 


thing, and found the ſuppoſed ſtone to be only 
the apparition of one. If he was diſappointed 
on this ſide, he was as much pleaſed on the 


e 
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of his impotent enemy, but he marched up to | 
the wood, and aſter having ſurveyed it for ſome 
time, endeavoured to Noel into one part of it 
that was a little thinner than the reſt, when 
again, to his great ſurpriſe, he found the buſhes 
made no reſiſtance, but that he walked through 
briars and brambles with the ſame eaſe as through 
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"Io died about half a year betore,. and, by reaſon of 
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. 248 Marraten and Yaratilda, an 
He immediately concluded, that this huge thicket 
of thorns and breaks was deſigned; as a kind of 


fence or quickſet hedge to the ghoſts it incloſed, 


and that probably their ſoft ſubſtances might be 


torn by theſe ſubtle points and prickles, which 
were too weak to make any reſiſtance ag 


fle ſtr and blood. With this thought, he reſolved 


to travel through this intricate, wood, when, by 
(degrees, he felt a' gale of perfumes breathing 
upon him; that grew ſtronger and | ſweeter in 
proportion as he advanced. He had not pro- 
ceeded much further, when he obſerved the 


khorns and briars to end, and give place to a 
thauſand beautiful 1 8 trees, covered with 


bloſſoms of the fineſt ſcents and colours, that 


ſormed a wilderneſs of ſweets, and were a kind 
of lining to thoſe ragged ſcenes. Which he had 


before paſſed through. As he was coming out 


of this delightful part of the wood, and entering 
upon the plains it incloſed, he ſaw ſeveral horſe- 
men ruſhing by bim, and a little While after, 
heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had not 
liſtened long, before he ſaw the appaxrition of a 
milk-white ſteed, with a young man on the. 
back of it, ; advancing upon full ſtretch after the 
ſouls of about an hundred beagles, that were 


hunting down the ghoſt of achare, which; ran 
away before them with an unſpeakable ſwift- 
neſs. As the man on the milk- white ſteed came 
by him, be looked upon him very attentiyely,, 


and found him tobe à young prince who had 


= 
— 


his great virtues, was at that time lamented over 


all the weſtern parts of Americas + oo ns 

He had no ſooner: got out of the wood, but he 

was entertained with ſuch a landſcape of flßow- 

. ery: plains, green meadows, running ſtreams, 

ſunny'hills, and ſhady vales, as were not to be 
| F repreſented: 
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| Indian Tratitimary Tale, from Addiſon. 249 


| repreſented by his own expreſſions, nor, as he 


ſaid, by the conceptions of others, This happy 
region was peopled with innumerable; ſwarms 


ſpirits, Who applied themfelves to exerciſes 


and diverſions according as their fancies led 
them. Some of them were toſſing the figure of 
a coit; others were pitching the ſhadow of a 
bar; others were breaking the apparition of a 
horſe; and multitudes employing - themſelves 
upon ingenious handicrafts, with the ſouls of 
departed utenſils, for that is the name which, in 
_ the Indian language, they give their tools when 
they are burnt or broken. As he travelled 
through this delightful ſceneg: he was very often 
tempted to luck the flowers that roſe every 
where about on in the greater variety and pro- 

_ fuſion, having never ſeen ſeveral] of them in his 


on country; but he ny found that though 


they were objects of his ſight, they were not 
liable to his touch. He at length came to the 
ſide of a great river, and being a fiſherman 


himſelf, ſtood upon the banks of it ſome time, 


to look upon an angler that had taken a great 
many ſhapes of fiſhes, which lay flouncing up 
and down by him. i 55) Et 
Marraton had been formerly married to one 
of the greateſt beauties of his country, by whom 
he had ſeveral children. This couple were fo 
famous for their love and conſtancy to one ano- 
ther, that the Indians to this day, when they 
give a married man joy of his wife, wiſh that 
they may live together like Marraton and Yara- 
tilda. Marraton had not ſtood long by the 


fiſherman, when he ſaw the ſhadow of his be- 
loved Yaratilda, who had for ſome time fixed 


her eye upon him, before he diſcovered her. 
Her arms were ſtretched out towards him, floods 

of tears ran down her eyes; her looks, her hands, 
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262 1  Marraten and:Yaratilda, as... 


her voice called him over to her; and at the 


me time ſeemed to tell him that the riyer was 
unpaſſable. Who can deſcribe, the paſſion made 


up of joy, ſorrow, love, . 
I 


that roſe in the Indian upon the ght of his dear 


Tarxatilda? He could expreſs it by nothing but 
his tears, which ran n down his cheeks 


das he looked upon her. He had not ſtood in 
this poſture long, before he plunged into the 
ſtream that, lay before him; and finding it to be 
nothing hut the phantom of a river, walked on 
the bottom of it till he aroſe on the other ſide. 


At his approach Yaratilda flew into his arms, 


whilſt Marraton wiſhed himſelf diſencumbered 
of are which kept her from his embraces. 
Aſter many queſtions and endearments on both 
lides, ne conducted him to a bower which ſhe 
had dreſſed with her n hands, with all the or- 
naments that could he met with in thoſe bloom- 
ing regions. She had made it Kin, beyond ima- 
gination, and was every day adding ſomething 
new to it. As Marraton ſtood. aſtoniſhed at the 
unſpeakable beauty of her habitation, and ra- 
wiſhed! with aner; that came from every 
part of it, Varatilda told him that ſhe was pre- 


preg this bower for his reception, as well 


owing that his piety to His God, and his 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly 
bring him to that happy place, whenever his 
life ſhould be at an IT She then brought. two 
of her children to him, who died ſome years 
beſore, and reſided with her in the ſame delight- 


ful bower, adviſing him to breed up thoſe others 


which were ſtill with him, in ſuch a manner 
that they might hereafter all of them meet to- 
gether in this happy place. 


Marraton is alſo ſaid to have had a ſigbt of 


| thoſe difmal habitations, which are the partien 
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mt Indian Traditimary Tale, frim Addiſon. 251 
of ill men after death; and that he ſaw ſeveral 
molten ſeas of lead, gold, &c. in Which were 
plunged the ſouls of barbarous and wicked men. 
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| Truth in platonic ornaments bedeck'd, | | 4 
| Inforc'd we love z /unheeding recollect. ; | 7 
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III is reported of che Perſians, by an ancient 
writer, that the ſum of their education conſiſted 
in teaching, youth to ride, to ſhoot with the bow, 


and to fpeak truth. 


The bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, 

but it would have been happy, if we had been 

informed by what arts veracity was cultivated, 
and 
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252 + Truth and Falſchood, 
and by what preſervatives” a Perſian mind was 
ſecured againſt the temptations of Falſehood. 
There are, indeed in the preſent corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forſake Truth; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience of impoſing on the ignorance or 
of others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many imme 
diate evils are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent 
- gratifications obtained by craft and deluſion, that 
very few of thaſe ho are much entangled in life, 
have ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to ſupport 
them in the ſteady practice of open veracity, 
In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak 
Truth, it is neceſſary that all likewiſeſhould learn 
to hear it; for no ſpecies of Falſchood is more fre- 


quent than flattery, to which the coward is be- 


_  trayed by fear, the dependent by intereſl, and the 
friend by tenderneſs; thoſe who are neither ſer- 
vile nor -timorous, are yet defirous to beſtow 


© pleaſure; and while unjuſt demands of praiſe 


continue to be made, there will always be ſome 
whom hope, fear, or kindneſs,” will diſpoſe to 


Tube guilt of Falſehood is very widely exten- 
- ded, and many, whom their conſcience can 
ſcarcely charge with ſtooping to à lie, have vi- 
. tiated the morals of others by their vanity, and 
patronized the vice which they believe them- 
elves to abhor. _ 
Pruth is, indeed, not often welcome for its 
own ſake; it is generally unpleaſing, becauſe 
contrary. to our wiſhes, and oppoſite to our 


practice; and as our attention naturally follows 


dur intereſt, we hear unwillingly what we are 
afraid to know, and ſoon forget what we have 
no inclination to impreſs upon our memories. 

Por this reaſon, many arts of inſtruction have 

been invented, by, which the reluctance againſt 
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An Allegory, from Dr. Jobnſn. 253 
Truth may be overcome; and as phyſic is given 


to children in confections, precepts have been 
hidden under a thouſand appearances, that man- 


kind may be bribed by pleaſure to eſcape de- 

mender Nin e 
While the world was yet in its infancy, Truth - 

came among mortals from above, and Falſechood 


from below. Truth was the daughter of Ju- 
piter and Wiſdom; Falſehood was the progeny 
of Folly, impregnated by the wind. They ad- 


vanced with equal confidence to ſeize the domi-- 


nion of the new creation, and as their enmity 
and their force were well known to the celeſtials, 


all the eyes of Heaven were turned upon the 


conteſt, 254 | 
Truth ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power and 


juſter | claim, and therefore came on towering 


and majeſtic, unaſſiſted and alone; Reaſon in- 
deed always attended her, but appeared her fol- 
lowes rather than her companion. Her march 


was ſlow and ſtately, but her motion was per- 
petually progreſſive, and when once ſhe had 
: 893 her foot, neither gods nor men could 
force her to retir Gee Menn at i 
Falſehood always endeavoured to copy ther 
mien and attitudes of Truth, and was very ſuc- 


ceſsful in the arts of mimickry. She was ſur- 
rounded, animated and ſupported by innumerable 
legions of appetites and paſſions, but like other 


feeble commanders, was obliged often to receive 


law from her allies. ; Her motions were ſudden, 


irregular, and violent; for ſhe had no ſteadines 


nor conſtancy. She often gained conqueſts by 


haſty incurſions, which ſhe never hoped to keep 
by her own ſtrength, but maintained ” the;help 
0 


of the paſſions, whom ſhe generally, 
11 
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254 Truth and Falſehood, 
It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts 
met in full: oppoſition. In theſe encounters, 
Falſehood always inveſted: her head with-clouds, 
and commanded Fraud to place ambuſhes about 
her. In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield''of 
Impudence, and the quiver of Sophiſtry rattled 
on 1 ſhoulder. All the paſſions: attended at her 
call; Vanity clapped her wings before; and Ob- 
ſtinacy ſupported her behind. Thus guarded and 
aſſiſted, ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt Truth, 
and ſometimes waited the attack; but always en- 
deavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſtance, perpetually: 
ſhifted her ground; and let fly her arrows in dif. 
ferent directions; for ſhe certainly found that 
i her ſtrength failed, whenever the eye of Truth 
3 darted fu upon her. 5 in e er | 
_ Truth had the ax ful aſpeR though not the! 
thunder of her father, and when the long conti- 
nuance of the conteſt brought them. near to one 
another, Falſehood let the arms of Sophiſtry fall 
from her graſp, and, in holding up the ſhield of 
Impudence with both her hands, ſheltered! her- 1 
| ſelf among the paſſion s 
4 Truth, though ſhe was often wounded, al- 
was regovered im a ſfmut time ; but it was com- 
mon for the ſligiueſt hurt, received by Falſchood, 
to ſpread its malignity to the neighbouring paris, 
and to burſt open again when it ſeemed to have 
been cured 8 ee + "RY | 


Falſchood, in a ſhort time, found by: expe- 
rience that her ſuperiority. coniſiſted only in the 
3 celerity of her cburſe; and tlie changes of her 
| poſture: 5! She therefore ordered Suſpicion to beut 
the ground before her 5 and avoided: With great 
care to croſs the'way of! I'ruthy who as the never 
varied her point, but moved conſtantly upon the 
ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped bythe obhique and 
dtſultory movemenis, the quick W 2 
x”? active 
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. 

8 
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: An Allegory, from Dr. Fohnſon. 2355 

actiue doubles which Falſehood always praQtiſed, 
when the enemy began to raiſe terror by her 
approach. 

By this e dee Falſchood every hour en- 
| croached upon the world, and extended his em- 
pire through all climes and regions. Wherever 
ſhe carried her victories, ſhe left the paſſions in 
full authority behind her; who, were, ſo well 
pleaſed with command, that they held out with 
great obſtinacy when Truth cache to ſeize their 
poſts, and never failed to retard her progreſs, 
though they could not always ſtop it; they 
MFelded, at, laſt with great reluctance, frequent 
rallies, and ſulien ſubmiſſion; and always in- 
clined to reyolt, when Truth ceaſed to awe them 
by her immediate preſence. 

„Truth, who, when be firſt deſcended from 
| abe-heavenly palaces, d& pected to have been re- 
ceived by univerſal acchemation, cheriſhed with 
3 heard with obedience, and invited to 
ſpread her influence from province to pro- 
Vince, no found, that wherever ſhe: came, 
Fe — force her paſſage. Every intellec- 
wal was precluded by peejudice, and every 
cheat 8 by paſſion. She indeed ad- 

e and often loſt the conqueſts 
(which Wales bebzod bes by ſudden inf ons 
of the appetites, that ſhook off their-allegiance, 
and ranged themſelves again under the banner of 
her enemy. 

Truth, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable; yet 
ſhe was provoked to ſee herſelf thus baffled and 
_ Knpeded by ab enemy, whom ſhe looked on with 
contempt, and who'had no advantage but ſuch as 
| ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weakneſs and artifice. 
She therefore, in the anger of diſappointment, 


Called upon her. DEN upiter to re-eſtabliſh her 


in 
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dours and mitigate her vexation. 


23 Truth and Falſchood, GM. 
in the ſkies, | and leave mankind to the "diſorder 
and miſery which they deferved, by ſubmittin 
willingly to the u ſurpation of Falſehood. 


jupiter compaſſionated the world too much to 


grant her requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her la- 

He commanded 
ber to conſult the Muſes by what methods ſhe 
might obtain an eaſy reception, and reign with- 


cout the toil of inceſſant war. It was then diſ- 
covered, that ſhe obſtructed her own progreſs by 
the ſeverity of her aſpect, and the ſole 

ber dictates; and that men would never willingly 


mnity of 


admit her, till they ceaſed to fear her, ſince, by 
giving themſelves up to Falſehood, they ſeldom 
made any ſacriſice of their eaſe or pleaſure; be- 
cauſe ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt engaging, 
and always ſuffered herſelf to be drefled and 
painted by Deſire. The Mufes'wove in the loom 
ot Pallas, a looſe and changeable robe, like that 
in which Falſehood captivated her admirers; 


with this they inveſted Truth, and named her 


Fiction. She now went out again to conquer with 


more ſucceſs; for when ſhe demanded entrance 


of the Paſſions, they often miſtook her for Falſe- 
hood, and delivered up. their charge; but when 
tbe had once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſoon diſ- 
robed by Reaſon, and ſhone out, in her original 
innen 


nnn 
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form, with native effulgence and reſiſtleſs dignity. 
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BOZALDAB, "Caliph of Feype, had dwelt 
ſecurely, for many years, in the ſilken pavilions 
of pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his 
head with the oil of gladheſs, when his only ſon 
Aboram, for whom he had crouded his treaſures 
with gold, extended his dominions with con- 

ſt, and ſecured them with impregnable for- 
treſſes, was ſufldenly wounded, as he was hunt- 
ing, with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the field. 

Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of his grief and 
deſpair refuſed to return to his palace, and retired 
to the gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring moun- 
tain: He there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore 
* the hairs of his hoary beard, and daſhed 
13 the 


F 


258 Boxzaldab, Caliph of Egypt, 

the cup of conſolation, that patience offered him, 
to the ground. He ſuffered not his minſtrels to 
approach his preſence; but liſtened to the ſcreams 
of the melancholy birds of midnight, that flit 
through the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers 
of the Pyramids. Can that God be benevo- 
lent (he cried) who thus wounds the ſoul, as 
from an ambuſh, with unexpected ſorrows, and 
cruthes his creatures in a moment with irtreme- 
diable calamity? Ye lying Imans, prate to us 
no more of the juſtice and the kindnefs of an all- 
direfting and all-loving Providence! He, whom 
ye pretend reigns in Heaven, is ſo far from pro- 
tecting the miſerable ſons of men, that he per- 
petually delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in 
the garden of Hope; and like a malignant giant, 


to beat down the ſtrongeſt towers of happineſs 


with the iron mace of his anger. If 3 
poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power wit 
which flattering prieſts have inveſted him, he 
would doubtleſs be inelined and enabled to ba- 
 niſh. thoſe evils which render the world a dun- 
geon of diſtreſs, a vale of eternity and woe —I ! 
will continue in it no longer.” 
- At that moment he furiouſly raifed his hand, 
which deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike 
deep into his boſom ; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes 
of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and a being 
of more than human beauty and magnitude, ar- 
rayed in azure robes; crowned with amaranth, 
and waving a branch of palm in his right hand, 
arreſted the arm of the trembling and aſtoniſned 
Caliph, and ſaid, with a majeſtic Fenile, « Follow 


me to the top of this mountain. Look from 
hence, (faid the awful conductor) I am Caloc, 
the Angel of Peace, look from hence into the 
valley.“ U SM NID ele en 51275, 72 « fi11 
LORD DIE: dur vie wt e Bozaldab | 
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An Egyptian Tale, from Dr. Hawkeſworth."259 
Bonaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren» 
à ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which 

 -ſat a pale; meagre; and ghaſtly figure; it was a 
merchant juſt periſhing with famine, and lament- 
ing that he could find neither wild berries nor a 
ſingle ſpring in this forlorn uninhabited deſart; 
and begging the protection of Heaven againſt 

tigers that would now certainly deſtroy him, 
ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he had col- 
lected to make nightly fires to affright them. 
le then caſt a caſket of jewels on the ſand, 
as trifles of no uſe; and crept. feeble and trem- 
bling to an eminence, where he was accuſtomed 
to ſit every evening to watch the ſetting ſun, 
and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might haply 
approach the iſang. | 

% Inhabitant of Heaven, (cried Bozaldab) 

ſuffer not this wretch to -periſh by the fury of 
ws beaſts. Peace, (ſaid the Angel,) and ob- 
ſerve.” | bo $5 . 
He looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at 
the deſolate iſle. What words can paint the rap- 
ture of the ſtarving merchant, when the captain 
offered to tranſport him to his native country, if 
he would reward him with half the jewels of his 
EF | | 
No ſooner. had this pitileſs commander re- 
ceived the ſtipulated ſum, than he held a conſul- 
tation with the crew, and they agreed to ſeize 
the remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy ex- 
ile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable condition 
in which they diſcovered him. He wept an 
trembled, intreated and implored in van. 
„ Will, Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be 
practiſed? (exclaimed Bozaldab ))) 
„Look again, (ſaid the Angel) and behold 
the very ſhip in which, ſhort-ſighted as thou art, 
thou wiſhedeſt the merchant might 3 4 
$4431) | ane 
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hf '  Bozdldab, Caliph of Egypt, +. . 
« daſhed: i! pieces on a rock; doſt thou not hear 
the cries of the ſinking ſailors i Preſume not to 


direct the Governor uf the Univerſes in his diſpo- 


ſal of events. The man whom thou haſt pitied, 
ſhall be taken from this dreary ſolitude, but not 
by the method thou wouldſt prefcribe. His vice 
was avarice, by which he became not only abomi- 
nable but wretched; he fancied ſome mighty = 


charm i in wealth, whivh, like the wand of Abael, 


would. gratify ever wiſh, and obviate every 
fear. his wealth he has now been taught 
not only to deſpiſe, but abhor; he caſt his jewels 
upon the ſand, and confeſſed them to be uſeleſs; 
he offered part of them to the mariners, and per- 
ceived them to be pernicious; he has now learned, 
that they are rendered uſeleſs and vain, good or 
wa only by the fituation on cctmpes of the poſ- 
or. | 
e Happy is be whom diſtreſs has taught 'wiſ- 
dom! But. turn thine eyes to another and 
more intereſting ſcene.” 
The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent pa- 
lacey adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors 
wroughtin jaſper ; the ivory doors of which turn- 


ing on hinges of the gold of Golconda, diſco- 


vered a throne of diamonds, ſurrounded with the 
Rajas of fifty nations, and with ambaſſadors in 


various habits and of different complexions; on 
which ſat Aboram the much lamented fon of Bo- 
zaldab and by his u a ; memes fairer Hy 
Host 811 


„ Gracious Alla ie BY my fon,#ſeried the 
Caliph) O let me hold him to my heart?! 
Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantia} viſion, 


. (replied the Angel) I am now ſhewing thee what 
would have been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he 


continued longer on the earth. And why, (re- 


| ee — was he not permitted to con- 


tinue ? 
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An Egyptian Tale, from Dr. Hawkeſworth. 261 

tinue? Why was I not fuffered to be a witneſs 

of ſo much felicity and power ?” “ Conſider the 

ſequel,” replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 

Bozalda looked earneſtly, and ſaw the coun- 

tenance of his ſon, in which he had been uſed to 

_ behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid 

bluſhes of health, nowdiſtorted with rage, andnow 

fixed in the inſenſibility of drunkenneſs 3 it was 

again animated with diſdain, it became pale with 

| apprehenſion, and appeared to be withered with 

intemperance; his hands were ſtained with blood, 

and he trembled by turns with fury and terror; 

the palace fo lately ſhining with oriental pomp, 
changed 1 e. into the cell of a dungeon, where + 

his ſon lay ſtretched out on the cold pavement; f 

| ged and bound, with his eyes put out. Soon after 

e perceived the favourite Sultana, who before 

was ſeated by his fide, enter with a bowl of poi- 

ſon, which ſhe compelled Aboram to drink, and 

afterwards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 

« Happy, (ſaid Caloc) is he whom Providence 
has by the Angel of death ſnatched from guilt ! 
from whom that power is withheld, which, if he 
had poſſeſſed, would have accumulated upon him- 
__ yet greater miſery than it could bring upon 

others.” 15 
0 Tt is enough, (cried Bozaldab) I adore the 
inſcrutable ſchemes of Omniſcience! From what 
"dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, by a death 
which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and pre- 
mature! a death of innocence and peace, which 
has bleſſed his memory upon earth, and tranſ- 
mitted his ſpirit to the ſkies.” | 
«© Caſt away the dagger, (replied the heavenly 
meſſenger,) which thou waſt preparing to plunge 
into thine own heart. Exchange complaint for 
ſilence, and doubt for adoration. Can a mortal 
look down without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, 
& F into 


262 Bozaidab, Caliph of Hebt, ©c 
into the vaſt abyſs of Eternal Wiſdom? Can a 
mind that ſees not, infinitely, perfectly compre- 


hend any thing among an infiniiy of objects mu- 
tually relative? Can; ;the channels, which chou 
commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual 
inundations of thy Nile, contain the waters of 
JC C0 ĩ OL WIOIEIRO 

KRemember that perfect happineſs cannot 
be conferred on a creature; for perfect happineſs 
is an attribute as incommunicable as perfect 


power and eternity... 
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„The Angel, while he. Was). ſpeaking thus, 


: 


ſtretched out his pinions to, fly back to the 
Empyreum; and the flutter of his wings was 


th ruſhi ing of a cataract. 
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vantage, to gde Fe 115 was, in 8 
ty w ere there were no inns for entertainment z. 
ſo that to their own addrefs,. and to Thc polpjtyr, 
Ity of the inhabitants, they were continual! ly..to, 
be obliged for proviſion and lodging. * 
Aſſurance had never failed gettin admittab 
to the Houſes of the great; but it had frequently” 


been 
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264 Modeſiy and Aſſurance, 
been her misfortune to be turned out of doors, at 
a time when ſhe was promiling herſelf an elegant 
entertainment, or a bed of down to reſt upon. 
Modeſty had been excluded from ſeveral of ſuch 
| houſes, and often cempelled to take ſhelter in the _ 
cottage of the poor; where, though ſhe had leave 
to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, a truſs of 
ſtraw had been her uſual bed, and roots, or the 
coarſeſt. proviſion, her conſtant repaſt. But as 
both, by this accidental meeting, were become 
friends and fallow: travellers, they entertained 
hopes of aſſiſting each other, and of (ſhonening the 
| way by dividing the cares of it. 
| ff 56% wh who was dreſſed li ghtiy in . 8 
mer ſilk and ſhort petticoats, — 5 who had ſome- 
thing commanding in her voice and — .* 
found the ſame eaſy acceſs as before to t 
and places upon the way; while Modeſty, » 
| 170 her in a ruſſet gown, ſpeaking low, 0 
3 ber eyes upon the ground, was as uſual 
back by the porter at the gate, till intto- 
| boca by her companion,” whoſe faſhionable ap- 
earance and familiar addreſs got TRY for | 
oth. 
And now ; by the WA ebdr of each to "Ti ſup⸗ 
port the other, their difficulties vapiſhed, and 
they ſaw themſelves the favorites of all compa-, 
nies; and the parties of their pleaſures, feſtivals . 
and amuſements. The ſallies of Aﬀurance were 
continually checked by the delicacy of Modeſty; 
and the bluſhes of YA odeſty were f en re- | 
2 lieved by the vivacity of Afſurance; wh , though. . 
| ] ſhe' was ſonjetimes detede at her 90 pranks, 


which' - lev; p t her Fompaning out, 90 5 counte- 
nance, was 0 awed by h ET al as 5 
ſtop ſhort lice. Fein ide 
Thus in the company of Modeſty, A ce 
vanes that e and e Which, A 1 


vainly 


* 


Am Allegory, from the Wirld. 265 
vainly hoped for her abſence ; while Modeſty, 


by means of her new acquaintance, kept the 
beſt company, feaſted upon delicacies, and ſlept 
in the chambers of ſtate. | bi 
Aſſurance, indeed, had in one 1 the 
aſcendency over her companion; for if any one 
aſked Modeſty whoſe daughter ſne was, ſhe 
bluſhed and made no anſwer; while Aſſurance 
took the advantage of her ſilence, and impoſed 
herſelf upon the world, as the offspring of 
Knowledge. n | 
In this manner did the travellers purſue their 
journey; Aſſurance taking the lead through the 
great towns and cities, and r gs, 4c the 
ruſticity of her companion; while Modeſty 
went foremoſt through the villages and ham- 6 
lets, and excuſed the odd behaviour of Aſſurance, 1 
by preſenting her as a courtier. = 5 9 
It happened one day, after having meaſured 
a tedious length of road, that they came to 2 | 
narrow river, which by a haſty ſwell had waſhed 1 
away the bridge that was built over it. - As they | 
ſtood upon the bank, caſting their eyes upon 
the oppoſite ſhore, they ſaw at a diſtance a mag- 
nificent caſtle, and a croud of people invitin 
them to come over. Aſſurance, who ſtopp 
at nothing, throwing aſide her covering from 
her limbs, plunged almoſt naked into the ſtream, 
and ſwam ſafely to the other fide. Modeſty, 
offended at the indecency of her companion, and 
diffident of her own firength, would have de- 
clined the danger; but being urged by Aſſurance, . 
and derided for her cowardice by the people on 
the other ſide, ſhe 1 venturehbeyond 
her depth, and oppreſſed by her fears, as well 
as entangled by her cloaths which were bound 
tightly about her, immediately diſappeared, and 
8.) 2 | Was 
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Was driven down by the current. Afurance, 
not in the leaſt daunted, purſued her journey. - 
alone, though not altogether as pleaſant as, with 
her companion. SET e Oy 0 WONT 
_ Notwithſtanding the danger Modeſty appeared 
to have been, in, he at length reached the ſhore, .. 
which by. the winding of the river brought her. 
to the ſpot. to. where Aſſurance, Was travelling 
onward, and again joining company, they ar- 
rived at a magnificent caſtle, where Aſfurance 
had the mortification of being detected alſuming, 
the air al. Ma er, and where Modeſty met the 
reward ſhe was lo. juſtly. entitled. to. 
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MOUNTAIN os MISERIES. 
N A DREAM. | 

{From Addiſon. ) 
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IT is a celebpited thought, of Socrites,, that 
if all the misfortunes of mankind were caſt into 
a public ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed 


among the whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think 


themſelyes the moſt unhappy, would prefer the 
ſhare To are already polleſſed of, before that 


tines we lie under, are more. eaſy to us than 
thoſe of any other perſon would be, incaſe we 
ſhöuld change condition with him, 
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hich fell to them by ſuch a diviſion. Horace 
has carried this thought a great deal further; 
which implies, that the hardſhips, and misfor- 
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268 - The Mountain of Miſeries, 

As I was ruminating on theſe two remarks, 
and ſeated in my elbow. chair, I inſenſibly fell 
aſleep; when on a ſudden, methought there was 
a proclamation, made by Jupiter, that every 
mortal-ſhould bring in his grief and calamities, 
and throw them together in a heap. There was a 
large plain appointed for the purpoſe. I took 
my ſtand in theceptre of it, and ſaw with a great 
deal of pleaſure the whole human ſpecies march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down 

their ſeveral. loads, which immediately grew u 
intd a prodigious mountain, that ſeemed to ride 
2D005Þ 06 Cs. To iP RI - 
There was a certain lady of a thin airy ſhape; 
- who'was very actiye in this ſolemnity. She car- 
ried a maghifying glaſs in one of her; hands, and 
was cloathed ina looſe flowing robe, embroidered 
with ſeveral figures in a thouſand chimerical 
ſhapes, as her garment hovered in the wind. 
There was ſomething wild and diſtracted in her 
looks,” her name was Fancy. She led up every 
mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
offic iouſly aſſiſted him in making up bis pack, 
and laying it üpen bis ſhoulders. My heart 
melted within me to ſee my fellow- creatures 
groaning under their reſpective burdens, and to 
© conſider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 

© which lay before me. SANs e 
There were however ſeveral perſons who gave 
me great diverſion upon this occaſion. I ob- 
. ſerved one bringing in a fardel very carefully con- 
cealed under an old embroidered cloak, which 
- upon his throwing it into the heap, I diſcovered 
Frag it to be Poverty. Another, after a great deal 
\ 88 of puffing, threw down his luggage, which upon 
J IN ' examining, I found to be his 5 H . 
There were multitudes of lovers, ſaddled with 
: very whimſical burdens, compoſed of darts and 
14 * . ** 8 flames; 


* 
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flames; but what was very odd, though the 
ſighed as if their hearts would break under theſe 
bundles, of calamities, they, could not perſuade. + 
themſelves to caſt them . into a heap! w en they 
came up to it; but after a few faint efforts, 
ſhook their heads and marched away, as heavy 
loaden as they came. | 
I faw 105 
their . wrinkles, and ſeveral young ones hd 
ipped themſelves of a tawny kin. There 
were very great heaps of red noſes, large lips, 
and ruſty teeth. The truth of it is, I was ſur- 
priſed to ſee the greateſt part of the mountain 
made up of bodily deformities. Obſerving on 
advancing towards the heap, with a larger carg 
than ordinary upon his back, I found upon hig 
near approach, that it was only a natural hump, 
which he diſpoſed of, with great e 
among this collection of human miſeries. 
There were likewiſe diſtempers of all ſorts, 
though I could not but obſerve, that there were 
many more imaginary, than real. One little 
packet I could not but take notice, of, which 
Was a complication of all the diſeaſes incident to 
human nature, and was in the hand of a great '1 
45654” vt Werde! . [1 7 12 ö | 
many, fine people: this was called the ſpleen. But | 
what molt. of all ſurpriſed me, was a remark I. | 
made, that there Was not a ſingle vice or folly. 4 
thrown. into the Whale heap; at Which I was. Wy 
very much dene bay og ronguded within, "= 
myſelf, that every one would take this. oppor- 
* tunity of getting rid of Ins paſſions, prejudices, . 
r ˙ ˙⸗— Qi owt iam ah. : 
I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, Who I did not queſtion came loaden with: 
his crimes ; but upon eee his bundle, 
I found that inſtead of throwing his guilt from | 
kim, he had only laid down his memory, He wu 
4 „„ f 
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was followed by another worthleſs rogue, who 


flung away hismodeſty inſtead of his ignorance, 
ub chen the whole race of mankind had thus 
caſt their burthens, the Fantome which had been 
ſo buſy on this occaſion, ſeeing me an idle ſpec- 
tator of what paſſed, approached towards me. 
1 grew uneaſy at her preſence, when on a ſudden 
ſhe held her magnifying glaſs full before my eyes. 
T no ſooner faw my face in it, but was ſtartled 


at the ſhortneſs of it, which now appeared to 


me in its utmoſt aggravation. The immoderate 
breadth of the features made me very much out 
of humour with my own countenance, upon 


which I threw it from me like a maſk. It hap- 
pened very luckily, that one who ſtood by me had 


juſt before thrown down his viſage, which, it 
feems, was too long for him. It was indeed ex- 


tended to a moſt ſhameful length; I believe the 


very chin was, modeſtly ſpeaking, as long as wy 


whole face. phos VER © n 
Me had both of us an opportunity of mending 


_ ourſelves; and all the contributions being now 
brought in, 82 man was at liberty to change 


his misfortunes for thoſe of another perſon. 


1 faw with unſpeakable pleaſure, the whole 
| ſpecies thus delivered from its 4 though 


at the ſame time, as we ſtood round the heap, 
and ſurveyed the ſeveral materials of which it was 
compoſed, there was ſcarce a mortal in this vaſt 


multitude, who did not diſcover what he thought 
pleaſure and bleſſings of life; and wondered how 
the owners of them ever came to look upon them 


as burthens and grievances. 


As we were regarding * attentively this 


confuſion ol miſeries, this chaos of calamity, 


Jupiter iſſued out a ſecond proclamation, that 


every one was now at full liberty to exchange his 


1 
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affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
any ſuch. other bundle as ſhould be delivered to 
eee e ITS TONS: 
Upon this, Fancy hogan to beſtir herſelf, and 

parcelling up the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry. and confuſion at this time 


. 


was not to be expreſſed. 


- 


g Some obſervations, which I made on this 


: «occaſion, I ſhall communicate to e 


A venerable grey-headed man, who had lai 
down the cholic, and who I. found wanted an 
heir to his eſtate, ſnatched up an undutiful ſon, 
that had been thrown into the heap by an angry 
father. The graceleſs youth, in leſs than a 
quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman by 
the beard, and had like to have knocked his brains 
out; ſo that meeting the true father, who came 
towards him in a fit of the gripes, he begged him 


to take his Ton again, and give him back his cho- 


lic; but they were incapable either of them to 
recede from the choice they had made. A poor 

lley-ſlave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their ſtead, but made ſuch. 


wry faces, that one might eaſily perceive he was 


no great gainer by the bargain, | | 
It was pleaſant enough to ſce the ſeveral ex- 


changes ihat were, made, for ſickneſs againſt po- 


f verty, hunger againſt want of appetite, and WP | 


againſt pain. 


The female world were. very buſy among 
themſelves in bartering for features; one was 
trucking a lock of grey-hairs for a carbuncle, 
another was making over a ſhort waiſt for a pair 
of round ſhoulders, and a third cheapening a bad 

fe OCCa- © 
fions, there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemiſh, as ſoon as ſhe had got it 
| UW Fe LOR a gt FAIRER Ai tits | 4 in 


face for a loſt reputation; but on all the 
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in her poſſeſſion, much more diſ: ble than 


the old one. 1 made the fame obſervation oh 


every other misfortune or calamity, Which every 
one in the aſſembly. brought or himſelf,” in 
lieu of what he had parted with; whether it be, 


that all the evils which befal us are in ſome 
meaſure ſuited and proportioned to our ſtrerigth, 
or, that every evil becomes more, ſupportable 


_ by our being accuſtomed to it, 1 ſhall not de- 


termime. 


I could not for my heart forbear pitying the 


who went off a very well ſhaped perſon with a ſtone 
in his bladder; nor the fine gentleman who 
had ſtruck up a bargain with him, that limped 
through. a whole aſſembly of ladies who uſed to 
admire him, with a pair of ſhoulders peeping 
over his Head. EX 32 87 eee e 
I muſt not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with the long viſage had no ſooner 


taken upon him my ſhort face, but he made 


ſuch a groteſque figure in it, that as I looked 
upon him I could not forbear laughing at my- 
ſelf, in ſo much, that I put my own face out 
of countenance- The poor gentleman was ſo 
ſenſible of the ridicule, that I found-he was 


alhamed of what he had done. On the other 


ſide; I found that I myſelf had no great reaſon” 
to triumph, for as I went to touch my ,fore- 
head, I miſſed the place, and clapped my fin- 
ger upon my upper lip. Belides, as my noſe, 
was exceeding E I gave it two or 
three unlucky Knocks as I was playing my 
| | at ſome other” 


part of it; I ſaw two other, entlemen by me, 
who were in the bande Adlcufsas circumſtauces. 
Theſe had made à fooliſh. ſwap: between 4 
aA long ſpin- 

dle- 


i 
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dle-ſnanks that had no calfs to them. One of 
theſe looked like a man walking upon ſtilts, 
and was, lifted up into the air, above his ordi- 
nary, height, that his head turned round with 
it, while the other made ſuch aukward circles, 
as he attempted to walk, that he ſcarce knew 
how to move forward upon his new ſupporters, 
Obſerving him to be a pleaſant kind of fellow, 
IT. ſtuck my cane in the ground, and told him, 
I would lay him a bottle of wine, that he did 
not march up to it on a line that I drew for him, 
in a quarter of an hour. . . 
The heap was at laſt diſtributed among the 
two ſexes, who made a moſt piteous ſight, as 
they wandered up and down under the preſſure 
of their ſeveral bundles, 

The whole plain was filled with murmurs 
and complaints, groans and lamentations. Ju- 
piter, at length, taking compaſſion on the poor 
mortals, ordered them a ſecond time to lay 
down their loads, with a deſign to give every 
one his own again. They diſcharged them- 
ſelves with a-great deal of pleaſure; after which 
the Fantome, who had led them into ſuch groſs 
deluſions, was commanded to diſappear. There 

was ſent in her ſtead, a 84 of a quite 
different figure. Her motions were ſteady and 
compoſed, and her aſpect ſerious but chearful. 
She every now and then caſt her eyes towards 
heaven; and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her 
name was Patience. She had no ſooner placed | 

_ herſelf by the mount of ſorrows, but what I 5 
thought very remarkable, the whole heap ſunk & 
to ſuch a degree, that it did not appear a third | 
part ſo big as it was before. She afterwards 
returned every man his own proper calamity, -- 

7p and teaching him how to bear it in the moſt 
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commodious manner, he marched off with it 
contentedly, being very well pleaſed that he 
had not been left to his on epoch, as to the 
kind of evils which fell to his lot. Beſides the 
ſeveral pieces of - morality to be drawn out of 
this dream, I learn from it never to repine at 
my own misfortunes, or to envy the hap- 
pineſs of another, ſince it is impoſſible for an 

one to form a right judgement of Foe neighbour's 
ſufferings, for which feaſon I have determine 
never to think too lightly of another's com- 
plaints, but to regard the forrows of my fellow- 
creatures with ſentiments of humanity and com- 
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PIT V the ſorrows of a poor old man, | 


Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him 10 your 


door, 


Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore. 


Theſe. tatter'd cloaths my poverty beſpeak, 
Theſe hoary locks proclaim my-lengthen'd.years 
And many a ſurrow in my grief-worn cheek 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears, 


Von houſe, ercQed on the riſing ground, 
With temptibg aſpect drew me from, my road: 

For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 
And Grandeur a magnificent abode, 
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Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here, as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door 


| To ſeek for ſhelter in an humbler ſhed.) | | 


Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my pa to the friendly tom, 


For I am poor and miſerably old. 


Should I reveal. the ſources of my grief, 


If ſoft humanity e er touch'd your breaſt, 


Your hands would not withold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 


Heaven ſends misfortunes 3 why ſhould we 
repine? | 


| Tis Heaven has brobghbi me to bs ſtate: you ſee, * 


And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of ſorrow and of miſery. 1 174 i 


A little farm was my paternal lot, 


Then like the lark 1 (prightly hail'd the morn ; 


But ah ! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 


My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter once the comfort of my age, | 


$4 Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 


Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, ' . 


And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 


Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, .-... 


Fell, ling'ring fell, à victim to deſpair, _ 


And left the world to wretehedneſs and me. 5 


o 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man. jb 
Whole E limbs have borne him to your | 
„ vor | 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 


Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore, 
| TH E 
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Hals 1 


ON the fifth 42 of the moon, which accord- 1 
ing to the cuſtom of my forefathers I always keep ” 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered 

up my morning devotions, I aſcended the high 

hill of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the 
day in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell 

into a profound contemplation on the vanity of 

human life, and paſſing from one thought to an-. 

other, ſurely, ſaid I, man is but a ſhadow, and 

life a dream. Whilſt 1 was thus muſing, I caſt 

my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock, that was 
not far from me, where I diſcovered one, in the 

habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical inſtru- 

ment in his hand. As I logked upon him, he ap- 

(8.) A a plied 


of water rolling 


%® 


278 Th Vifon of Mirza, 
pau it to his lips and began to play upon it. 


he ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and wrought 


into a FO of tunes that were inexpreſſibly me- 
lodious, and altogether different from any thing 


I bad ever heard. They put me in mind of thoſe 
heavenly airs that are played to the departed ſouls 


of good men upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, 


to wear. out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in ſecret fap- 
u, 136 „ | 
I had been often told, that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a Genius; and that ſeveral had 


been entertained with muſic, as they paſſed by it, 
but never heard that the muſician had before made 


himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts 


by thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to 


taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked 
upon him, | ike'one- aftonithed,/he beckoned to 
me, and by the waving of his hand, directed me 
to A the place Where he fat. I drew 
near with that reverence which is de to a ſupe- 
rior nature; and-as my heart was entirely ſub- 
dued by the captivatitis ſtrens 1 had heard, T fell 
dbwn at his feet and wept: The Genius ſthiled 

upon me with a look of compaſſion and affability 
that fatniliarized him to my imagination, and at 


once diſpelled all the fears and apprehenſions 


with which I approached him. He lifted me 
from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, *faid he, I have heard thee in thy ſoli- 


loguies; follow me. | 


Aae then led me to the Higheſt pinnacle of the 
rock, and placing me on the top'of it, caſt thy eyes 


eaſtwazd,. ſaid he, and tell me what thou feeſt ; 
1 fee, ſaid I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide 
F water rollir NE it. Ihe valley that 
thou feeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of mifery, __ 
24h, * tide 
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tide of water that thou ſceſt is part of the great 


tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, 
that the tide I ſee, riſes out of a thick miſt at 
one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick mitt 


at the other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that 


portion of eternity which is called time, meaſured 


out by the ſun, and reaching fromthe beginning 
of the world to its conſummation. Examine now, 


ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darkneſs 


at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt 
in it. I ſcea bridge, faid I, ſtanding in the 
mid{ of the tide, The bridge, thou ſeeſt, ſaid 
he, is human life, conſider, it attentively. Upon 
a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it con- 
ſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with 


| ſeveral broken arches, which added to thoſe that 


were entire, made up. the number about an hun- 
dred. As I was counting the arches, the Genius 
told me that this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a 
thouſand arches; but that a great flood ſwept 
away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous 
condition I now beheld it; but tell me further, 


ſajd he, what thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee mul- 


titudes of people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a, 
black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I 
looked more attentively, I, ſaw ſeveral of the paſ- 
ſengers dropping through. the bridge, into the 
great tide that Fawed underneath it; and upon 
tarther examination, perceived there were in- 
numerable trap doors that lay concealed in the 


bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, 


but they fell through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately diſappeared, Theſe hidden pit-falls 
were ſet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
ſo that throngs of people no ſooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them, They 


grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
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and lay cloſer together towards the end of the 
1% 1 3hagr were entire; 7577 1056 4 
I'bbere were indeed ſome perſons, but their 
number was very ſmall, that continued a kind 
of hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
ſpent with ſo long a walk. 1 55 
I paſſed ſomes time in the Contemplation of 
this wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of 
objects which it preſented. My heart was fil ed 
with a deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping 
unexpectedly in the midſt of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at every thing that ſtood by them to 
fave themſelves.” Some were looking up towards 
the heavens” in a thoughtful poſture, and in the 
midſt of a ſpeculation ſtümbled and fell out of 
ſight. Multitudes were very buſy in the pur- 
ſuits of bubbles that glittered in their eyes and 
danced before them; but often when they thought 
themiclves within the reach of them, their foot- 
ing failed and down they funk, In this con- 
tuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimetars 
in their hands, and others with urinals, who ran 
to and fro upon the bridge, thruſting ſeveral per- 
ſons on trap doors which did not ſeem to lie in 
their way, and which they might have eſcaped 
had they not been thus forced upon them. 

The Genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this 
melancholy proſpect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it; take thine eyes off the bridge, 
ſaid he, and tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou 
doſt not comprehend. Upon looking up, what 
mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flight of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling 
upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, har- 
pies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 

" teathered creatures, ſeveral winged boys, that 
| Perch in great numbers upon the middle arches, 
| | T hele, 
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followers into Whirlpools, or by violence puſhed 
thoſe whom they found in their way againſt the 
rocks. 18 8 
The current was invariable and inſurmount- 
able; but though it was impoſſible to ſail againſt 
it, or to return to the place that was once paſſed, 
yet it was not ſo violent as to allow no opportu- 
nity for dexterity or courage, ſince, though none 
could retreat back from danger, yet they might 
oftea avoid it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not yery common to ſteer 
with much care or prudence ; for by ſome uni- 
verſal infatuation, every man appeared to think 
himſelf ſafe, though he beheld his conſorts every 
moment ſinking round him; and no ſooner had 
the waves cloſed over them, than their fate and 
their miſconduct were forgotten, the voyage was 
' purſued with the ſame jocund confidence; way 
man congratulating himſelf upon the ſoundneſs 
of his vellel, and believing himſelf able to ſtem 
the Whirlpool in which his friend was ſwallowed, 
or glide, over the rocks on which he was daſhed ; 
nor was it oſten obſerved that the fight of a wreck 
made any man change his courſe ; if he turned 
aſide for ornament, he ſoon' forgot the . rudder, 
and left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. 
This negligence did not proceed from indif- 
ference, or from wearineſs of their preſent con- 
dition; for not one of , thoſe who, thus ruſhed 
upon deſtruction failed, When he was ſinking, to 
call loudly upon his aſſociates for that help which 
could not now be. given him; and many ſpent 
their laſt moments in cautioning others again! 
the folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was 
ſometimes praiſed, but their admonitions were 
unregar dec. 55 
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286 Dye Vogage of Life, 


P ue veſſels in Which we had embarked, being 
__ confefledly unequal to the turbulence of the 


ſtream of life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe 
oi the voyage; fo that every paſſenger was cer- 


tain, that how long ſoever he might by-- favour- 
able accidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, be pre- 
- ferved; he muſt ſink at laſt, | 1 | 


This neceſſity of periſhing might have been 


expected to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the 
daring, at leaſt to keep the melancholy and timo- 


tous in perpetual torments, and hinder them 
from any enjoyment of the varieties and gratifi- 
cations which nature offered them as the ſolace of 
their labours; yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to 


expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was 
moſt dreadful; they all had the art of concealing 


their danger from themſelves; and thoſe who 


knew their inability to bear the fight of the ter- 
rors that embarraſſed their way, took care never 


to look forward, but found ſome amuſement for 
the preſent moment, and generally entertained 
themſelves by playing with Hope, who was the 


conſtant aſſociate of the Voyage of Life. 


Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to 


_ thoſe whom ſhe favoured the moſt, was, not that 
they ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt ; 


and with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, 
though he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe 
it. Hope, indeed, apparently mocked the credu- 
lity of her companions; for in proportion as their 
veſſels grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her aſſurances of 
ſafety; and none were more buſy in making pro- 


viſions for a long voyage, than they whom all but 


themſelves ſaw likely to periſh foon by irrepa- 


table decay; - 


In the midſt of the current of Liſe was the 
gulph of Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, 
interſperſed with rocks, of which the pointed 

4 | crags 
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crags were concealed under water, and the tops 
covered with herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread 
couches of repoſe, and with ſhades, where Pleaſure 
warbled the ſong of invitation. Within ſight of 


theſe rocks all who ſailed on the ocean of life muſt 


neceſſarily paſs, Reaſon, indeed, was always at 
hand to ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow 
outlet by which-they might eſcape; but very few 


could, by her entreaties or remonſtrances, be in- 


duced to put the rudder into her hand, without 
ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto 


the rocks of Pleaſure, that they might ſolace them- 


ſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that delicious re- 
$00, after which they always determined to pur- 
ue their courſe without any deviation. 
Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far 
by theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge with- 
in the eddy of the gulph of Intemperance, where, 


indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 


interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it 
by inſenſible rotations towards the centre. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all her force 
endeavoured to retreat; but the draught of the 
gulph was grncnally too ſtrong to be overcome; 
and the paſſenger, having danced in circles with 
a pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
whelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered. ſo. many 
ſhocks upon the points which ſhot out from the 
rocks of Pleaſure, that they were unable to con- 
tinue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and fa- 
cility as before, but floated along timorouſly and 
feebly, N s by every breeze, and ſhattered 


by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk by 


flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumer- 
able expedients, always repining at their own 
folly, and OY others againſt the firit ap- 
proach of the gulph of Intemperance. 

N | There 
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There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which 
had been ſhattered onthe rocks of pleaſure. Ma- 
ny appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, 

and ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſink- 
ing, who had received only a fingle blow; but 
I remarked that few veſſels laſted lo which! had 
been muchrepaired, nor was it found that the ar- 
tiſts themſelves continued/afloat longer than thoſe 
who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 

| The only advantage which, in the Yoynie of 

| Life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, 
13 that they ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for they 
1 paſſed forward till they had ſometimes ſeen all 
12 thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued from the 
FE ſtreights of Infancy, periſſ in the way, and at 
5 laſt were overſet by a eroſs breeze, without the 
IMs toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. 
E But ſuch as had often fallen againſt the rocks 
= | of Pleaſure, commonly ſubſided by ſenſible de- 
= . grees, contended long with the encroaching wa- 
= ters, and harraſſed themſelves by labours that 
ſcarce Hope herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. 


| 

| As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
| multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed 
| with an admonition from ſome unknown power. 
1 „Ganze not idly upon others when thou thyſelf 
| art ſinking.  Wherce is this thoughtleſs tran- 
quillity, when thou and they are equally endan- 
| | gered ?” I looked, and ſeeing the gulph of In- 

El . temperance before me, ſtarted and awaked. | 
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OO the third day of the ſeventh month, as I, 
Zugiah, the Syrian, and ſon of Ethbaal, lay 
muling on my ſolitary couch, in my lonely grot, 
expecting the approach of the grateful viciſſitude 
of light; on a ſudden I imagined myſelf tranf- 
ported into a ſtrange land. A being of more than 
human form preſented himſelf before me, who ſur- 
veyed me all over with filent arid earneſt looks. 
» IT would fain bave ſpoke, but dreaded 'giving 
offence T he at length broke ſilence in the follow- g 
ing words, „ Baniſh thy fears, ſon of Care! 
and gather inſtruction from what thou ſhalt ſee 
and hear; aſcend with me yon eminence; from 
- thenice each object around you will preſent itſelf 
in genuine colony! yon will there behold the 
MAS | mga. 1 hon eh een 
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290 Envy and the Walls of Vice, 
great chain of nature, with reſpect to man, and 
earn how all have à relative connexion with 
each other from the prince on the throne to in- 
dividuals of little note; repine not therefore at 
thine own lot, nor vainly wiſh to envy the ſtate of 
any one, whatever his preſent ſtate may appear, 
whether from ſeeming grandeur, knowledge, or 
other dauſe. Queſtion me not; ho, or What I am; 
let ſach a thought be a ſecret'to thy tongue; yet, 
aſſure thyſelf, that no danger ſhall reach! thee 
whilſt 1 ſhall de why guide and protector. 
Having finiſhed this ſpeech, he walked towards 
the eminence, whilſt I followed him with chear- 


_ fullneſs. 9 
Fay (fard he, calling me by my name, though 


— 


As ſoon as we had gained the ſummit, 
had not mentioned it to him) caſt thing eyes 


weſtward, and confider” attentively that {buſy 
crowd before thee, and ſingle out, if thou ganſt, 
any one in particufar whom thou may'{ think, 
that his ſtate is to be preferred to thine we 
“ Ves, benevolent conductor, (anſwered I) 

bohold there a king, his ſtate is ſurely preferable 
to mine. Is not he in the preſent enjoyment of 


an entire liberty? Who dates to controul him ? 
His will is a law z his fubjects are daz zled by the 
Splendour of bis majeſty; the deſires. of their 
arts are ſilent in his preſence, and wait with 
trembling the deciſion of his abſplute decree ; | 
the armed men about him watch all his motions, 
and fly to execute his dread command. He ſits 


„potent and magnificent; be exults, and Pigs 
3 ab liberty which he poſſeſſes, 9 aQ- 
” = -ingashe pleaſes, and of capuyating'the under. 
= :Atanding-of others into a compliance to his. If | 
i} 5 His ſtate is not to be deſired, Who fſhall I- £ 
7 Hold, hold, (faid my director, interrupting 
me) your judgment is narrow and confined.” ras 8 
| 75 q king 
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king whom you repute to be ſuch a maſter of his 
actions, is a g ſlave than many of thoſe 
who encompals' his throne; to de a maſter of 
one's act ons argues not a ſtate of freedom, unleſs 
it has an immediate tendency towards, or is actu- 

ally employed in the doing of good. 

« Beſides, the king you have thus raſhly pronoun- 
ced to be free is a flave.to ambition, to immode- 
rate power, to glory and magnificence ; he is open 
to alt the baſeneſs of flattery, and is ignorant of 
the ſweets of friendſhip. © N 
The crowd that are proſtrate before him, 
are but a crowd of ſycophants, who are either 
friends or foes, as matters of ſtate proceedwel! 
or ill ; of courſe, their obeyſances are forced, and 
their praiſes are inlincere,” 00 oo 
I I was convinced from this ſpeech of my error, 
and was happ that my condition did'notdeprive 
me of the bleffings of truth and friendſhip. * -*- 
At the end of this ſpeech, « Come Zugiab, (ob- 
ſexyed my conductor) conſider, and fee Whether 


you can point out any one elſe in your opinion, 


ore worthy 'to be preferred 
than your O... W . onde 
Ready ta comply with his deſire, I caſt my eye 
downwards, and aſter ſome time ſpent in fixed 
contemplation, I turned about to my director, 
and ſaid, Lol there, on the other fide of this 
_ country, amidſt the ſhades of filent groves, 1 diſ- 
Foyer a few men engaged, in all appearance, from 
worldly vexations; ſublime meditations lift up 
their minds, yet methink, I perceive their brows 
rather lower with ſome hidden difcontent,” 
„ ATheſe men, (anſwered my director) have got 
the reputation of being truly learned, diffenting 
from the opinions received by the reſt of the 
world, which they imagine to be vulgar, trivial, 
and ſtupid; they are 2 to the pride of their own 
eee | 
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minds, and to the emptineſs of their own conceits; 
they are agitated by a diverſity of opinions which 
they can never reconcile, and telle in the waves 
of error. I found that the. ſtate of thoſe were 
not to be envied any more than that of, the kin 
and acknowledged my gratitude to my conductor. 
Examine once more the land thou ſee'ſt, (ob- 
ſerved my benevolent guide) perhaps, ſome other 
objects may pręſent themſelves to thy fight,” 
DObedient to his will, I collected all the atten- 
tion of my eyes and mind to ſatisfy this laſt view, 
and having taken the ſtricteſt notice I poſſibly 
could of every particular, I turned about again to 
him, and ſaid, &.W hat is the meaning of the ſe- 
ven walls, which on all fides encloſe this coun. 
try and why do ſome of the; inhabitants 1 ſee, 
wear chains of gold, others chains of iron? why 
are ſome others bound faſt: by almoſt impercep- 
tible ties? and hy have all fome ugly monſter 
flying over their heads. "4 


The ſeyen walls, (anſwered my protector) 
which gradually aſcend in height, denote, the va- 
rious — of vice, of which .ciefly may be 
reckoned envy, and nn. from it, malice, 
- hatred, revenge, cruelty, injuſtice and ambition. 
The different modes in which the inhabitants are 
bound, denote the extremes with which thoſe 
vices have got hold of them. Thoſe who are 
bound in chains of gold ſhew the wearer to have 
xoſe to the ſummit of ambition, but although 
they ſeem eaſy, they are quite the reverſe ; their 
hearts alſo are as heavy as the metal they wear, 
for as gold is the heavieſt of metals, fo the cares 
of ambition are the heavieſt of thoſe ſeven vices, 
being often acquired by having been in poſſeſſion 
ol every one of them; _ thoſe bound in chains of 
iron, exhibit thoſe who have only tranſgreſſed the 
laws of the country you ſee, either by injuſtice or 
Y | F cruelty, 
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cruelty, and are reſerved for the puniſhment due to 
their reſpeclive crimes; the difference in the ef- 
ſeck of the two chains are, that although the cap- 
tives are ſeemingly equally faſt bound, the ſplen- 
dor of the firſt prevents the puniſhment due to the 
wearers being inflicted, whilſt the wearers of the 
latter generally. meet the puniſhments due to their 
deſerts ; thoſe bound faſt by almoſt .imperceptible 
ties, denote ſome of the other vices to have got hold 


of them, though not to any ee e. having 
making a ra- 


once made a beginning are ſure o 
pid progreſs; thoſe Who have ſome ugly mon- 


ſter Wing over their heads, denote that all are 


haunted by ſome deformed monſter ;” for every 
ſpecies of vice is a monſter, filling with frightfu) 
ideas the minds of thoſe who addict themſelves 
to them; HOST | a 
As ſqon as my benevolent director had ended, 
I was ready to-thank him; and to aſk him where. 
he would have me look next; but before I could 
open my lips, his lovely form mixed with the 
thin air, the Whole ſcene diſappeared in an in- 


* 


ſtant, and I found myſelf ſtretched near the en- 
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_ FABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that 
made their appearance in the world, and have 
been ſtill highly valued, not only in times of the 

eateſt ſimplicity, but among the polite ages of 
DIE: Jotbam's fable of the trees is the 
oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful as any 
which have been made ſince that time. Nathan's 
fable of the poor man and his lamb is likewiſe 
more antient than any that is extant, beſides the 
abovementioned, and had ſo good an effect, as 
to convey inſtruction to the ear of a king without 


offending it; and to bring the man after God's 


own heart to a right ſenſe of his guilt and duty. 
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2 An Allegivy, from dadiſon. © 295 
We find Efſop in the moſt diſtant ages of Greece,; 
a if 'we' look into the very beginning of the 
commonwealth of Rome, we ſee a mutiny 
among the common people appeaſed by à fable 
of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed very 
proper to ꝑain the attention of an incenſed rabble, 
[+ a time when, perhaps, they would have torn 
to pieces any man who had” prezched' the ſame 
doctrine to them in an open and direct manner. 
As fables took their birth in the very infancy of 
learning, they never flouriſned more than' when 
learning was at its greateſt height. To juſtify 
this Aeren; I alf put my reader in mind of 
Horace, the greateſt wit and critic in the Auguſ- 
tan Gab ch of Bolleau, the moſt correct poet 
among the moderns; not to mention La Fon. 
taine, who, by this way of writing, is come 
more into vogue than any other author of our 
times 8 Ran 10 gane Fr Fa oor” 
The fables L have here mentioned are raiſed 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome 
of our own ſpecies mixed among them, when 
the moral hath ſo required. But beſides this 
kind of fable, there is another in which the 
actors are paſſions, virtues, vices, and other 
imaginary perſons of the like nature. Some of 
the antient critics will have it, that the Iliad and 
Odyſſey of Homer are fables of this nature, and 
that the ſeveral names of gods and heroes are 
nothing elſe” but the affections of the mind in a 
viſible hape and character. Thus they tell us, 
that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad, repreſents anger, 
or the iraſcible part of human nature; that upon 
drawing his ſword againſt his ſuperior in a full 
aſſembly, Pallas is on 1 another natne for re:ſon, 
which checks and adviſes him upon that occaſion ; 
and at her firſt appearance touches him upon the 
head, that Parete man being looked upon as the 
R e 
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2. Flaſurt 2 7 + | 
tdi. v and ghus t of the 1 Ay 
the Odyiley, L 3 5 it le 5 that Hora race 

conſidered it as; one of legorical fables, by 

& motal he en- us of ſeveral. parts of it. 
he greateft debe wits have applied themſelyes | 
to the writing ol this latter Kind of fables; as 
encer's Fairy Queen: is one tinued 7 85 


ol hem from the b ih (i t the end of that 


admirable; Work. e lock. into the fineſt 
roſe authors of antiquity, ſuch as Cicero, Plato, 
bun and many others, we ſhall find that 
this Was likewiſe their favourite kind of fable. 
I. ſhall only farther obſerve upon it, that the firſt 
of this ſort that made any conſiderable figure in 
the world, was that of N e meeting with 
Pleaſure and Virtue; Which was invented by 
Prodicus, who ved before TOR, and in the 
firſt dawnings of philoſophy. 3 45 to travel 
through Greece by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him a kind . n in all the market 
towns, where he never failed telling it as ſoon LY 


he had gathered an audience about him. 


After this ſhort preface, which I have made 
up of ſuch materials as my memory does at pre- 
ſent ſuggeſt to me, before I preſent my readers 
with a fable of this kind, which 1 delign as the 
entertainment of the preſent paper, I muſt, in a 
few. words, open the occaſion of 1 1 

In the account which Plato gives us of the 
conyerſation and behaviour of Socrates, : the morn- 
ing he was, to die, he (9s ny eee e | 


cumſtance. 


' When ;Socrates's feiters Wal knocked off (as 
uſual to be done on the day that the con- 
demned perſon was to be executed) being ſeated. 


in the e his diſciples, and. laying one of, 


His legs over the other, in a very N 
galled 
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galled by the iron; and whether it was to ſhew 
the indifference with which he entertained the 
thoughts of his approaching death, or, after his 
ufual manner, to take every occaſion of philoſo- 
phizing upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he obſerved 
the pleaſure of that ſenſation which now aroſe 
in thoſe very parts of his leg, that juſt before had 
been ſo much pained by the fetter. Upon this 
he reflected on the nature of pleaſure and pain in 
general, and how conſtantly they ſucceeded one 
another. To this he added, that if a man of a 
good genius for a fable were to repreſent the na- 
ture of pleaſure and pain in that way of writing, 
he would probably join them together after ſuch _ 
a manner, that it would be impoſſible for the 
one to come into” any place without being fol- 
lowed by the other. S {del 
It is *poſhble that if Plato had thought it 
PEPE: at ſuch à time to deſcribe 'Socrates 
aunching out into a diſcourſe which was not of 
à piece with the buſineſs of the day, he would 
have enfarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 
but into ſome: fine beautiful allegory or fable; 
But ſince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt to 
_ one myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine au- 
„ 7. DS, 4 
There were two families, which from the be- 
ginning of the world were as oppoſite to each 
other as light and darkneſs. The one of them 
ved in Heaven, and the other in Hell. The 
3 deſcendant of the firſt family was Plea- 
fure, who was the daughter of Happinefs, -who 
Was the child of Virtue, who was the offspring 
of the Gods. "Theſe, as 1 ſaid before, had their 
habitations in Heaven, The youngeſt of the 
oppoſite family was Pain, who was the ſon of 
Miſery, who was the child of Vice, who was the 
offspring of the Furies. The habitation of this race 
of beings was in Hell. | The 


a9 ; TRIES and Pain, ; , 
The, middle ſtation of nature between theſe 
| 18 oppoſite EXtremes Was, th he, Earth wh 
was inhabited by. creatures of a middle kind * 


neither, .ſo. vixtuous, as the one, nor ſo vicious as 
the other, but. partaking of the good and bad 


qualities of theſe two appoſite families. Jupiter 


oplidering / that, this ſpecies, commonly 70 85 
an, was too miſerable, and tog vicious to 

happy; that he might 3 a A bei wee 
the good and the bad, 1 Bek 3 
the ahove mentioned ane 

the daughter of Happineſs, and Pain who was 
the ſon, of Miſery, to meet one another upon this 
part of nature which lay in the half way. between 


them, having romiſed to. ext e It veg them 


both, provided a ey could agreę upan. the diviſion 
of it, ſo as to ſhare mankind between t em. 
Pleaſure and Pain were no ſooner met in Fir 
now.habitation;, but they, imm RE y agre fs 
- this point, that Pleaſure 17 d take 98 A 00 
the Virtuous, and Pain of the vigigus. 
ſpacies Nhich Mas ges I tog Wh 

e No 

met wa belonged, they faunc 20 70 
a right to him; fo Ae Fa 9 644 th at 
had ſeen, in their old places of reſidence, there 
Was no perfon ſo vicious who had not, fome yoo! 
| in him, nor any per ſon ſo virtuous who had not 


in him ſome evil. The truth of: it is, they gene- 


man Pleaſure, might lay a claim to an hupdre 
part, and that in the moſt yirtuous man Pai 


zally found upon ſearch, that in the moſt, 1 525 
8 come in for at leaſt, tyyo thirds,.. This they 


would occaſion endleſs 8 between them, 


unleſs they could come to ſome accommodation, 


To this end there was a marriage propoſed between 


them, and at length concluded; by this means it 


is bat we find Pleaſure and ai uch conſtant 
yoke 
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eaſure Who was 
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An Allegory, from Addiſon. 299 
yoke fellows, and that they either make their 
viſits together, or are never far afunder. If 
Pain comes into an heart, he is quickly followed 
by Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure enters, you may be 
ſure Pain is not far off. 

But notwithſtanding this marriage was very 
convenient for the two parties, it did not ſeem 
to anſwer the intention of Jupiter in ſending them 
among mankind, To remedy therefore this in- 
convenience, it was ſtipulated between them by 


article, and confirmed by the conſent of each fa- 
mily, that notwithſtanding they here poſſeſſed the 


ſpecies indifferently, upon the death of every ſin- 


glep Jon, if he was found ta have in him a cer- 
tali portion of 0 he ſhiould be Po & into 
th —— Fegions by a palſpart from Pain, there 


to eie Miſery, Vice, and the Furies] On 
0 Pry, if he had in him a,ceitalh Portion 
e be Ailpatched into heaven by a 
rom Pleaſure; there to dwell Wi) 
OG Handen and the Gods 
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Moral bd nd evil are productive 97 all. the 


happinets or. m [ery we Tee in che world. Ih this 
imperfect ſtate e belt 0! 
of ning It is only after & virtue and vice 
ſhall have their compleat —— Which will be 
exactly proportioned | to our prevailing conduct 
here. : 


men \ have their ſhare 
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"AS 8 of Baſſora v was one day s 
. the ſtreets of Bagdat, muſing on the varie- 
ties of merchandize which the ſhops offered to 
| his view, and obſerving the different occupations 
| which buſied the multitudes on every fide, he 
| was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation 
| by a crowd that obſtructed his paſſage, He raiſed 
his eyes, and ſaw the chief Viſier, who having re- 

ard from the n „ Was entering oh palace. 


| Ortogral 
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s Ortogrul mingled with the attenllants, ant being * 
Tuppoſet to have ſome petition for the Viſiet, 1 
Was permitted to enter. He forveyed the ſpi- | 
Bodfhers of the apartmnets, admired the walks | 


hung with golden tapeſtry, and the floors coveretl 
with ſilken carpets, and deſpiſed the fimple neat- i 
neſs of his own little habitatio nn. 1, 
Surely, ſaid he to himſelf, this palace is the 
ſeat of happineſs, where pleaſure ſucceeds | X 
pleaſure, and diſcontent and ſorrow can have | 
admiſſion. Whatever nature has provided for - A 
the delight of | ſenſe,” is here ſpread” forth to be ol 
enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine 
which the maſter of this plat has not veg 47A 
The diſhes of luxury cover his table, the voi 13 
of harmony. lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes 1 
the fragrance of the groves of Jaya, and ects | N 1:8 
upon the down of the cygnets of Ganges. H „ 44 
ſpeaks and his mandate is obeyed, he Wiſlres and # 
his wiſh is gratified. All whom he fees obey "1H 1 
b him, and all whom he hears flatter him. How #5} | 1 
different, Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art G59 i 


doomed to the perpetual torments of NSN 1 
deſire, and haſt no amuſement in thy power that 1 
can withold thee from thy on reflections. 12 1 4 
tell that thou art wiſe, dut what does wiſdo | '1 708 
avail with poverty? None will flatter the poor, +8 
0 and the wiſe have very hitle power of flattering 141i 


. themſelves. That man is furely the moſt wrerch 
of the ſons of wretchedneſs who lives with his 


"y own faults and follies always ' befare him, and | 4 7 
15 who has none to reconcile him to himſelf by | 1 K 
"ms praiſe and veneration. I have long fought con- 4 S 
. tent and have not found it, I will from this mo- 10 = 
jon ment endeavour to be rieh. ij WY ( | { 
ſed _ Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut himſelf in 6 
his chamber for ſix months, to deliberate how as 
| ; | BE | 
- he ſhould grow rich; he ſometimes purpoſed to IP 


offer 
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rich by filent profit, an 


all the miniſters of pleaſure, expecting to enjoy 
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302 Ortegrul and Baſſoras er, Flattery and - 
offer himſelf as a counſellor to one of the kings 


of India, and ſometimes reſolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the mines of Golconda. One day, 
after ſome hours paſſed in violent fluctuation of 
opinion, ſleep inſenſibly ſeized him in his chair; 


be dreamed that he was ranging a deſart country 


in ſearch of ſome one that might teach him 
grow rich; and as he ſtood on the tap of a hil 
ſhaded with cypreſs, in doubt whither to dire& 


* 


his ſteps, his father appeared on a ſudden ſtand- 


ing before him. 


- 


Ortogrul, ſaid the old mo. { 4 50 thy per- 


plexity, liſten to thy father; turn thine eye on 
he oppoſite mountain, Ortogrul looked, and 
Jaw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, roaring 


2 With the noiſe of thunder, and ſcattering its foam 
on the impending woods. Now, ſaid his father, 


behold the valley that lies between the hills. Or- 


; togrul looked and elpied a little well, out of 


which iſſued a ſmall rivulet, . Tell me now, faid 
his father, doſt thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, 
that may pour upon thee like the mountain to:- 
rent, or for a flow and gradual increaſe, reſem- 
bling the kill, ghding from the well. Let me 
be quickly rich, faid Ortogrul, let the golden 
ſtream be quick and violeni. 5 1 

Lock round thee, ſaſd his father, once again. 
Ortogrul Jooked, and perceived the channel of 
the torrent dry and duſty ; but following the ri- 
vulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lake, 
ways full. He waked, Far determined to grow 

perſevering induſtry. 

Having fold his patrimony, he engaged in 
merchandize, and in twenty years purchaſed land 
on Which he raiſed a houſe, equal in ſumptuouſ- 
neſs to that of the Vifier, to which he invited 


which the Affen, flow and conſtant, kept it al- 


| all 
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+ Riches, 
all the felicity which he had imagined riches able 
to afford. 
himſelf, and he longed to be perſuaded that he 
was great and happy. 
liberal; he gave all that approached him hopes 
of pleaſing him, and all who ſhould pleaſe him, 
hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praiſe 


was tried, and every ſource of adulatory fiction 


was exhauſted. Ortogrul heard his flatterers 


without delight,: becauſe he found himſelf un- 


able to believe them. His own heart told him 
its frailties, -bis own underſtanding reproached 
him with his faults; How long, ſaid he, with 
a deep ſigh, have I been labouring in vain to 
amaſs wealth which at laſt is uſelef;. Let no 
man hereafter . with to be rich, whos not al- 


ready too wile to be flattered, >. 
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Leiſure ſoon made him weary of 


He was courteous and 
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5 NEW-ENGLAND ſloop din to Gui- 
nea in 1752, left there, a ſecond aprag, e 
Marray, fick on ſhore, ang failed without him. 
Murray was at the houſe of a black, named Cud- 
joe, with whom he had contracted an acquaint-. 
ance during their trade. He recovered, and the 
floop being gone, he continued with his black 
friend till ſome other opportunity ſhould offer of 
his getting home. In the mean time, a Dutch 
ſhip came into the road, and ſome of the blacks 


coming on board her, was treacheroglly * 
a ; an 
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In the Hiſtory of Cudjoe, &c. Seagrove. 35 
and carried off as their flaves. The relations 
and; friends, tranſported with ſudden rage, ran 
to the houſe of Cudjoe, to take revenge by kil- 
ling Murray. Cudjoe ſtopt them at the door, 
and demanded what they wanted. The white 
men (ſaid they) haye carried away our brothers 
and ſons, and we will kill all white men. Give 
us the white man you have in your houſe, for 
we will kill him.” „ Nay (faid Cudjoe) the 
white men that "carried away your relations are 
bad men, kill them when you can take them; 
but this white man is a good man, and you muſt 
not kill him.“ © But he is a white man (they 
cried) and the white men are all bad men, we 
will kill them all.” «© Nay (ſays he) you muſt” 
not kill a man that has done no harm, only for 
being White. This man is my friend, my houſe 
is his poſt, I am his ſoldier, and muſt fight for 
him! you muſt kill me before you can kill him. 
What good man will ever come again under my 
roof, if J let my floor be ſtained with a good 
man's blood.” 5 
The negroes ſeeing his reſolution, and being 
convinced, by his diſcourſe, that they were 


wrong, went away aſhamed. In a few days, 


Murray ventured abroad with his friend Cudjoe, 
when ſeveral of them took him by the hand, and 
told him, They were glad they had not killed 
him; for as he was a good (meaning innocent) 
many their God would have been very angry, 
and Would have ſpoiled their fiſhing.” 
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_ BEING: erday ie the whole 105 
_- noon, in ſelecting the catalogues of illuſtrious. 
[1 | | perſons, and comparing them with each otner, 
: they made fo. ſtrong an impreſſion upon my 
imagination, that they broke my fleep for the : 

fiſt part of the following night, and at length 

threw me into a very agreeable dream, which I 

80 ſhall deſeribe in all its particulars. 

.  Fdreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 

| boundleſs plain, that was covered with prodi- 

gious multitudes of people, which no man could 

5 number. 
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number. In the midſt of it there ſtood: a moun 
taing with its head above the clouds; The ſides 
were extremely ſteep, and of ſuch a particular 
ſtructure, that no creature which was not made 
in an human figure could poſſibly aſcend it. On 
a. ſudden; there Was heard from the top of it a 
ſaund like that, of a; trumpet; but ſo exceeding 
ſweet and harmoniaus, that it filled the hearts 
of. thoſe ha heard ĩt with: rapture, and gave ſuch 
high! and delighiful ſenſations, as ſeemed to ani- 
mate am raiſe: human nature above itſelf. This 
made me very much amazed to find ſo very few 
in that innumerabſe multitude, who, had ears 
tine. enough to hear or reliſh this muſic with 
pleaſute ; but my wonder abated, when, upon 
looking round me, I ſau moſt of them attentive. 
to three — claathed like goddeſſes, and dif- 
tinguiſhed by the names of Soth, Ignorance, 
and Pleaſure. They were ſeated on three rocks, 
amidſt a beautiful variety of groves, meadows, 
and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the 
_ . mountain.” While the baſe and groveling mul- 
titude of different nations, ranks, and ages, were 
liſtening to theſe. deluſive deities,” thoſe of a 
more erect aſpect, and exalted ſpirit, ſeparated 
themſelves from the reſt; and marched in great 
bodies towards the mountain from whence they 
heatd the ſound, Which ſtill pee the; 
more they liſtened to it. | 
On a ſudden, methought: this ſelect band) 4 
| ſprang-forwardy with a refolution to climb the 
aſcent; and follow the call of that heavenly mu- 
ſic. Every one took ſomething with him, 3 7 
he thought might be of aſſiſtance to him in his 
march. Several had their ſwords diawn, ſome 
carried rolls of paper in their hands, ſome had 
' compaſles, others quadrants, others teleſcopes, 
"ou others pencils; Some 3 on their 
; : *. TE 
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308 The Mountain and Temple of Fame, 
heads, and others buſkins on their legs. In 
ſhort, there was ſcarce any inſtrument of a me- 
chanic art or liberal ſcience, which was not 
made uſe of on this occaſion. My good Demon, 
who ſtood at my right hand during the courſe of 

this whole dream, obſerving in me a burning de- 


fire to join that eee told me, he 
highly approved that generous ardour with which 
I ſeemed tranſported ; but at the ſame time ad- 
viſedme to cover my face with a maſk all the while 
] was to labour on the aſcent. I.took his counſel 
without enquiring into his reaſons, The whole 
body 'now broke into different parties, and began 


to climb the .precipice by ten thouſand different 
paths. Several got into little alleys, which did 


not reach far up the hill, before they ended, and 


led no further; and I obſerved, that moſt of the 


artizans, Which conſiderably diminiſhed our 
number, fell into theſe paths. | 


We left another conſiderable body of adven- 
turers behind us, who thought they had diſco- 


vered by-ways up the hill, which proved ſo very 


intricate and perplexed, that after having ad- 
vanced in them a little, they were quite loſt 
among the ſeveral turns and windings; and 


though they were as active as any in their mo- 


tions, they made but little progreſs in the aſ- 
cent. Theſe, as my guide informed me, were 
men of ſubtle tempers, and puzzled politics, Who 


would ſupply the place of real wiſdom with cun- 


ning and artifice. Among thoſe who were far 
advanced in their way, there were ſome that by 


one falſe ſtep fell backwards, and loſt more 
ground in a moment, than they had gained for 


many hours, or could be ever able to recover. 


Wemwere now advanced very high, and obſerved, 


that all the different paths, which ran about the 


ſides of the mountain, began to meet in two 
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gteat roads, which inſenſibly gathered the whole 
multitude of travellers into two great bodlies. 

At a little diſtance from the entrance of each 
road, there: ſtood an hideous phantom, that op- 
poſed our furthet paſſage. One of theſe appari- 
tions had his right hand filled with darts, which 
he brandiſhed in the face of all who came up that 
way; . crouds ran back at the appearance of it, 
and cried out, Death. The ſceptre that guarded 
the Other road, was Envy; ſhe was not armed 
with weapons of deſtruction, Uke the forrfftr ; 
but hy. dreadful hiſſing, noifes of reproach, and 
a horrid diſtracted laughter, ſhe appeared more 
frightful:than death itſelf, inſomuch that abun- 
dance of .our, company were diſcouraged from 
paſſing any, further, and ſome appeared aſhamed 
of having come ſo far. As for myſelf, Lmuſt 
confeſs my. heart ſhrunk within me at the 
ſight of the ghaſtly appearances ; but on a ſud- 
den, the voice of the trumpet came more full 
upon us, ſo that we felt a new reſolution re- 
viving in us; and in proportion as this reſo- 
lution grew, the terrors beſore us ſeemed to 
vaniſh. . Moſt.of the company who had ſwords 
in, their hands, marched on with great ſpirit, 
and an air of defiance, up the road that, was 
commanded. by Death; while. others, who had 
thought and contemplation in their looks, went 
forward in a more compoſed manner up the road 
poſſeſſed by, Envy. The way above theſe ap- 
paritions grew ſmooth and uniform, and was ſo 
delightful, that the travellers went on with plea- 
ſure, and in a little time arrived at the top of the 
mountain. They here began to breathe a deli- 
cious kind of æther, and ſaw all the fields about 
them covered with a. kind of purple light, that 
made them reflect with ſatis faction upon their 
paſt toils; and diffuſed a ſecret joy through the 
| | | whole 
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310 The Mountain and Temple of Fame, tc. 
whole affembly, which ſhewed itfelf in every 


look ard ſeature., In the midſt of theſe happy 


fields, there ſtood a palace of à very glorious 


ute. It had ſour great folding doors, that ; 
-fzced the four ſeveral quarters of the world. On 


the top of it was enthroned the goddeſs of the 
mountain, who ſmiled upon her votaries, and 


ſounded the ſilver trumpet which bad called 


them up, and cheared them in their paſſa age to 
e 


ves 
into Teveral diviſions; a band of hiſtorians taking 


her r They bad now formed them 


their ſtations at each door, according to the per- | 


ſons whom they were to introduce. 
On a ſudden, the trumpet which had hitherto 
ſounded only a march, or point of war, now 


ſwelled all its notes ir to triumph and exultations. 


The whole fabric ſhook, and the doors flew 


open. The firſt Who Repped forward was clad 


in bright armour, on his head he wore a helmet, 


on which waved» a plume of teathers, on his 


ſhield was depicted his arms; by the latter | 


knew him to be William the Conqueror. He 


was attended by a crowd of armed men. 


After him followed feveral others, famous in 
their reſpective ſituations, as Alfred the Great, 


Henry V Chaucer, and Shakeſpear,' with ſe- 


veral eminent hiſtorians, divines, lawyers and 


moral writers. By the latter, I learnt, that to 
arrive at the Temple of Fame could only be 


performed by emulating or excelling ſome cha- 
racter which had arrived there before me. 


| HAMET 
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HAMET any RASCHID; 

OE . b | 
THE DANGER OF EXCESS. 
| An EAsT EUR Tate. 


{ From Dr. Fohnſon.) 5 


WHEN the plains of India were burnt up by 
a long continuance of drought, Hamet and Raſ- 


chid, two neighbouring ſhepherds, faint with 


thirlt, ſtood at the common boundary of theic 
grounds, with their flocks and herds panting 
round them, and in extremity of diſtre's, praye«l 
for water. On a ſudden the air was becalmed, 
the birds ceaſed to chirp, and the flocks to blear. 
They turned their eyes every way, and ſaw a 
being of mighty ſtature advancing through the 


- valley, whom they knew to be the Genius of 
Diſtribution. q 


f 


In 


—— 
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In one hand he held the ſheaves of plenty, and 


= oo 


in the other the ſabre of deſtruction. 


— 


The ſhepherds ſtood trembling, and would 


have retired before him; but he called to them 
with a voice gentle as the breeze that plays in 
the evening among the ſpecies of Sabæa Fly 


not from your benefactor, children of the duſt, 


I am come to offer you gifts, which only your 
own. folly can make vain. You here pray for 
water, and water I will beſtow; let me Spied 
with how much you will be ſatisfied; ſpeak not 
raſhly ;- conſider, that-of whatever can be en- 


joyed by the body, exceſs is no leſs dangerous 


ol - 


than ſcarcity. hen you remember the pain 
of thirſt, do not forget the danger of 22 ca- 
tion. Now, Hamet, tell me your regueſt. 

« O being, kind and beneficent, (ſays Hamet) 


0 


let thine eye pardon my confuſion. I entreat a 
little brook, which in ſummer ſhall never be dry, 
and in winter ever overffow.“ It is granted, 


replied the Genius; and immediately he opened 
the ground with-his Tabre,- and à fountain, bub- 
bling up under their feet, ſcattered its rills over 
the meadows; the flowers renewed their fra- 
grance, the trees ſpread a greener foliage, and 


the flocks and herds quenched their thirſt, 


Then turning to Raſchid, the Genius invited 
him likewiſe to offer his petition, © I requeſt, 
(ſays Raſchid) that thou wilt turn the Ganges 
through my ground, with all his waters, and all 
their inhabitants.“ Hamet was ſtruck with the. 
greatneſs of his neighbout's ſentiments, and ſe- 


( cry repined in his heart, that he had not mate 


the ſame petition before him; when the Genius 
ſpoke, *© Raſh: man, be not infatiable! re- 
member, to thee that is nothing which thou 
can'ſt not uſe; and how are thy wants greater 
than the wants of Hamer?” Raſchid repeated his 
DOES; - deſire, 


* 
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An Eaftern Tale, from Dr. Johnſon. 313 
deſire, and pleaſed himſelf with the mean ap- 
Dearance that Hamet would make in the pre- 
Fence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The Ge- 
nius then/retired towards the river, and the two 
ſhepherds ſtood waiting the event. As | Raſchid 
was looking with contempt upon his neighbour, 
on a ſudden was heard the roar of torrents, and 
they found by the mighty ſtream that the mounds 
f the Ganges were broken. The flood rolled 
rward into the land of Raſchid, his planta- 
tions were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, he 
was ſwept away before it, and a crocodile de- 


18 
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Alternate reſt and labour long endure. Ovid. 


IN the early ages of the world, as is well 
known-to thoſe who are verſed in ancient tradi- 


tions, when innocence was yet untainted, and 


fimplicity unadulterated mankind was happy in 
the enjoyment of continual pleaſure and eat 
plenty, under the protection of Reſt; a gentle 
divinity, who required of her worſhippers nei- 
ther altars or ſacrifices, and whoſe rites were 


only performed by proſtrations upon the turfs of 


flowers in ſhades of jaſmine and myrtle, or by 
; | | dances 


\ 


Fim Dr. Jabnſen. 215 
dances on the banks of rivers flowing with milk 
and nectar. {195 2068 res 
Under this eaſy government the firſt genera- 
tions breathed the fragrance of perpetual ſpring, 
cat the fruits which, without culture, fell ripe 
into their hands, and flept under bowers arched 
by nature, with the birds ſinging over their 
heads, and the beaſts ſporting about them. But 
by degrees they began to lofe their -original in- 
. tegrity; each though there was more than 
enough for all, was deſirous of appropriating part 
to himſelf. Then entered violence and fraud, 
and theft and rapine. Soon after pride and en- 
vy broke into the world, and brought with them 
a new ſtandard of wealth; for men, who till 
then thought themſelves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by tlie 
calls «ire but by the plenty of others; and 
began to conſider themſelves as poor when they 
beheld their on poſſeſſions exceeded by thoſe cf 
their neighhours. Now only one could be hap- 
py, becauſe only one could have moſt, and that 
one was always in danger, leſt the fame arts b 
hrs he had ſupplanted others ſhould be prac- 

iſed upon himſelt. m ts PEcy 
© "Amidſt the prevalence of this corruption, the 
ſtate of the earth was changed ; the year was di- 
vided into ſeaſons; part of the ground became 
barren, and the reſt yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The fummer and autumn indeed 
furniſhed a coarſe and inelegant ſufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief. Famine, with 
a thouſand difeaſes, which the inclemency of 
the air invited into the upper regions, made ha- 
voc among men, and chere appeared to be dan- 
ger leſt they ſhould be deſtroyed before they were 


re formed. 8 
| Was D d 2 To 
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To oppoſe the devaſtations of Famine, who 
ſcattered the ground every where with. carcaſes, 
Labour came down upon earth. Labour was 
the ſon of Neceſſity, the nurſeling of Hope, and 
the. pupil of Art; he had the ſtrength of his mo- 
ther, * ſpirit of his nurſe, and the dexterity of 
his pads, His face was wrinkled with the 
wand, and ſwarthy with the ſun, he had the im- 
plements:of huſbandry in one hand, with which 
he turned up the earth; in the other he had the 
tools of architecture, and raiſed walls and tow- 
ers at his pleaſure. *. He called out with a rough 
voice, Mortals! ſee here the power to whom 
you are conſigned, and from whom you are to 
hope for all your pleaſures, and all your ſafety. 
| You have long languiſhed under the dominion of 
Reſt, an impotent. goddeſs, who can neither pro- 
tect nor relieve, you, but reſigns you to the bulk at- 
tacks of either famine or diſeaſe, and ſuffers her 
ſhades to be invaded. by every enemy, and de- 
{troyed by every accident. . 
Awake there Dre to the call of Labour. I 
will teach you to remedy the ſterility of the 
earth, and the ſeverity of the ſky ; I will com- 
pel ſummer to find proviſions for the winter; I 
will force the waters to give you their fiſh, the 
aix its fowls, and the foreſts its beaſts; I will 
teach. you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and 
bring out from the caverns of the mountains me- 


tals which ſhall give ſtrength to your hands, and 


ue to your bodies, by which you may be co- 
vered from the aſſaults of the fierceſt beaſts, and 
with which you ſhall fell the oak, and divide rocks, 
and ſubject all nature to your uſe and pleaſure,” 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, 
the inhabitants of the globe conſidered Labour as 
their only friend, and haſted to his command. 


He led them out to the fields and mountains, 


and ſhewed them how to open mines, to — 4 
ills 


From Dr, Jobnſon. 317 
hills, to drain marſhes, and change the courſe of 
Tivers,” The face of things was immediately 
transformed; the land was covered with towns 
and villages, encompaſſed with fields of corn, 
and plantations of fruit-trees ; and nothing was 
ſeen but heaps of grain, and baſkets of fruit, full 
tables and crouded ſtore- houſes. ſy 
Thus Labour and his followers added every 


hour new acquiſitions to their conqueſts, and 


faw Famine gradually diſpoſſeſſed of his do- 
minions; till at laſt, amidſt their jollity and tri- 
umphs, they were depreſſed and amazed by the 
approach of Laſſitude, who was known by her 
ſunk eyes, and dejected countenance. She 
came forward trembling and groaning; at every 
groan the hearts of all thoſe that beheld her, loſt 
their courage, their nerves flackened, their hands 
ſhook, and the inſtruments of labour fell from 
their graſp. r | 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they re- 
flected with regret on their eaſy compliance 
with the folicitations of Labour, and began to 
wiſh again for the golden hours which they re- 
membered to have paſſed under the reign of Reſt, 
whom they reſolved again to viſit, and to whom 
they intended to dedicate the remaining part of 
their lives Reſt had not left the world; they 
quickly found her, and to atone for their former 


eſertion, invited her to the enjoyment of thoſe 


NEED which Labour had procured them. 

eſt therefote took Teave of the groves and 
vallies, Which ſhe had hitherto inhabited, and, 
enteted into palaces, repoſed herſelf in alcoves, 
and flumbered away the winter upon, beds of 
down, and the ſummer in artificial grottos, with 
caſcades playing before her. There was indeed 
always f 8 wanti ug tb complete her feli-, 
clty; and ſhe'could never toll her feturning fu- 
10 6 A gitives 


* 


- 


of each other. 


* 


218 Reſt and Labour, an Allegory, 
| geen 19 that ſerenity, which they knew before 


their, engagements. with Labour; nor was her 
dominzon. entirely without controul, for, ſhe . 


obliged to, fler it With Luxury, though ſhe 


ways locked upon her as a falſe friend, by whom 
her influence was, in, reality deſtroyed, while it 
ſeemed to be promoted. REES 

The two ſoft aſſociates, however, reigned for 
Tome time without viſible diſagreement, till at 
laſt Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Diſ- 
eaſe. to ſeize. upon her worſhippers. Reſt then 
flew. away, and leſt the place to the uſurpers; 


who employed all their arts to fortify themſelves 


in their poſſeſſion, and to ſtrengthen the intereſt 
. Reſt had not always the ſame enemy ; in ſome 
Places ſhe. eſcaped the incurſions. of Diſeaſe, but 
had her reſidence; invaded. by a more ſlow and 
fubtle intruder, for very frequently, when every 


ing was compoſed and quiet, when there was 
c 


neither pain wi 


every flower 


* 


hin, nor danger without, when 
38, in bloom, and every gale 


freighted with perfumes, Satiety would enter 


„ 


with a languiſhing and repining look, and throw 
herfelf upon thię euch placed and adorned for 
the accommodation of Reſt. No ſooner was ſhe 
feated an general gloom ſpread. itſelf on every 


1 


de, - the groyes immediate] loſt their verdure, 


and their inhabitants deſiſted from, their melody, 


% 


— 


e breeze ſunk. in ſighs, and the flowers con- 
ced their ſeayes and ſhut up their odours. 
u $38 {ex on every: fide, but multitnd 
wander Ng about t) | knew not, whither, AYE 
they knew not of What; no voice was heard but 
complaints that mentioned no pain, and mur- 
murs that could tell of no misfortuness. 
Nel had nom loſt her authority. Her follows, 
ers again began to treat her with contempt, Nee 5 


* 


. 


— 4 
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of them united themſelves more cloſely to Lux- 
ury, who promiſed by her arts to drive Satiety 


away, and others that were more wife-or had 


More fortitude, went back again to Labour, by 
whom they. were indeed protected from Satiety, 
but delivered up in time to Laſſitude, and forced 
by her to the bowers of Reſt. | | 
Thus Reſt and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of ſhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from thoſe who 
were alike enemies to both, They each found 
their ſubjeRs - unfaithful, and ready to deſert 
them upon gvery opportunity. Labour ſaw the 
riches which he had given, always carried away 
as an offering: to Rest; and Reſt found her vota- 
ries jn every exigence flying from her to beg help 
of Labour. They, therefore, at laſt, determined 
upon an interview, in which they agreed to di- 
vide the world between them, and govern it al- 
ternately, allotting the dominion of the day to 
one, and that of the night to the other, ſo that, 
whenever hoſtilities were attempted, Satiety 
| ſhould! he intercepted by Labour, and Laſſitude 
_ expelled by Reſt. Thus the antient quarrel was 
appeaſed, and as hatred is often fucceeded by 
its contrary, -Reſt afterwards became pregnant 
by-Labour, and was delivered of Health, a bene- 
volent goddeſs, who conſolidated the union of 
her parents, and contributed to the regular vi- 
ciſſitudes of their reign, by diſpenſing her pifts to 


thoſe only who ſhared their lives in juſt propor- 


tions between Reſt and Labour. 
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"THE aſk of an author 165 — 10 Aueh 

6 what is nat known; or to recommend known 
truths by his manner of adorning them; either 
to let new light in upon the mind, and open new 
ſcenes to the proſpect, or to vary the dreſs and 
fituation of common objects, ſo as to give them 
freſh grace and more powerful attractions; to 
ſpread ſuch flowers over the regions — 

© -whic 


- 
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which the intellect has already made its progreſs, 

as may tempt it to return, and take a ſecond view 

of thiogs haſtily. paſſed over, or negligently re- 
rded. | | | 


Either of theſe labours is very difficult; be- 
cauſe, that they may not be fruitleſs, men muſt 
not only be perſuaded. of their errors, but recon- 
ciled to their guide ; they muſt not only confeſs 
their ignorance, but, what is till leſs pleaſing, 
muſt allow. that from, whom they are to learn is 
more knowing than themſelves. | $49 
It might be imagined. that ſuch an employ- 
ment was in itſelf ſufficiently irk ſome and ha- 
zardous; that none would be found ſo male- 
volent as wantonly to add weight to the ſtone of 

Siſyphus; and that few endeavours, would be 
uſed to obſtruct thoſe advances to reputation, 
which, muſt be made at ſuch an expence of time 
and thought, with ſo great hazard in the miſ- 
E and with ſo. little advantage from the 

ccels, „ avatar old 

.. Yet, there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amuſe. 
ment, to hinder the reception of every work of 
learning or genius, who ſtand as centinels in the 
avenues of Fame, and value themſelves upon 


9 = v 


giving Ignorance and-Envy the firlt notice of a 


To theſe, men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the appellation of Critics, it is neceſſary for a 
new author to find ſome, means of recommenda- 
tion. It is probable that the moſt malignant of 
theſe. perſecutors might be fomewhat ſoftened 
and prevailed on, for a ſhort time, to remit their 
fury. Having for this purpoſe conſidered many 
expedients, I find in the records of ancient times, 
that Argus was lulled by muſic, and Cerberus 
quieted by a ſop ; and am, therefore, Fg to 
* elieve 


322 "Criticiſm, an Allegory, 
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believe that modern critics, who, if they have 
F | not the - eyes, have the watchfulneſs of Argus, 


and can bark as loud as Cerberus, though per- 
= * © haps they cannot bite with equal force, might be 
=s ſubdued by methods of the fame kinc. 

. I have heard how ſome have been pacified with 
claret and a ſupper, and others laid afleep with 
the ſoft notes oF E 
I hough the nature of my undertaking gives 
| me ſvfficient reaſon to dread the united attacks of 
* this virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto 

. perſuaded Mit to take any meaſures for flight 
1 or treaty, For I am in doubt whether they can 
1 ac againſt me by lawful authority, and ſuſpect 
! that they have preſumed upon a forged commilſ. 
Gon, ſtiled themfelves the miniſters of Criticiſm; 
| without ahy authentic; evidence of delegation, 
and uttered their own determinations as the de- 
crees of a higher judicature. Aba: 241 18th 
_ © Criticiſms, from whom they derive their,claim 


her, birth, committed to the care of Juſtice, and 
brought up by her in the palace of Wiſdom, 


her uncommon qualities, ſhe was appointed the 
governeſs of Fancy, and empowered to beat 
time to the chorus of the Muſes, when they ſung 
before the throne of Jupiter. 


When the Muſes condeſcended to viſit this 
lower world, they came ante geg by Cri- 


ticiſm, to whom, f. ler deſcent from her 
native regions, Juſtic | | 
ried alott in her right hand; one of which was 
tinctured with ambroſia, and\enwreathed with a 
golden 2 of amaranths and bays; the other 
end was encircled with cypreſs and poppies, and 
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dipped in ine waters of Oblivion. In her left 
F hand 
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3 Being ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the celeſtials for 


e gave a ſceptre to be car- 


— 


to, decide the fate of Writers, was the eldeſt | 
daughter of Labour and of Truth; ſhe was, at 


From Dr. Johnſon. 323 
hand ſhe bore an unextinguiſhable torch, manu- 
factured by Labour, and lighted by. Truth, of 
which it was the particular quality immediately 
to ſhew every thing in its true form, however it 
might be diſguiſed to common eyes. Whatever 
Art could complicate, or Folly could confound, 
was, upon the firſt gleam of the torch of Truth, 
exhibited in its diſtin parts and original ſimpli- 
city; itdarted through the labyrinths of ſophiſtry, 
and ſhewed at once all the abſurdities to which 
they ſerved for refuge; it pierced through the 
robes, which Rhetorick often ſold to Falſhood, 
and detected the diſproportion of parts, which 
artificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furniſhed for the execution of her office, 
Criticiſm came down to ſurvey the performances 
of thoſe who profeſſed themſelves the votaries of 
the Muſes. Whatever was brought before her, 
ſhe. beheld by the ſteady light of the torch of 
Truth; and when her examination had convinced 
her that the laws of, juſt writing had been ob- 
ſerved, ſhe touched it with the amaranthine end 
55 the ſceptre, and conſigned it over to immor- 
tality. eee e ee 8 F 
But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inſpection, there was 
ſome impoſture attempted, that falſe colours 
were laboriouſly laid, that ſome inequality was 
found between the words and ſentiments, or 
ſome diſſimilitude of the ideas and the original 
objects, that incongruities were linked together, 
or that ſome parts were of no uſe but to enlarge 
the appearance of the whole, without contri- 
buting to its beauty, ſolidity, or uſefulneſs. 
Wines ſuch diſcoveries were made, and 
they were made whenever theſe faults were com- 
mitted, Criticiſm refuſed the touch which con- 
ferred the ſanction of immortality ; and when 
f , - . 13 . the 
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e diftil from the 
poppies and cypreſs, a fatal mildew, which im- 
mediately began to waſte the work away, till it 
was at laſt totally deſtroyed. 
There were ſome compoſitions brought to the 
teſt, in Pe: . when the ſtrongeſt light was 


a 6 4.4 


thrown upon them, their beanties and faults ap- 
peared fo equally mingled, that Criticiſm ſtood 
with her ſceptre poifed in her hand, in doubt 
whether to hed Lethe'or ambroſia upon them. 
Theſe at laſt increaſed to ſo great a number, that 
ſhe was weary of attending ſuch doubtful claims; 


and, for fear of uſing improperly the ſceptre of 


uſtice, referred the cauſe to be conſidered by 
The proceedings of Time, though very dila- 
tory, were, ſome few caprices excepted, con- 
formable to juſtice; and many who thought 


themſelves ſecure by a ſhort forbearance, have 


ſunk under his ſcythe, as they were poſting down 
with their yolumes in triumph to futurity. It 
was obſervable that ſome were deſtroyed by little 
and little, and others cruſhed for ever by a ſingle 


W. „ FAG I Fs FO , 
Criticiſm, having long kept her eye fixed ſtea- 
dily upon Time, was at laſt ſo well, ſatisfied 
with his conduct, that ſhe. withdrew from the 
earth with her patroneſs Aſtrea, and left Preju- 
dice and Falſe Taſte to ravage at large as the aſ- 
ſociates of Fraud and Miſchief; contenting her- 
ſelf thenceforth to ſhed Her influence from afar 
upon ſome ſelect minds, fitted for its reception 
by learning and by virtue. 


: 


Before her departure ſhe broke her ſceptre ; of 


which the ſhivers that formed the ambroſial end 
Were caught up by Flattery, and thoſe that had 
been infeted with the waters of Lethe were, 

| eſs 19 855 with 
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with equal haſte, ſeized by Malevolence. The 


followers: of Flattery, to whom ſhe diſtributed 
her part of the ſceptre, neither had nor deſired 


light, but touched 1 whatever 


Power or Intereſt happened to exhibit. The 
companions of Malevolence were ſupplied by the 


Furies with, a torch, which had this quality pe- : 


culiar to infernal luſtre, that its light fell only 
upon faults. 


No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Serv'd only to diſcover fights of woe, 


With theſe fragments of authority, the ſlaves 
of Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at the 
command of their miſtreſſes, to conferimmorta- 
lity, or condemn to oblivion. But the ſceptre 
had now loſt its power; and Time" paſſes his 
ſentence at leiſure, « without any regard to their 
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AS I was walking two or three days ago in a 
very pleaſing retirement, and amuſing myſelf 
with reading of that ancient and beautiful alle- 
gory called The Tablature of Cebes,” I was 
at laſt ſo tired with my walk, that I ſet down to 
reſt upon a bench that ſtood in the midſt of an 
agreeable ſhade. The muſic of the birds, that 
Hed all the trees about me, lulled me aſleep be- 
fore I was aware of it; which was followed by 
a dream on ſome of the ſubjects on which I had 
been juſt before reading. ty 
| 8 I fancied- 
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I fancied myſelf among the Alps, and, as it 
is natural in a dream, ſeemed every moment to 
bound from one ſummit to another, until at laſt, 
after having made this airy progreſs over the 
tops of ſeveral mountains, I arrived at the very 
centre of thoſe broken rocks and precipices. I 
| here, methought, ſaw a prodigious circuit of 
hills, that reached above the clouds, and encom- 
paſſed a large ſpace of ground, which I had a 
great curioſity to look into. I thereupon conti- 
nued my former way of travelling,” through a 
great variety of winter ſcenes, until I had gained 
the top of theſe white mountains, which ſeemed 
another Alps of ſnow. | I looked down from 
hence into a ſpacioiis plain, which was ſur- 
rotinded on all tides by this mound of hills, and 
which preſented me with the moſt” agreeable 
prof pect T had ever ſeen-. There was a greater 
variety of colours in the embroidery of the mea- 
dos, a more lively green in the leaves and graſs, 
A brighter cryſtal in the ſtreams, than what I 
ever met with in any other region. The light 
itſelf had fomething more ſhining and glorious in 
it, than that of whieh the day 2 in other 
places. I was wonderfully aſtoniſhed at the diſ- 
covery of ſuch a paradiſe amidſt the wilderneſs 
of thoſe cold hoary landſeapes which lay about 
it; but found at length, that this happy region 
was inhabited by the Goddeſs of Liberty, whoſe 
Fence ſoftened the rigours of the climate, en- 
Tiched the barrenneſs of the ſoil; and more than 
ſupplied the abſence of the ſun. The place was 
covered with a wonderful profuſion of flowers, 
that without being diſpoſed into regular borders 
and parterres, grew promiſcuouſſiy, and had a 
—.— beauty in their natural luxuriance and 
diſorder, than they could have received from the 
checks and reſtraints of art. I'here was a river 
n W 
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that aroſe out of the ſouth- ſide of the mountain » 
that, by an infinite numbex. of turnings and 
windings, ſeemed to viſit every plant, and cheriſh 
the ſeveral beauties of the ſpring, with which the 
fields abounded. After having run to and fro in 
a wonderful variety of meadows, as unwilling to 
leave ſo charming a place, it at laſt throws itſelf 
into the hollow of a mountain; from whence it 
paſſes under a long range of rocks, and at length 
riſes in that part of the Alps where the inha- 
bitants think it the firſt ſource of the Rhone. 
This river, after having made its progreſs 
through thoſe free nations, ſtagnates in a 44 
e at the leaving of them; and no ſooner en- 


ters into the Regions of Slavery, but runs through 


them with incredible rapidity, and takes its ſhort- 
elt way other ſea hin to 33 
I deſcended into the happy fields that lay be- 
neath me, and in the midſt of them beheld the 
Goddeſs ſitting upon a throne. She had nothing 
% incloſe her but the bounds of her own: domi- 
bs, and nothing over her head but the, hea- 
1 glance of her eye caſt a track of 
light Where it fell that tevived the 1 and 
made all things ſmile about her. My heart grew 
chearſul at the ſight of her, and as ſhe looked 
upon me, I found a certain confidence growing 


in me, and ſuch an inward reſolution as I never 


felt before that time. . 

On the left hand of the Goddeſs ſat the Genius 
of a commonwealth, with the cap of Liberty on 
her head, and in her hand à wand, like that 
with which. a Roman citizen uſed to give his 
flaves-: their freedom. There was ſomething 
mean and yulgar, but at the ſame time exceeding - 


dold and daring, in her air; her eyes were ful 


of fire; but had in them ſuch, caſts of, fierceneſs 
and cruelty, as made her appear $0,006, 70 
„ 2 reaaru 
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-dreadful than amiable. On her ſhoulders the . 


- wore a / mantle; on which there was wrought a 
great confuſion of figures. As it flew in the 
wind, I could not diſcern the particular deſign 
of them, but ſaw wounds in the bodies of ſome, 
and agonies in the faces of others; and over one 
Ju it could read in letters of blood, The 
re 0% 55559 04, | 


On the right hand of the Goddeſs was the Ge- 


nius of Monarchy: | She was cloathed in the 
' whiteſt ermine, and wore a crown of the pureſt 


| gold upon her head. Tn her hand ſhe held a 


ceptre like” that which is borne by the Britiſh 
monarchs. A couple of tame lions lay couching 
at her feet; her countenance had in it a very great 


majeſty without any mixture of terror; her voice 
Was like the voice of an angel, filled with fo 


much ſweetneſs, and accompanied with ſuch an 


air of condeſcenſion, as tempered the awfulneſs 


of her appearance, and equally inſpired love and 


veneration into the hearts of all that beheld her. 


Ia the train of the Goddeſs of Liberty, were 


"the ſeveral arts and ſciences, who all of them 


flouriſhed underneath her eye. One of them in 


particular made a greater figure than any of the 
reſt, who held a thunderbolt in her hand, which 


had the power of melting, piercing, or breaking, 
every thing that ſtood in its way. The name of 
this goddefs was Eloquence, * - © © © 7 
There were two other" dependent goddeſſes, 
who made a very conſpicuous figure in this bliſs- 
ful region. The firſt of them was ſeated upon a 
hill, that had every plant growing out of it, 
which the foil was in its own nature capable of 
roducing. The other was ſeated in a little 
fland, that was coyered with ” groves of ſpi- 


ces, olives, and orange trees; and in a word, 
with the products of every foreign clime. The 
[TY - name 
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name of the firſt was Plenty, of the ſecond Com- 
merce. The firſt leaned: her right arm upon a 

prough, and under her left held a huge horn, out 
of which ſhe. poured a whole, autumn of fruits. 
The other wore. a roſtral crown upon her head, 
and kept her eyes fixed upon a compaſs. 
I I was wonderfully-pleaſed in ranging through 
this delightful place, and the more. ſo, becauſe 
it was not incumbered with fences and incloſures ; 
until at length, methought, I ſprung from the 
ground, and pitched upon the top of a hill, that 
preſented ſeveral objects to my ſight which I had 
not before taken notice of. The wind that-paſ- 
fed over this flowery plain, and through the tops 
of the trees which were full of. bloſſoms, - blew 
upon me in ſuch a continued breeze of ſweets, 
that I was wonderſully charmed with my ſitu- 
ation. I here ſaw all the inner declivities of 
that great circuit of mountains, whoſe outſide 
was covered with ſnow, overgrown with huge fo- 
reſts of fir-trees, which, indeed are very fre- 
quently. found in other parts of the Alps. Theſe 
trees were inhabited by ſtorks, that came thither 
in great flights from very diſtant quarters of the 
world. Methought I was pleaſed in my dream 
to ſee what became of theſe birds, when, upon 
leaving the places to which thay make an annual 
viſit, they Hſe in great flocks ſo high until they 
are out of ſight, and for that reaſon have been 
thought by ſome modern philoſophers to take a 
flight to the moon. But my eyes, were ſoon di- 
verted from this proſpect, when I obſerved two 
great gaps that led through this great circuit of 

'l mountains, where guards and watches were 

—=- poſted day and night. Upon examination, I 

_ found that there were two formidable enemies 

encamped before each of the avenues, Who * 
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the place in a perpetual alarm, and watched all 
opportunities of invading it. 


Tyranny was at the head of one of theſe ar- | 


mies, dreſſed in an eaſtern habit, and graſping 
in. her kay ari_iran+{ceptre,” \ Behind ber was 
Barbarity, with the garb and complexion of an 
Ethiopian; Ignorance with a turban upon her 


head; and Perſecution holding up a bloody flag, 
ee e- Theſe were 
followed by 


Oppreſſion, Poverty, Famine, Tor- 
ture, and a dreadful train of appearances that 
made me tremble to behold them. Among the 
baggage of this army, I could diſcover racks, 
wheels, chains, and gibbets, with all the inſtru- 


ments art could invent to make human nature 
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Before the other avenue I ſaw, Licentiouſneſs, 
dreſſed in a garmegt not unlike the Poliſh: caſ- 
ſoc, and leading up a whole army of monſters, 
ſuch as Clamour, with a hoarſe voice and a hun- 
dred tongues; Confuſion, with a miſhapen bo- 
dy, and a thouſand heads; Impudence, with a. 
forehead of braſs; Napine, with hands of iron. 
The tumult, noiſe, and uproar in this quarter, 
were ſo very great, that they diſturbed my ima- 


gination more than is conſiſtent with ſleep, and 


by that means awaked me. 
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\ ZEMENZIFF, King of Baſra, had ſor a 
time loved, and been beloved by the beau- 
— Gulraka, Princeſs of Miſapour, he had of- 
ten ſought her in marriage, of the Queen her 
mother, (her father being then dead) but that 
Princeſs, deſigning her daughter for Zebadour, a 
potent magician, to hom their jamily: bad 
many obligations, declined] his alliance z the 
g Princeſs, who abhorred the enchanter, be- 
leeched the Queen not to compel her 10 a match 
that would make her for ever unhappy; but the 
Queen, already determined in favour of Zebadour, 
would not liſten to her daughter's entreaties, and 
the Princeſs was juſt going to be made a ſacri- 
5 fice to him, when the Queen was ſeized with a 
violent fever; this put a ſtop to the intended 
nuptials, and the Magician was obliged to quit 
Viſapour, on an affair of the laſt importance, 
that called him to another quarter of the world. 
The Queen's illneſs encreaſed, and one day call- 
ing the Princeſs to her bedſide. ſhe ſpoke to her 
in this manner: ' 1 ſee, my dear daughter, you 
can never be Zebadour' s, the Gods, who have al- 


lotted 
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lotted you another fate, calls me from this world, 
to have the entire diſpoſing of your deſtiny them- 
lelves; in dying I am freed from my promiſe to 


the Enchanter, it were to oppoſe the will of Hea- 


ven, who by taking me from you, ſeems to leave 
you miſtreſs of your own choice, ſhould I com- 

mand yu to marry Zebadour ; no, Princeſs, I 
depend on your virtue, and the protection of our 
reat prophet, to make you happy; farewell, my 
lau hter, my. hour is come, I go to meet the 
1 ood old King your, father, ſo nothing to diſ- 


turb—— The Queen could proceed no farther, 


ſhe affectionately embraced Gulraka, and then 
expired; the grief of the Princeſs. is not to be ex- 
preſſed at this melancholy ſight, ſhe tenderly lo- 
ved the Queen her mother, and nothing buther be- 
ing delivered from Zehadour, who ſhe hated, could 
in any męaſure allewiate her ſorrow; ſhe interred 
N ines magnificently, and after allowing a 
ent time for mourning, ſhe publicly pour 50 


Zemenzift, (who had arrived at her court ſoon 


ale the death ofthe Queen) and was by him 
mducted to Baſra, . where ſhe was proclaimed 
een; the King thought his felicity was now 
complete; the Alftrious Gulraka-was the Wane 
of all, hearts, ſhe was admired for her matchle! 

Pere and loved and reſpected for her virtues; 
but the happineſs of Zemenziff was too great to 
de of long continuance, he loſt this lovely 
Princeſs in ſeven months after their marriage; 
DE. was. ſnatched from him by a ſudden diſorder, 
which, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians in Baſra, carried her off in 
three days time. Zemenziff is unable to ſup- 
port this ſhock, he is drove almoſt to diſtraction, 
he leaves the court, and retires to a palace ſome 
Ongar og the. city, where he pafles his days 
in bitterneſs and ſolitude. His faithful viſier, 
sd | Ibbenriza, 
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Ibbenriza, never quitted him in his inthe 
he knew the King's affliction was as yet to 
070 to admit wy any confolation ; (for where 
our ſoul is deeply touched, tis more W rptadſe 


to ſympathize with and indulge our grief than to 


endęarour to aſſuage WA therefore he waited till 
time might,” in fome 

TW O N55 elapſed, offline making any altera- 
tion in the King, the prudent viſier, who could 
not ſee this without a ſenſible concern, took the 
Üüberty one day to repfeſent to him, of what ill 


conſequence it might be to his kingdom, ſhould 


he continue longer to indulge a melancholy, and 


as it were a forgetſulneſs of himſelf, ad gal 
been already. taken advantage of b fa Ning 
in Prince, ho, it was rurhoured, 8 = 
uw” with - all” diligence, 
Inions ; he fatther' added, 5 St age 

an to mqutmur for their King, Who, they ſaid, 
55 his time in unapailin bro, "wht 
they had the preateſt need of his protection 41 


the ing, his taſter, of his. duty, without givis 
him be to be offended. 
*well as thoſe.” 5 nis people, returned him th 
anſwer: 1 have the welfare of my ſubjects 
much at heaft, tir my own private happine 
were laid aſide) not to come into any meaſures 
for their ſafety; I will, therefore, ſhake off th 
*fruigels melancholy that you ſeetn' to re roac 
"me with, and to make amends for the time 1 
have been abſent from m y people, I will, for 
the remainder. of my life, 12 15 to render irs 
| appear amongſt 


them. 


This mid and Eaatioas reply of the King's 


filled ee with Joy, 1 he communicated his 
SITE * deſign 


4 


aſſiſta 10 ” In this manner, Ibbenriza reminded | 


Zemenziff, who per- 
[ceived * the viſier ſpoke” his own ſentiments as 


pree, abate his ſorrows; 
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deſign to the principal men of the court, and the 
agreeable tidings ſoon ſpread all over the gity; 
emenziff the next day returned to his capital, | 
and, was received, with the loudeſt acclamations 1 
of joy. This news ſoon reached the ears of ; i 
Prince Rohaney, who imagined he would have i 
made an gaſy conqueſt of Baſra, on account of 1 
the King's retirement, but he found he had not. i 
ated ſo ſecretly, but that Zemenziff was ap- 
priſed-of his proceedings; and the known yalour, 
of that monarch, together with his immenſe. it 
treaſures, and the ſtrength of his armies, pre- pl 
vented the Prince, (who relied more on the . of 1 
priſe he ſhould put the inhabitants into, than on 1 
his own forces) from making any attempts on ö 
his kingdom ; every thing was now tranquil, 
joy ſet on every ſace, and Zemenziff wore a ſe- 
renity in his countenance, that was remote 
from his ſoul, he mourns ſecretly for Gulraka, 
and ſhe is never abſent from his thoughts. Every 
body ſtrove to entertain the King, and there did 
not a day paſs, but what produced ſome new ef- 
ſect of their delire to pleaſe him. Zemenziff 
beheld with pleaſure the zeal his people ſhewed 
on all occaſions, and neglected no opportunities 
of expreſſing his n ; all appeared 
with a calm aſpect, and nothing ſeemed wanting 
to complete the welfare of the kingdom of Baſra, 
but an heir to the throne of Zemenziff, for the 
people were apprehenſiye, that after the death of 
that King, great diſputes would ariſe amongſt 
the -princes of the blood, that might en- 
age the nation in a fatal war, unleſs he had 
ſon, whoſe undoubted right to the crown would 
prevent all contentions ; , theſe conſiderations 
made them reſolve to entreat the King to think 
of a fecond marriage; and Ibbenriza, as he 
held the higheſt place in the King's eſteem, as 


well 


64 bd 
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well as the dignity of his office, was fixed upon 
to reprefent this to him; and indeed this pri ; 
dent miniſter had need of all his eloquence and 
wiſdom, to prevail on the King to hear him 
ſpeak on this article. What, Ibbenriza, cri 
he, do you think I can forget Gulraka, or that 

it is poſſible for the world to produce ſo excellent 

a woman! No, no, I can never think 

but where am I running? (interrupted ih this 
tranſport) Is this the way 1 keep my reſolution - 
of ſtudying for my peoples good? Yes, viſier, 
I win do as they would have me; I will forget 
the Queen—— but, added he, after pauſing ſome 
time, and letting fall a ſhower of tears, as that 
victory will coſt me much pain, 1 muſt take 
ſome time to accompliſh it; in the mean while, 
let my ſubjec̃ts fix on ſome Princeſs, that they 
ſhall think worthy to reign over them, and their 
ee ee 2 2, ATT TT NTT 

Their converſation ended here; Ibbenriza 
withdrew to declare his ſucceſs, and Zemenziff 

\ retired to his cloſet, where laying himſelf down 
on a ſofa, having wearied himſelf with a thou- 
ſand perplexing thoughts, he fell- faſt aſleep; 
when there appeared before him, 'a venerable old 

man, he had on him'a cloak of white ſatin, 
fringed with / ſilver, and a cap of the ſame, 
adorned with black feathers; he held in one 
hand, an- ivory truncheon, and in the. other, a 
jaſper box, of an oval form, ſet with diamonds, 
which preſenting to the King, with a profound 
obeiſance, he diſappeared,, and Zemenziff im- 
mediately awoke, {a was not a little aſtoniſhed, 
at finding in his hand the very box he had juft 
in a dream received from the old man; he 

opened it with N precipſtation, and found in 
it a ſquare ruby of ſurpriſing luſtre, which he 
no ſooner took in his hand, than dividing in the 

"ny | | middle, 
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middle, it diſcovered to him a golden heart,, that 
lay concealed in the hollow of it; upon examin- 
ing the heart, he perceived two little hooks, he 

ulled them out of the rings, and the ſides of it 

alling aſunder, he ſaw aroſe colbur purſe, of 
the fineſt texture, embroidered with ſilver, and 
_ claſped with an emerald, he opened the purſe, 
and found it contained a picture of a woman of 
raviſhing beauty; under which was written theſe - 
lines: el en ae Ne 
˖ Wich tender awe, this face behold, 
Otadain'd to make you bleſs d; 
Fate will this myſtery unfold, 
Andi time diſcloſe the ref. | - 

This novelty filled the King with wonder, he 
declared this ſurpriſing: incident, and ſhewing;: 
the lady's portrait, no one doubted, but that this 
was her deſtined by the gods to be their Queen, 
and laid aſide all thoughts of any other, impa- 

- tiently expecting to ſee. the beautiful perſon, 
whoſe appearance was introduced in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner; when one day, as Zemenziff 
returned from hunting, as he paſſed through a 
meadow, perceived drinking at a ſpring, a young 
leopard, whoſe ſkin was ſo beautifully ſpotted, 
that he was deſirous to take it, and as the. crea- 
ture did not ſeem very ſhy, he thought it would 
be no difficult matter to do ſo; but as he ap- 
proached nearer, the leopard leſt the ſpring, and 
made towards a wood that was in view, the 
King purſued him a long time, till having led 
bim with all his retinue into the thiekeſt part of 
the wood, he there loſt fight of it; juſt as he 
entered 'a long walk, planted on both ſides with+ - 
orange trees, at the end of which was a ſtately 
caſtle, he rode up to it, and ſaw a lady richly 
dreſſed, ſtanding with her back to him, in a 
410) 1 porch, 
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| porch, ſupported with pillars of coral, and. pa- 
ved with green marble; the King alighted off 


his horſe, and the lady ee, by immedi- 
ſe picture he had 


ately knew her to be ſhe w 


—— 
* 
1 


ſeen; ſhe no ſooner ſaw him, than ſhe. cried.” 


the King of Baſra! and was about throw ing her- 


cout), It is Zemenziff! it is my huſband! it is 


ſelf at his feet, when the King prevented her. 
My lord; fays the lady, I believe the words 


which you have heard me ſay, ſurpriſes you, but 


the ſudden emotion I felt at ſeeing you, forced 


me to break out into that exclamation, and I 


will let you know by what means I came to the 
knowledge of what I ſaid; ſaying this, ſhe led 


the King into a magnificent hall, where, pla- 
cing him on a throne. of agate," raiſed ſome 


' ſteps from the floor, ſhe took her ſeat on a ſofa, 
that ſtood at the foot of it, and began in this 


manner: you muſt know then, my lord, that 
my name is Rohadneycumæ, and am daughter 


to the Braekman, Achmelhaſer, heretofore King 


of Gilolo;“ I was but eight years old, when my 

father, fatigued with the weight of a; crown, 
and touched with ſome other private misfortunes, 
that made his own country difagreeable to him, 
leaving the care of- hisdominions-in the hands of 
his brother, till I ſhould be capable of reigning, 


to accompany him, than ſtay with my uncle in 
all the ſplendour of a court; the great knowledge 
he had acquired in the moſt ſecret works of na- 


ture, had made him find matter of wonder and 


ſpeculation in the minuteſt things, and he pre- 


kxretired to this ſolitude with me, who choſe rather 


fered the innocent pleaſures this ſolitary life af- 


forded him, to all the grandeur. he had quitted ; 


but as I had now attained: my fourteenth year, 
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he thought my ſentiments were different from 
what they were at firſt, and that the gay at- 
tractions of a crown would ſuit better with my 
youth, than ſublime ſtudy, or contemplating 
the prodigious works of the Creator; he there- 
fore one day propofed to me to return to Gi- 
lolo, and aſcend the throne my uncle was pre- 
ferving for me; but the inſtructions my father 


had beſtowed upon me, made me look upon 


every thing in fo different a light, that 1 put 
more value on being acquainted with the nature 
of a ſimple, or the virtues of a mineral, than 1 
did on the greateſt crown on earth; this, together 
with a love of-ſolitude, and a natural aulterity 


of mind, made me decline the offer, and entreat 
my father to ſuffer me to continue with him 4 


this denial ſo unexpected from one of my age, 
was extremely r to my father; my dear 
daughter, ſays he, embracing me, I ſee the 
greatneſs of raw ſoul, but though you contemn 
the crown of Gilolo, I ſee you are born to wear 
that of Baſra ; my father ſaid no more at that 


"time, but ufed often afterwards” to bid me re- 


member his prediction. | 
My father died ſoon after, leaving me poſ- 
ſeſſed of very great treaſures, and a large number 
of flaves of both ſexes; I was reſolved never to 
or this amiable retreat, and it is now fix years 
ſince my father's death, that I have lived here 
in the utmoſt tranquillity, and I flattered my- 
ſelf I ſhonld never be diſturbed in my retirement; 


when one night my father appeared to me in a 


dream; the time is at hand, Rohadneycumæ, 
ſays he, the time is at hand, when my predic- 
tion will be fulfilled; behold this face, conti- 
nued he, to a picture he held in his hand, and 
carry the idea of it in your ſoul; my father here 
vanithed, but the picture made ſo lively an im- 
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preſſion on my mind, that I no ſooner caſt my 
eyes on you, than I immediately knew you to 
be the perſon whoſe portrait I had ſeen. 

Juſt as the Princeſs had done ſpeaking, the 

laves entered the hall with ſupper, every thing 
. was ſerved with the greateſt delicacy and magni- 
ſicence; the repaſt being over, the Princeſs en- 
treated Zemenziff to ſtay that night at her pa- 


lace; he accepted of ber invitation, and having 


- acquainted the Princeſs he would the next day 


conduct her to Baſra, he diſpatched ſome of his 


. | officers to his palace, to order the neceſſary pre- 
parations for her reception. Accordingly, the 


day following the King and Princeſs ſet out, 


they were in an open chariot, of ſilver and cry- 
ſtal, lined with white ermine, and drawn. by 


twelve horſes, white as ſnow, their ſhoes were 


gold, and their trappings covered with pearl; 
Rohadneycumæ was dreſſed in a looſe robe of 
white ſatin, claſped with diamonds, and her 
hair, which was black as jet, was adorned with 


an infinite number of jewels ; eight old men, in 
long garments of the richeſt ſtuff, walked before 
the chariot, on tapeſtry which was ſpread for 


that purpoſe; each had a laurel wreath, on his 
head, and played on ſome inſtrument of muſic, 
[theſe were followed by as many young men, 
crowned with roſes, who accompanied them, 
with their voices ſinging praiſes to the Gods for 
the happy union, and een the King 
and Princeſs for their being peculiarly favoured 
by Heaven. Twelve of the | Princeſs's women 


ſlaves rode after the chariot, dreſſed in filver bro- 


cade, and covered with their veils, having each 
of them a page, magnificently habited, leading 
her mule; ten mutes of the Princeſs Rohadney- 
,cumz's train, . diſtributed money amongſt the 
people, and a vaſt number of the retinue of both 
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the King and Princeſs clofed the proceſſion; in 
this pompous manner they arrived at Zemenziff s 
palace, where the Princeſs was received with 
all imaginable honours, and with due ſolemnity 

ſhe was crowned Queen of Baſra; the great re- 
Joicings that were made on this occaſion, made 
it appear that every body was perfectly ſatisfied 
with this martiage; Zemenziff was the only 
_ Gulraka's memory was ſtill dear to him, ſhe had 

all his affection, while he paid his new Queen 
only that reſpe& and complaiſance that was 
due to her; however, he lived in ſeeming tran- 
quillity for ſome time, and as the Queen ſtudied 
to pleaſe him, he could not help having an 
r | 
One day, as the King and Queen were walking 
- unattended; in a ſweet park that joined to the 


palace garden, the weather being extremely hot, 


they retired under the ſhade of ſome ſpreading 
trees that grew there, and Rohadneycumæ, re- 
clining herſelf on the green turf, fell faſt aſleep, 
Zemenziff, who had ſeated himſelf by her, took 
this- opportunity of drawing from his -boſom, 
(where he always carried it) the picture of his 
dear Gulraka, he was leaning penſive on his arm, 
and contemplating the beauties of that amiable 
Princeſs, when, he heard a little ruſtling behind 
him, he looked about, and faw it was occaſioned 
by a. ftag that was coming towards him, with a 
very grave pace; the King was ſurpriſed to ſee 
him ſo tame, but much more fo, when on its 
approaching nearer to him, it ſtopped, and re- 
garding the picture he held in his hand, with 
great earneſtneſs, it let fall ſome tears, and then 
ed to a thicket with great precipitation ; Ze- 
menziff thought the behaviour of the ſtag ſo ex- 
traordinary, that it made hita imagine it was 
2 "FN ſomething 


| 5 that did not partake in the general joy, 
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ſomething. more than it appeared to be, and was 


; A in this manner, when he was again in- 
Sy abs A 
I of his Nad, and ſaw a lizard with it in his 


he felt the picture pulled rudely out 


BY outh, making off with all pat ible ſpeed ;. the 
„ provoked at this, purſued it, and having 

2 g0 den lance in his hand, which the Princeſs 
"Rohadneycume had given him, he darted it at 
him with ſo good an aim, that he pinned the 
\ Tizard to the earth, and having recovered his 
957 he returned to the place where he had 
eft the Queen, ſhe was by this time awakened 
and the cool of the day being come, ſhe propoſed 


to Zemenziff to, purſue their walk; they wan- 


_dered. over almoſt all the park, till. at length, 
coming to the wall that encloſed it, they per- 
ceived, a little door, of Sander's wood, Zemen- 
Liff puſhed it gently with his hand; and it im- 
mediately opened, but how raviſhing was the 
view that preſented itſelf to their eyes, a plain 
-that exceeded all imagination for verdure, and 
the moſt, fragrant flowers in nature extended it- 
'Felf, as far as the eye could reach, roſe, jeſſamine, 
and myrile trees {prung up every where; a yaſt 


| number of pedeſtals of alabaſter, were raiſed at 


ſmall and equal diſtances from one another, on 
every one of theſe were placed the figure of ſome 
animal, ſuch as lions, griffins, eagles, vultures, 
Kc. out of the mouths of which proceeded pre- 
,cious ſtones, of all the moſt loyely hues, 1 
falling to the ground became liquid, and formed 
reams of the moſt exquiſite colours, whic 

Without mingling glided 1 the enamelled 
earth in various beautiful ſhades, and appeared 
like rainbows winding through the graſs; the 
8 15 layed himſelf ere with double luſtre, 
an oft. rol l; ght, to be found no where elle, 
we 5g Men ae de 
gaidiztte 4 8 The 
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The King and Queen ſtood amazed for ſome 
time, but at laſt reſolved to go forward; every 
ſtep they took, preſented ſomething beautiful 
and new, and they now reached the middle of 

the plain, when they ſaw at ſome diſtance from 
them, a palace, whoſe noble appearance made 
them haſten towards it, they came to it, and 
found it to be a regular building of white mar- 
ble, it had twelve doors and fifty four windows 
in the front, in one of which, was a young man 
richly dreſſed, and of a good aſpect, playing an 
a lute; he no ſooner ſaw the King and Queen, 
than accoſting them with great OE. a, he came 
to meet them at the gate, and invited them very 
_courteouſlly to his palace, where, conducting them 
into an apartment .richly furniſhed, he placed 
each of them on cuſhions of gold ſtaff, and took 
his ſeat on another facing them; they talked'on 

indifferent matters for ſome time, till at laſt, the 
young man looking earneſtly at the Queen, he 
changed colour, and rifing off, his ſeat, he cried 
out: Unjuſt Princeſs, you have triumphed too 
Jong, but it is now time to put an end to your 
perfidy; ſaying theſe words, he haſtily withdre: 
into a cloſet, leaving the King in the e 
aſtoniſhment, and the Queen covered with con- 
ſuſion; he returned in a few minutes after, with 
a gold tablet in his hand, on which were writ- 
ten characters, unintelligible to Zemenziff, 
He preſented it to the Queen, who trembled as 
ſhe received it, and having read it, ſhe burſt into 
tears, and addreſſing herſelf to the young man, 
ruel Immeino, ſays ſhe, you know too well 
how to puniſh me, but this treatment ſhall not 
go unrevenged; farewell, ſays, ſhe, turning to 
the King her huſband, you will never ſee me 
morez and at this, was, preparing to leave the 
apartment, but Zemenziff, catching her by the 
bowl | : e 
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gown, entreated her to explain this myſtery to 
him ; ſuffer her to depart, my Lord, ſays the 
Dung man, and you ſhall know more-preſently. 
Ay, teplied'the King, I ſhould be the moſt un- 
grateful man living, if, after all the affection the 
8 has ſhewed me, I ſhould not refolve to 
partake. with her in every thing; permit me 
therefore, I conjure you, to accompany. her 
wherever ſhe goes. You do not know what you 
aſk, replied the young man, if you go with the 
Queen it will be fatal to you. The King how- 
ever beſeeched him not to refuſe him, and the 
Queen joining her entreaties to grant her that 
laſt requeſt, the young man was at laft prevailed: 
upon to conſent to it, he led them through a2 
long gallery, and opening a door at the end of 
it, they deſcended by a pair of ſtairs that brought 
them to the fea-ſhore, here Immeino again ur- 
ged the King to ſtay, for, ſays he, you may re- 
ent your going, and wiſh for me when perhaps 
it will not be in my power to ſerve you ; but I: 
charge you, continued he, (finding the King was 
reſolyed to go) if what I ſo much fear, does not 
prevent you, to return to me immediately after 
the Queen has obeyed the ſacred mandate I have 
given her; the King promiſed he would, and: 
mmeino having returned to his palace, he beg- 
ged of Rohadneycumæ to let him into this odd 
adyenture, but the excuſed herſelf, telling him, 
he would know all at a roper time. Zemenziff 
ſaid no more, but followed the Queen, who 
walked about by the ſea ſide till they were out 
of ſight of Imineino's palace; ſhe then ſtopped, 
and taking a ſtring of pearl from off her arm, 
ſhe calt one 'of them into the water, and there 
immediately aroſe half above the waves, a wo- 
man of ſurprifing beauty, a cincture of bright 
blue hung gracetully over her ſhouldets, 1 
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held in her hands the reins of a chariotrcem- 
oſed of ſapphires, and drawn. by ſea lynxes. 
The Queen with great agility ſprung into the 
chariot, and waving her hand at the King, come, 
my dear Azurelia, ſays ſhe, to the lady, let, us 
uit this coalt never to return to it more; with 
this, the lynxes darted forward, and carried the 
chariot out of ſight in a moment. 
It was to no purpoſe. for the King to make 


complaints, he found the Queen had deceived 


him, and. impatient to know the truth of the 
matter, he had turned his ſteps towards Im- 
meino's palace, who he knew would inform 
him of every thing, when he felt himſelf held 
by the gown; ſtay, ſtay, ſays a voice. behind 
him, 'tis my turn now to be revenged, and J 
ſhould be a fool indeed, to let this. favourable 
opportunity ſlip, of puniſhing. a wretch that has 
injured me ſo much; the King, enraged at this 
inſolent threat, drew his ſabre, and turning 
about, he ſaw it was pronounced by a deformed 
old man; he was going to ſever his head from 
his body, when he found his ſabre changed into 
a reed. The old man at this, burſt into laugh- 
ter; poor Prince, ſays he, what a pity it is, 
that you were diſappointed in your delten of put- 
ting me to death; the King finding he was in 
bad hands, endeavoured to ſoften the old man; 
alas! ſays he, in what have I offended you? I 
never wronged any one, and I hope you will 
. pardon my raſhneſs, in preſuming to attempt 
any thing againſt your venerable perſon; and cer- 
tainly you would think me unworthy even of 
your indignation, if I tamely ſuffered an affront ; 
oh! ſays the old man, I ſee you know how to 
fatter, but thoſe fine ſpeeches ſhall go ior no- 
thing, and to prevent myſelf from being touched, 
I will diſable you from imploring ; ſaying theſe 
1 n Words, 
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words, he plucked three hairs from his beard, 
Which reached down to his girdle, and tving 
them about the King's neck, he cried out: quit 
the form of a man, and aſſume that of a filthy 
black toad; theſe words were no ſooner an- 
nounced, than the unfortunate King underwent 

the dreadſul metamorphoſis. | 
The old man, pleafed at the effect of his wicked 
aft, 'took Zemenziff in his hand, and looking 
at his diſagreeable figure, with a malicious ſmile, 
L muſt now tel} you, moſt charming Prince, 
ſays he, that T am Zebadour, that magician, 
that' was to have been married to the Princeſs 
Gulraka, who you unjuſtly robbe me of; I 
could not hinder her from being yours, for at the 
ſame time you married her, 1 was in a diſtant 
corner of the world, on a buſineſs of the greateſt 
* confequence, but her being your wife, would 
not have protected her from my power; when 
on my return to Viſapour, I found ſhe was dead; 
the afffiction I heard you were under for loſing 
her, I thought was ſufficient puniſhment to you, 
and 1 laid afide all deſigns of revenge, and in- 
deed, I was inconſolable myfelf for that lovely 
Princeſs; but the time being now come, that I 
was to undergo a change, and be diveſted of all 
my power for a certain period, I took the ſhape 
of a ſtag on me, and under that diſguiſe,. retired: 
to the moſt ſolitary places, till the time of my 

confinement to that ſtate ſhould be out. 2 
It was in this form, continued he, that I one 

day had an opportunity. of ſeeing you as you 
were in your park, admiring the picture of the 
fair Gulraka ; you may remember the concern IL 

ſhewed at the fight of that portrait, I fet m 
heart on getting it into my poſſeſſion, as I 
thought it would be ſome conſolation to me in 
my Glide, but as you. were on 9 | 
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could not accompliſh my deſign; I flew with 


the greateſt anxiety from you, and happening. to 


meet my brother, who was then metamorphoſed 
into a lizard, I made my uneaſineſs known to 
him, he promiſed he would. aſſiſt me, and ven- 


ture to ſteal the picture from you; I thanked m 
brother for this kind offer, but how fatal was it 
to him! I hid myſelf in a thicket to wait the 


event of this enterprize, I ſaw my brother creep 


ently to you, and ſnatch the picture from your 
and, and was flattering myſelf with the agree- 


able Ropes of obtaining that only remains of my 


Princeſs, when you putſued him, and with your 
lance robbed him of his life, and to add to 
my mortification, you recovered your picture 


again; ſtung with rage and grief, I waited im- 


patiently, till the time of my transformation was 
expired; the happy day. at laſt arrived, and I 
was ſearching for you, when my lucky ſtars pre- 
ſented you to me; you ſee, proceeded he, I have 
condeſcended, undeſerving as you are, to let you 
into all thoſe particulars; be ſatisfied therefore 
with your fate, and adore my clemency ; Zebadour 
here ceaſed to ſpeak, he carried the King to a 
little marſhy ſpot of ground, and a good diſtance 


from the fea, and throwing him down amongſt 


a number of other toads, he waved his hand in 
the air and diſappeared. 


. 


The unfortunate King, reduced to theſe mi- 


ſerable circumſtances, bedewed the ground with 
his tears; he could not blame the magician's re- 
ſentment, and only lamented his own unhappy 
deſtiny, in vain did he wiſh he had followed the 
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All thoſe beings, at particular ſeaſons, aſſume the ſhape of: bs 


ſome animal or other, at which time they are as much ſubje& to 
the effects of chance or human power, as the moſt indifferent 


| beaſtor reptile, and are as unable to defend themſelves as they. 
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advice of Immeino, he was out of his reach, 
and he had no hopes ſeft but from death, Which 


wan 


he impatiently wiſhed for, to put an end to his 


eee ee, n 1 b a 
In this forlorn condition he paſſed many 
* 14 3 1 T1i%> . » . ; * 

days, when one morning he perceived a Bird 


flying with the greateſt ſpeed towards the place 


where he was, it alighted on the bog, and he 
ſaw it was a heron, with a gold chain about its 


neck, it walked to and fro a while, and at laſt 


took up one of the toads in its beak and flew 
away with it; this gave Zemenziff ſome proſ- 

ect of being delivered, he reſolved to put him- 
ſelf in the heron's way if ever he returned, let 
the event be what it would; the bird accordingly ' 
came back in leſs than an hour, and the King 
hopped as high as he could, that it might ſee 
him, it happened to his wifh, the bird deſcen- 
ded, and taking him gently in her bill, mounted 
with him into the air, ſhe! winged her flight 


with ſurpriſing rapidity, and at laſt alighting in 


a valley, between two mountains, ſhe dropped 
the King into a ſtream, that run through the” 
middle of it; he remained a ſew minutes under 
the water, but on his riſing out of it, how un- 
deſcribable are the emotions he felt, When he 
found he had not only recovered his own ſhape, 


but beheld on the banks of the river his dear 


Gulraka! that Gulraka, whoſe death he had de- 
plored for almoſt five years, he ſaw now ſtand- 
ing with her arms ſtretched out to receive him. 
Zemenziff could not believe his eyes, he looked 

on the Queen, as one from the other world, 


= * | . * 
1 the extraordinary tranſports of joy ſhe. ex- 


preſſed, convinced him ſhe was ſtill a mortal; he 
aſked her by what miracle ſhe returned from her 
grave? I will fatisfy you in the beſt manner 1 
ain able, replied the Queen, though I 2 
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of the cauſe of the ſtrange adventure that befel 
me, with theſe words, the King and Queen fat 


down. on the brink of the rivulet, and Gulraka 


begun in the following manner : 
You may remember, my lord, ſays ſhe, that 
after a ſhort illneſs, I was given over by my 
hyſicians, and as I expected nothing but death, 
I waited for, it with the greateſt reſignation, andre- 


gretted nothing I ſhould leave behind me, but 


you, when one evening I found myſelf falling 
into a ſoft ſlumber, in which I imagined I was 
to ſteal gently out of the world, I fell into a 
ſound ſleep, how long I continued in that, I 


cannot tell, but on my wakening, I found my- 


ſelf in the moſt delicious garden that I ever beheld. 
I thought myſelf in Paradiſe, and was making 


reflections on my palt ſtate, when I was ac- 


coſted by an old man; fair Princeſs, ſays he, 


it is with the greateſt reluctance, that I execute 


the orders I have received, but I ſerve a power 
that I dare not diſobey; with this, the old man, 
without waiting for an anſwer, threw a gold 


chair .over my neck, and pronouncing ſome ma- 
gic words, I that moment became a heron ; the 
old man, without acquainting me with his rea- 
ſons for proceeding in this manner, took me in 
his hand, and brought me to a charming bower, 


where he ſerved me with the moſt exquiſite _ 


fruits, and treated me with the utmoſt humanity, 
but I never ſaw any body but him, nor was I 
permitted to ſtir beyond the limits of the garden ; 


in this condition I continued, till, about twelve 


days ago, when the old man was bringing ſome 
pomegranates into the bower to me, we heard a 
loud clap of thunder, the 'old man turned pale, 
he dropped the fruit out of his hands, I muſt 
leave you for a while, ſays he, I am ſummoned 
away, with this he ſtamped on the ground, 
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which opening a little, he ſunk down and diſ- 
appeared. 

In his abſence, I revolved a thouſand things 
in my mind, but could not conceive the mean- 
ing of my being conſtrained to live in this un- 
accountable manner, and was forced to con- 
tent myſelf, with the thoughts that Heaven 
would at laſt deliver me. = 
The old man did not return till the next day, 
he entered the bower, and bowing reſpectfully; 
you are favoured, lovely Gulraka, fps he, by our 
divine prophet, I can no longer detain you, a 
ſuperior power commands me to releaſe you, I 
am ſorry, added he, that I cannot return you your 
own form, but that work is deſtined for a greater 
hand, but cannot be accompliſhed till the King, 
your huſband, recovers his own ſhape, who 1s 
now metamorphoſed into a toad; you will come 
to the place where he is, aſter nine days flying, 
and by dipping him in the brook, which takes its 
ſource by a ſorta Socks paſſage from the river 
Kur, and is ſituated between two high moun- 
tains, he will reſume. his own form, and you 
that inſtant will receive yours; go, Princeſs, con- 
nued” he, go, and proſper; ſaying this, he 
ſtroked my plumes, and railing me aloft in the 
air, I ſpread my wings, and directed my courſe 
to the place where I expected an end to all my 


' misfortunes, I arrived at the time appointed at 


the bog, where I found you; but I ſaw a good 
many ſeemingly of the, ſame ſpecies with you, 


and the old man, not having given me any par- 


ticular mark to diſtinguiſh you by, I was at a loſs 


which to take, and was reſolved to try the ex- 


periment on all the toads that was there, and 1 
dipped three or four of them in the brook, with- 


out ſucceſs, till I had the good fortune to find 
you, this is all the account, proceeded the Queen, 


that 
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that I can give you of myſelf, and unleſs you 
can unriddle this myſtery to me, I ſhall be ſtill 
at a loſs. 5 | 
Zemenziff here related to the Queen, all that 
had happened to him, ſince her imagined death, 
ts that minute, and both concluding that the 
Princeſs Rohadneycumæ was at the bottom of 
all this, the King reſolved, if poſſible, to find 
out the palace of Immeino, who was to explain 
theſe dark adyentures to him ; he therefore with 
the Queen aſcended one of the mountains, at 
the other fide of which, he beheld, to his un- 
ſpeakable joy, the plain that led to the abode of 
that magician; they haſtened down the moun- 
tain, and in a ſhort time reached the palace, 
where they were received by the kind [mmeino 
with all the tokens of real pleaſure, he led him 
into the hall where he had firſt entertained th. 
King, and being all three ſeated, Zemenziff en- 
treated him to unfold the wonderful incidents he 
had ' promiſed, which Immeino did in theſe 


terms: 


Know then, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to 
the King, that Rohadneycumæ is called the 
Princeſs of the Floating Iſland, becauſe, her 
ordinary habitation is in a palace of a rock 
of chryſtal, fixed on the back of a. tortoiſe of 
ſuch prodigious dimenſions, that. it is generally 
believed to be an iſland moving on the ſea; this 
animal, who is a geni, ſubject to her will, ſhe 
© directs to what part ſhe pleaſes, and without be- 
ing put to the leaſt inconvenience, ſhe is conveyed 
through the vaſt expanſe of waters, to the moſt 
diſtant part of the globe, ſhe has always at her 
command, hundreds of the moſt beautiful nymphs 
in the world, and reigns in a ſplendour that 
would ſatisfy the moſt ambitious mind on earth; 
ſometimes, tired with the hurry of a magnificent 
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court, ſhe retires to a ſylvan palace, that ſhe 
built in the cloſeſt receſſes of an orange grove 
within your territories, where, with ſome of the 
chief favourites, ſhe paſſes her time in the ſe- 
reneſt pleaſures ; it was in this rural habitation 
that ſhe had an opportunity of ſeeing you as you 
were hunting with the Queen, your ſpouſe, ſhe 
fell in love with you, and from that moment, re- 
ſolved to put Gulraka, who was an obſtacle to 
her wiſhes, out of the way, ſhe was not cruel 
enough to take the Queen's life, but deſigned 
only to make her appear to die in a natural way, 
and then to convey her where ſhe ſhould never 
more be heard of; for this purpoſe, , ſhe gained 
to her intereſt one of the Queen's women ſlaves, 
who ſhe, prevailed upon to give her a potion in 
her drink, the effects of which E not re- 
peat, the Queen and you being both acquainted 
with them already; ſhe removed Gulraka from 
' the tomb, where you had laid her, and gave her 
in charge to a geni, who ſhe commanded to diſ- 
guiſe her under the form of a heron, and in the 
ſtricteſs manner to keep her from all eyes; (and 
certain it is, that the power of Rohadneycumæ 
is ſo great that ſhe deceived even the enchanter 
23 who believed with the reſt of the 
world, that the Queen was really dead) the ex- 
treme concern you were under for Gulraka made 
it difficult for the Princeſs to put her deſigns in 
execution ſo ſoon as ſhe e and ſhe waited 
two years without any ſucceſs, when at the end 
of that time, an opportunity; offered of gaining 
her wiſhes ; you know in what manner her pic- 
ture was preſented to you, for though the Princeſs 
had no ſmall opinion of her charms, yet ſhe 
thought they might make a greater | impreſſion 
on you, if you were firſt prepoſſeſſed with a no- 
tion of her being favoured by ſome e 
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being, who diſtinguiſhed her particularly for 
your wife; it was by her directions that the 
leopard led you from the ſpring to her palace, 
where ſhe feigned a ſtory of her being daughter 
to a Brackman, with other plauſible circum- 
ſtances to amuſe you; you were deceived by her 
wiles, and would never have known the truth, 
had not I, willing to puniſh her for her perfidy, 


- ſuffered my habitation to be viſible to you, and 


drew you to my 2 by a ſeeret impulſe, 
which the Princeſs, notwithſtanding her ſkill, 
was unable to reſiſt ; Rohadneycumæ knew me 
when ſhe ſaw me, and was perſuaded I would 
allow her no longer to continue her impoſture, 


but TI have puniſhed her in a much gentler man- 


ner than ſhe deſerves, for I have only confined 


her to her iſland for a hundred years, without 


permitting her once to ſtir off of it in that 
time. 


I foreſaw, continued Immeino, that ſome 


danger threatened you, which was the reaſon I 
was againſt your accompanying the Princeſs, 
and though I could not at that time preciſely 


tell, of what nature it ſhould be, yet ſoon after 
found, that the enchanter Zebadour had met 


with you, and in what manner he had puniſhed: 


ou; TI was willing to indulge that magician fo 
ar as to Jet you continue 1n the form he had 
put you in for ſome time, though I might have 


_ ſuccoured you much ſooner than I did. | 
I conſulted the geni that attended me, and 


diſcovered that your deſtiny, and that of the 
Queen, your 5 was ſo linked together, that 
it was impoſſible ſhe could receive her natural 
form, till you had firſt recovered yours, upon 
this I ſummoned the old man that guarded the 
the Queen before me, and commanded him. to 
ſet her at liberty, acquainting him at the ſame 
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time with the means ſhe was to uſe to procure 
your mutual happineſs, II 
This, added Immeino, is what I had to de- 
clare to you ; I will now take you into my pro- 
tection, and your happy union ſhall never more 
be diſturbed; ſaying this, he embraced the King 
and Queen, who after paying him a thouſand ac- 
knowledgments for his friendſhip to them, he 
wafted in an inſtant to their palace in Baſra, 
where they ever after reigned in perfect tran- 
quillity. | | . EP 
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THE END. 
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JOE: MILLER“  JESTS.-; or, The Wit's Vade-: 
Mecum. Being a Collection of the moſt brilliant 
Jeſts, excellent Bon Mots, and the moſt pleaſant 
ſhort Stories in the Engliſh Language; many of 
them tranſcribed from the Mouth of the facetious 
Gentleman whoſe Name they bear. To which 
© are added, Choice Collection of Moral Sentences, 
and the moſt pointed and truly valuable Epigrams 
in the Britiſh Tongue; with the Names of the 
Authors to ſuch as are known. Price 15. 64. 
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THE OLIO, containing critical 8 on the 
Dramatic Performances and Performers; the Pro- 
logues, Epilogues, and favourite Songs, from the 
different muſical Pieces, Anecdotes, &c, &c. 

FORMING A CONCISE 


_ HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 
| For 1797, price 18. 6d. | 


THE NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE, embelliſhed 
with 32 beautiful cuts, neatly bound, price 38. 6d, 


THE YOUNG COOK's ASSISTANT, or Beſt 
Guide for Roaſting, Boiling, Broiling, Stewing, 


makin 5 Haſhes, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, &c. 
Art O Paſtry, &c. 


To wobich is added, | 
The Art of making Britiſh Wines, Rules for Brewing g. 
&c. price 18. 


THE ART or ETCHING ax» AQUATINT- 
ING, ſtriciy laid down by the moſt approved 
Maſters ; ſufficiently enabling Amateurs in Draw- 
ing to tranſmit their Works to Poſterity; or as 
Amuſements among their Cirele of Friends, with 
Specimens of Landſcape and Profile, by F. 
Spilſbury, price 18. 6d, 


BRESLAW's LAST LEGACY, or the Conjorer 
Unmaſked, containing the Art of Slight of Hand 
and Deception, „&c. frontiſpiece, price 6d, 


LYRIC GLEANINGS, an entire New Co leclion 


of Sox os, ſang at the Polite Aſſemblies, her 
Royal, Vauxhall, Roval Circus, &c. 
To ahh 7 is added, 
A choice Collection of Tanz and a 6d. 


NIXON's CHESHIRE PROPHECY, from Lode 
Cowper's, Correct Copy, with Authentic Particu- 
lars, by J. Oldmixon, Frontiſpiece, 6d, 
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THE BRITISH THEATRE. 
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| Containing near Four Hundred Plays, handſomely 


printed, ai Frentiſpieces (none of which are 
1n , Shakeſpeare's: Works) Sixty of the moſt eele- 
- brated form Twelve handſome Volumes, with 


593 Seventy-tavo. nne Plates, neatly bound in calf, 20.— 


in plain Binding, 10. 160.—0Or may be ſelected from 
the W and n as Fancy direct. 
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SHAKESPEARE: WORKS, 
-7 (LATE \BELD's:) ff, 


©. Publiſhed in 37 Weekly Numbers, at 6d. each, 


wich Notes end Illuſtrations, embelliſhed with 
Plates, by the beſt Artiſts—A- few copies are 
printed on Royal Paper, with two elegant Plates, 

dt One" Shilling each, The Plays forming Eight 
handſome Volume. oucThe Poems, being the 
Ninth, may be had to match the Royal or Com- 
mon Paper.” % 
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; Or may be had ready Bound, in various Bindings, 


Plain bound, in 8 vol. 1 4 0 
e neatly bound e 18 0 
Ditto, calf, 1 1.0. 

Ditto, in 9 vol. r 6 
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Secret Hiſtory of the Green Room. | 
Containing authentic and entertaining Memoirs of 
ie Performers in the Three Theatres Royal. 


. Edition, beſides the new Lives added, 
"contains a Hiſtory, of the Engliſh- Stage; an 
Eſſay on Comparative Adding; with new Criti- 
cal Remarks on, and Poetical Chatakten uy * 
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